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After the drive, refresh with the cheerful lift...the cold crisp taste of Coca-Cola. No 
wonder Coca-Cola is the real refreshment...anytime...anywhere. Pause... for Coke. 


King « Regular COKE" 18 A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT © 1989 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 











B.EGoodrich 


Have these B.F.Goodrich truck tires 
traveled 100,000...150,000...200,000 miles? 


Make your estimate and win a 


THUNDERBIRD or 


CORVETTE 
or one of 310 other prizes 


( O aes the combined mileage on the two B.F.Goodrich truck 
tires pictured here and you can win one of 311 prizes. 


Simply add your estimate of the mileage on the Traction Express 
tire above to the estimated mileage on the Power Express Tubeless 
tire below for your entry. The closest estimate to the nearest tenth 
of a mile wins. 


These user reports will help you make your estimate. 


Consolidated Petroleum Corp., Oshkosh, Wisconsin... .“"All-Nylon 
Traction Express tires rolled 165,000 miles without ever being off 
the wheels.” 


CONTEST HINT: This has been called “The 100,000-mile"’ Brown's Bakery, Defiance, Ohio. . .“"We obtain over 35,000 miles 


tire. The user of these Traction Express tires (size 10.00-20), a on the original tread of our Power Express Tubeless tires, in addition 
large freight operator, drove these all-nylon tires ten hours a day 


for five days a week in all kinds of weather, on all types of roads. 





to reducing road delays caused by punctures by 20 per cent. 


Your B.F.Goodrich Smileage dealer is listed under Tires in the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book. B.F.Goodrich Tire Company, A 
Division of The B.F.Goodrich Company, Akron 18, Ohio. 





Here's all you do! Anyone who owns a truck or is employed in a 
transportation activity in a company operating trucks is eligible 


Visit your B.F.Goodrich Smileage dealer for entry blanks and com- 
plete details. There's nothing to write, nothing to buy. Just make 
an estimate of the combined mileage of these two tires 


YOU CAN WIN ...1st Prize YOUR CHOICE OF A 1959 THUNDER- 
BIRD OR CORVETTE + 2nd Through Ith Prizes—-MOTOROLA 
PORTABLE TELEVISION SETS + 12th Through 61st Prixes—MOTOROLA 
TRANSISTOR RADIOS + 62nd Through 161st Prizes WATCH CUFF 
LINK SETS + 162nd Through 311th Prizes — CIGARETTE LIGHTERS 





Specify B.F.Goodrich tires when ordering new equipment 





CONTEST HINT: This is the original equipment tite on 
many new trucks. These Power Express Tubeless tires (size 
8-19.5) travel almost 100 miles per day making stop-and-ge 
deliveries. This tire wear continues six days a week, summer 


i ° 
and winter, 
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ONLY NATIONAI 


OFFERS ALL THESE EXTRAS AT NO EXTRA FARE 





and Miami on National... first with jets in the U.S.A. 


— 






New Coach,Service! Reserve your club coach seat 
at check-in time in cities where flights originate. 
2 















Airline 
of the Stars 


New 5-Star Service! Many, many extras. National 
puts Florida Hotel Luxury right aboard your plane. 


NATIONAL AIRLINES.... 
serves 15 stotes ond 36 cities 
on the Atlantic Seeboord—all 


Florido...the Gulf Coost, west 










BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON 


NORFOLK 


to Texos...plus Hovane, Cubo 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 
DALLAS 


HOUSTON JACKSONVILLE 


MIAMI 


Thru-plone service from Florida to 
Californio in cooperation with Delto 
ond American. Thru-plane service 
from New York and Washington to 
South America in cooperation with 
Pon Americon and Ponagro. 


sane 


For reservations anywhere, see your friendly and 


helpful Travel Agent or any National Airlines office, 
TIME, APRIL 13, 1959 


Now you can 
protect him 
from polio... 
why don’t you? 


Perhaps no medical development was ever 





so eagerly awaited as the vaccine against 


polio or infantile paralysis. 

But when the vaccine was perfected and 
supplies became plentiful, a strange thing 
happened. Millions of Americans failed to 
take it—or neglected to get the three injec- 
tions needed for their protection. 


In fact, more than 35 percent of our 
people under age 40—the period when 
most cases occur—have not had any shots; 
only half have had the full series. Of the 
pre-school children who are most susceptible 
to the disease, nearly one-third have not 
been vaccinated at all. 


To help correct this situation, the U. S. 
Public Health Service, the American Med- 
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ical Association, the American Academy 
of Pediatrics, the American Academy of 
General Practice and The National Foun- 
dation (for Infantile Paralysis) are spear- 
heading a drive for the conquest of polio. 

You can strike a blow against polio! 

If you have children, now is the time to 
provide them with protection—well in ad- 
vance of the polio season which is at its 
height during hot weather, 

Three injections—properly spaced by 
your physician—are 85 to 90 percent effec- 
tive against paralytic polio. If your chil- 
dren completed their series of three injec- 
tions a year or more ago, ask your doctor 
about a fourth “booster” shot at this time. 


Remember, it is especially important to 


protect children under age five 
jections can be started as early as si 
weeks of age. 








Polio in- 


x 


If you are under 40, see that you, too, are 


vaccinated. Polio isn’t limited to childrer 


. 


Although it rarely strikes adults, it is 


usually severe when it does occur. 


So, you could do no wiser thing than t 
call your physician or clinic now—an 


arra 





: for your family’s injections. 


oO 
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If we all act immediately, we can face 
the summer of 1959 with the bright hope 


that there wili be no polio epidemics! 


For more information about this disease, 


send for Metropolitan’s booklet, ABC's 














of Childhood Disease. Use the coupon 
below to order your free copy. 

i enigiiaelidticisiipinginiaiciaaiamrinannae --5 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. H 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

Please send me the free booklet, t 
“ABC's of Childhood Disease”, H 
4-59-T. ; 

‘ 
i 
Name [PLEASE PRINT) H 
i 
Street ' 
City & ' 
Zone State. { 
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Unusually thick, tall grass emphasizes clumping problems with ordinary rotary mowers, New Toro leaves a crisp, clean swath, Unretouched photo by Carpenter Studio, Minneapolis. 


NEW TORO OUTMOWS ’EM ALL 


Proof! Revolutionary “wind tunnel” design gives cleanest cut 


You're looking at the most remarkable lawn-mowing picture 
ever made. One mower—the dramatic new “wind tunnel” 
Whirlwind * by Toro—outmowing seven other rotaries of all 
sizes, shapes and designs. This revolutionary machine will 
outcut—even in wet grass—any other rotary on the market. 
Ends clumping completely. Bags its own clippings and leaves. 
Gives you the cleanest-looking fresh-cut lawn in the neigh- 
borhood, 

Outcuts all others ...even in wet grass. A full-circle 
expanding wind tunnel under the housing creates a super- 
powerful vacuum that freezes every blade of grass upright 
for a sharper, crisper cut. 

Ends clumping completely. Compressed-air stream blows 
clippings, leaves and other vacuumed-up material out of the 
housing. There are no indentations, corners or obstructions 
to catch clippings, build up clumps, 


Bags clippings and leaves. Force of wind-tunnel air 
stream carries clippings and leaves into bagging attachment 
included with machine. Vacuum created by exclusive Toro 
design makes this new feature possible. 

Saves you work in 3 seasons. Use it for spring clean- 
up, summer mowing, and getting rid of fall leaves, too. 
Mows lawn cleaner than any other mower. Cuts cleaner as 
it vacuum-cleans your lawn. 

Take your choice of the 19-inch hand-propelled, 2 hp at 
$89.95 +; 21-inch hand-propelled, 244 hp at $99.95 +; 21-inch 
self-propelled, 3 hp at $139.95 + (only 10% down, 20 months 
to pay, if you wish!). Compare it on your own lawn with 
any other mower. Sce for yourself how the new Whirlwind by 
Toro outmows ’em all! Your Toro dealer is listed in the clas- 
sified section of your phone book under “Lawn Mowers,” 


*A registered trademark of the Toro Mfg. Corp, 
+Suggested retail prices, subject to change, 
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—— ONLY $8.95 DOWN — COMPLETE WITH 
BAGGING ATTACHMENT, LEAF MULCHER 


19-inch hand-propelled model, like the 2!-inch hand-propelled and self- 
ropelled models, is priced complete with bagging attachment and leaf 
mulcher. Other features include: instant height of cut adjustment, stand-up 
indie for easy storage, short crankshaft (only | inch) for less engine wear. 
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Under-housing view shows how built- 
in wind tunnel gradually expands in 
size as volume of air increases toward 
discharge point. 


New scalp guard on end of crankshaft 
eliminates need for “staggered” wheel, 
permits close trimming. Center-point 
lift takes strain off housing. 


Adjustable deflector on discharge chute 
angles clippings and other material to- 
ward ground for extra safety. Bagging 
attachment connects here. 


TORO 


Builders of the world's most 
complete line of mowing machinery 
for home and institutional use 


Nation-wide service—finest in the in- 
dustry—through authorized service 
shops. Toro Manufacturing Corp., 3082 
Snelling Ave., Minneapolis 6, Minn. 





“a touch of magic 
in his baton” 
Music by 


“Mantovani has a touch of magic 
in his baton,” a music critic has 
written. His exciting scoring and 
skillful interpretations have helped 
make Mantovani the biggest sell- 
ing artist on long y records. 
His distinctive tumbling strings 
created a new sound that has re- 
mained unduplicated. These two 
new records provide thrilling ex- 
amples of the genius of Mantovani. 


MANTOVAN 


FILM ENCORES 
Vol. 






rtain Sm 
ever Will Be, will 
Ly of ‘ar Mound 
tion; Secret Love. 
Monophonic = LL 3117 
$3.98 
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The Wo World; Fascina- 


Stereo PS 164 
$4.98 
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Theme From Limelight; Village Swallows; 
Tammy; Come Prima; Some Enchanted Evening, 


Greensleeves; Schoen Rosmarin; | Could Have 
Danced All Night. 

Monophonic Stereo 
$1.98 $2.49 


Visit your local record store or dept. 


. Select the records you 
. When you want them 

. From thousands available 
. At prices from £1.98 


THIS IS YOUR GUARANTEE 
of hours of musical pleasure 
Rivevirecvrat/e tee te. 
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full frequency stereophonic sound 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. Dept.KH, 539 W. 25th St., N.Y.1 
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LETTERS 





Japan's New Women 
Sir: 

Kudos for your timely cover story on Miss 
Michiko Shoda [March 23] and for the 
fresh, unsentimental report on women in 
Japan. It is the best I've seen. 

Maco” F, REED 
Director 
Japan Scholarship Foundation, Inc. 
Westfield, NJ. 


Sir: 

It seems to me that Kipling could never 
be more wrong than when he wrote “East 
is East, and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet.” The meeting of the twain 
reaches its full fruition in the marriage of 
Michiko Shoda and Crown Prince Akihito, 
by Western standards a storybook romance 
in a storybook land. 

RicHarb P. PETTY 


Plainview, Minn. 


Sir 
I was stationed in Japan as a naval officer, 
and I found that the charm of Japanese 
women revealed American women to be what 
many of them really are: domineering, 
cows. Unfortunately, in this age of 
tionality the “liberated” Japanese girls 
now imitating American barbarians 
RicHarp J. LINDSTROM 


gross 
irra- 
are 


Louisville 
Sir 
With Japan’s increasing mimicry of 


the 
| US., 


let us pray that this is not an impetus 


for the dissolution of traditionally strong 
| Japanese tamilial bonds. It would be a pa- 
thetic thing indeed if American-style mar- 


riages led to a proportionate number of 


American-style divorces, 
E. 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 
@ The US. divorce 
times that of Japan. 


A. Davis 


rate is almost three 

Ep. 
Sir 

As a reporter for the New York Herald 
Tribune, 1 journeyed to Tokyo just after 
the war with a group of newsmen, and even 
then we could sense the profound postwar 
change coming over the Japanese people 
What we could not sce in our limited visit 
we learned directly from General Mac- 
Arthur, who invited us to lunch at the 
American embassy, The farseeing general 
predicted to us then—in 1946—that the Jap- 
anese traditional way of life would soon be- 
come a thing of the past. How true his 
prediction was, and how well Time has 
shown this in its pages 

Leo CULLINANE 

Washington 


No Farce in Durango 
Sir 

In your March 23 story, “Epic in Du- 
rango,” you misrepresented the facts con- 
cerning the near drowning of Audie Murphy. 
I know because I was visiting Audie in 
Durango at the time the incident happened. 
The people involved—Inge Morath, Bill 
Pickens and Audie—are my personal friends. 

Inge, familiar with peril, wandered to the 
lake [at the time Audie and Bill were strug- 
gling in the water] and immediately recog- 
nized an emergency. Not standing on cere- 
mony, she stripped quickly to her bra and 
shorts before diving into the lake. She was 
no more exposed than had she been wear- 
ing a two-piece bathing suit. The sprint 
| through the chilly water exhausted her too. 








Phil Stern 
Ince & Auntie (BEFORE) 


But the three, acting as a team, took turns 
in holding each other up at intervals until 
they made the shore. 

I assure you the incident was no farce, 
but your reporting put three heroic people 
in a ridiculous light. 

Davip McCLure 
North Hollywood, Calif. 
Sir: 

A truly heroic deed. We would appreciate it 
if you would print a picture of Miss Morath 
so if we ever chance to meet her, we could 
look for a possible place to drown. 

Georce W. Scott JR. ’59 

Dona.p A. TOCHER 59 
University 
NJ 


Ep. 


Princeton 
Princeton, 


@ See cut. 


Another Chamber Editor 
Sir 

I dispute your statement of March 23 that 
Erwin D. Canham, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor and newly elected presi- 
dent of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, is 
* > the first newspaperman in the Cham- 
ber’s long line of 32 presidents.” 

My grandfather, the late John H. Fahey, 
was a leader in forming the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, was president in 1914 and 
1o1s. He was editor and manager of the 
Associated Press in Boston, and later super- 


intendent of the A.P. in New England. He 
was editor and publisher of the Boston 
Traveler, president and publisher of the 


Worcester (Mass.) Post and the Manchester 
(N.H.) Mirror, president of the Clark Press, 
and publisher of the New York Evening 
Post. He was also second vice president of 
the Associated Press. 

Mrs. ARTHUR F 
Needham Heights, Mass. 


Quite a newspaperman, and quite a 
president in the Chamber’s long line of 
32.—Eb. 


Of Tillich & God (Contd.} 


Sir: 

Philosopher Paul Tillich |Time, March 16] 
has done the greatest service to the mean- 
ing of Christianity Albert Schweitzer's 
commentaries on the same subject 

LAuRA JANE Mussa 
Minn 


. LITTLE Jr. 


since 


Little Falls, 


Sir: . 

Celsus, Voltaire, Ingersoll, Paine et al. had 
the honesty to attack Christianity from out- 
side the church, Tillich, Niebuhr, Bultmann 
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He makes important decisions all day long...his first today was 





‘TOP BRASS’ restores needed moisture to stop scalp dryness! 
Scientifically medicated to fight dandruff! — 


tl — a 


Depend on ‘TOP BRASS’, Revlon’s greaseless hair dressing, F OP» ) 
to keep your hair naturally neat all day and evening! Sau fF ms ai 


This exclusive formula stops flakiness, fights dandruff ! ~ 
FROM THE MEN'S ale OF REVLON 


“TOP BRASS 


Try new Top Brass Roll-On Deodorant and Top Brass After-Shave Lotion! 
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You'll love the lightness 
of imported 


DUFF GORDON 
SHERRIES 


More DUFF GORDON arrives in the United 
States than any other imported sherry. 


SOLE U.S. REPRESENTATIVES : 
MUNSON G. SHAW CO.,INC.,NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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| Subscription Rates: U.S. and Canada, 


and company promulgate their infidelity as 
“theologians” and “clergymen.” Tillich’s re- 
ligious vaporings—a kind of 20th century 
Gnosticism—would rob Christianity of its 
Christ, its Bible, its God, its salvation and 
its sense, Tillich lights matches in the dark 
instead of opening the windows of his 
mind to let in the sun of righteousness. 
The miracle of the church is that it survives 
both open enemies like Voltaire and Trojan 
horses like Tillich. 

(Tue Rev.) GEORGE SCOTCHMER 
First Presbyterian Church 
Galveston, Texas 
Sir 

If God is as complicated as Paul Tillich 
says he is, I'm joining the devil pronto. 

NICK SAMA 

Palisade, N.J 


Under New Management 
Sir 
In your March 23 issue you report that 
Alexander L. Guterma “won a round in his 
battle with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission when it rescinded the ban on 
trading in Bon Ami, a Guterma company.” 
The [trading ban] was removed on_ the 
petition of this company | which emphasized 
that] the present management has no associa- 
tion whatsoever with members of prior 
management, including Alexander Guterma. 
R. PAUL WEESNER 
President 
The Bon Ami Co. 
New York City 


@ Reader Weesner is right. Alexander 
Guterma resigned from Bon Ami in 
May 1957.—Eb. 


More Talk 
Sir 

I want to thank you very much for giving 
my father a title [Tiwe, March 16]. I'm 
sure he deserves it, and I can't think how the 
Queen came to be so careless as to overlook 
this fact 

I want vou to know that James's hearing 
aid is a myth born of my imagination. He 
hears perfectly well but is too smart to 
let on. 

As for Oscar's comment—that I am just 
this side of vulgarity—it is a pleasure to be 
this side of it, and I wish he would come 
over and join me some time 

PAMELA MASON 


Beverly Hills, Calif 


For Whom? 
Sir 

Fie to your TV reviewer of For Whom the 
Bell Tolls |March 23]. Bravo to John Frank 
enheimer for preserving the craftsmanship of 








Ernest Hemingway, whose use of the spoken 
word conveys both a poetic simplicity of 
character and a depth of emotion. 

(Mrs.) June W. Bray 
Washington 
Sir: 

To a presentation that attempts to rise 
above the one-dimensional “package series” 
should be attributed a certain amount of 
esteem even if it falls short of its goal. Mr. 
Frankenheimer and the splendid cast may 
have lacked in many respects by your re- 
viewer's utopian standards, but they brought 
a rare spark of beauty, truth and creativity 
to a usually insipid television schedule 

Mary JANE MUNDIPARE 
Latham, N.Y. 








Sir 
If for 364.99 days a year the arena is 
rented out to cowboys, clowns and corn 
peddlers, does the drama-starved aficionado 
still throw garbage at the only bullfight to 
come along? 
Harry F. WATERS 
Eastchester, N.Y. 
Sir 
The most absurd objection was that “the 
story itself seemed dated.” It is fantastic to 
try to imagine eliminating novels and plays 
from our literature on the criterion of dated- 
ness. Oedipus Rex and Hamlet, to name only 
two, would have to go immediately 
The language in the production did not 
bother me at all. I was prosaic enough to 
take the “Did the earth move?” dialogue as 
gypsy lore. Let's just assume that your critic 
has neither been a gypsy nor ever made 
love on a mountainside. I've never been a 
gypsy cither, but I have made love on a 
mountainside. Could this have helped? 
D. WAGNER 





Chicago 
@ It must have.—Eb. 


Sir 

I somehow got the impression that your 
reviewer would have preferred a more 
“modern” locale for the story—perhaps Cuba 
just prior to the collapse of the Batista 
regime. I can just see the mountainside love 
scene, Jordan (Errol Flynn would be perfect 
in the role) leers at Maria and wheezes: 
“Baby, this really swings.” 

Mary Hote 





Evanston, Ill 
Sir 

For Whom the 
casionally for you 


Bell Tolls—it tolls oc- 


Veta M. Boaz 

Head of English Department 
St. Anne’s School 
Charlottesville, Va 
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Enjoy a long weekend to Europe on the s.s. Unrrep States 


The world’s smartest resort 
is the world’s fastest ship 


Sail to Europe with a gay Who's Who on the s.s. United States 


s.s.United States World’s fastest liner. s.s. America Popular running mate, sails 
sails from New York 12 noon: Apr. 24; May 8, 22; from New York Apr. 25; May 15; June 5, 26; July 17; 
June 4, 19; July 2, 16, 31; Aug. 14, 28, and regularly Aug. 7, 27; Sept. 18, and regularly thereafter. 514 days 
thereafter. Arrives Havre early morning Sth day, to Cobh, 64% to Havre, 7 to Southampton, 8 to Bremer 
Southampton same afternoon. First class S367 up; haven. First class $31.2 up; Cabin class $212 up; Tourist 
Cabin class $232 up; Tourist class $181 up. class S174 up. 


Consult our Authorized Travel Agents o 


NO FINER FOOD AND SERVICE AFLOAT OR ASHORE 
One Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. Tel.: Digby 4-5800 


Offices also in Baltimore, Boston cago, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles 





: ae 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick M. ee. for dinner! And Acres of leg room and an Mr. and Mrs. Rudy Vallee 
Warburg enjoy a_ refreshing dancing to Meyer Davis music endless variety of fun and games take a sea-going vacation on 
stroll in the sun on the spacious Shown here are Mr. and Mrs win the enthusiastic approval of the beautiful s.s. Awmrica. This 
sun deck. Mr. Warburg is a part David R. Hull. Mr. Hull is Vice theatrical producer Mr. Richard popular liner offers you extra 
ner in Kuhn, Loeband Company. President of Raytheon Mfg. Co. Myers and Mrs. Myers. hours of luxury at sea. 
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“Personal attention to quality 





is the secret of giving the customer 


a car he will enjoy’ 


LT rate 


5. E. KNUDSEN, GENERAL MANAGER, PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION 


During a period of high public acclaim for its cars and increased 


production to meet demand, the people of Pontiac are pledged to 


maintain personal attention to quality. Every car will be inspected 


and checked with the same care and concern characteristic of 


Pontiac craftsmanship for more than a quarter century. 


A man who wants a 1959 Pontiac really wants it and 
he wants it now. 


But in the course of building a Pontiac, 700 inspec- 
tors check 7000 different things. This takes time and it 
takes people. And people, not machines, build Pontiaes. 


We're building them at a considerably faster pace 
these days. Our 1959 car has captured the imagination 
of a vast new group of smart Americans. These are 
men and women who appreciate harmony in automo- 
bile lines. They prefer a sleek, trim appearance without 
clutter, clash and confusion. They recognize the sig- 
nificance of a balanced car, the result of our own 
Wide-Track Wheel design. 

As the editors of Motor Trend Magazine said in 
awarding us their 1959 Car of the Year trophy, 
“Pontiac with Wide-Track Wheels is the best com- 
bination of ride, handling, performance and styling of 
any 1959 car”. 

With all the acclaim, however, our control of 
quality will not be hastened. Attention to detail will 


not be rushed. You can order your new Pontiac know- 
ing full well it will be delivered soon and it will be 
delivered ready for you to enjoy. 


Your nearest Pontiac dealer is an important part of 
the Pontiac family that puts and keeps this great 
automobile in your proud hands, Give him a eall or 
stop by to see him this week. 





The Only Car With Wide-Track Wheels 


Wheels are 5 inches farther apart. This widens the stance, 
not the car. Lower center of gravity makes the car grip the 
road. Lean and sway disappear. You get safer cornering, 
easier handling, a steadier, balanced, smoother ride. 


P ONTIAC! America’s Number @) Road Car 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION © GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


40,000,000 More People 
Will Need Telephone Service 


Good and abundant telephone service 
is an indispensable part of the progress, 
prosperity and defense of the country. 


As the population grows and grows 
(it will be increased by 40,000,000 by 
1970) it is clear that more and more 


communication service will be needed. 


This will require large amounts of new 
capital and the telephone business must 
have good earnings to provide the service 
and compete for the investor’s dollars. 
There is no other way. 


Sometimes there is a tendency to think 
that the approval of adequate earnings 
is wholly in the interest of the company 
and that it should be resisted automati- 
cally, regardless of the need. 


Actually it benefits you as a telephone 
user, your community, and your state. 


The gain is not only in direct telephone 
jobs and wages but in helping each state 
encourage and attract other businesses. 
You cannot keep prosperity up while 


Bell Telephone System 





NEW CUSTOMER! 
Over 11,000 babies are born every day in the U.S. 


regulating telephone expansion and em- 
ployment down. 


Telephone users benefit by sharing the 
economies and efficiencies that come from 
being able to plan and build ahead. 
A repressive policy on company earnings, 
by limiting research, progress and long- 
term economies, would lead almost inevi- 
tably to poorer service at a higher price 
than you would otherwise have to pay. 
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Why is it that Canada Dry 
Bourbon has gained so many 
enthusiastic friends? Well, 
fine flavor for one, the result 
of patient craftsmanship in 
the old Kentucky manner. 
And its price, so very low, 
means real value. Take the 
test of just one taste. We're 
confident it will lead you 
back toCanada Dry Bourbon 


-again, and again. 


CANADA DRY 
BOURBON 


Ease 


« . 
Ss) o® 


BOURBON 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. 86 PROOF — CANADA DRY CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
14 


‘MISCELLANY 


8 Humble TT. In Buffalo, when results 
of an annual mathematics contest arrived 
from 61 schools in the region. more than 
one out of four of the teachers’ tabula- 
tions contained mathematical errors. 





Down & Up the River. In Warsaw, a 
Polish court pondered the law on foreign 
currency, decided that it was legal for a 
Pole to win dollars from a foreigner in a 
card game, but he would be subject to a 
jail term if the luck shifted and he used 
the dollars to pay off his losses. 


Cracked Whip. In Jefferson City, Mo., 
State Senator Albert M. Spradling leaned 
over too far backward in his chair in the 
Senate chamber. later received a telegram 
from a constituent: HEARTILY APPROVE 
OF YOUR POSITION ON THE FLOOR OF THE 
SENATE. 


Curaider. In Iola, Wis.. a series of 
burglaries ended with the arrest of Dr. 





Ralph Wiley, 42, a village physician, who 
explained that he had been collecting pa- 
tients’ antiques in order to start a Wau- 
paca County museum. 


Shmoo Horn. In Toledo, police in- 
voked the suspicious-persons ordinance, 
arrested a young man because he was 
wearing rubber gloves, carried a red face 
mask in his pocket, had let a pistol fall 
out of his pants leg. 


Free Throw. In Hamilton, Oh'o, Po- 
lice Captain Thomas Bagley announced 
that he knew about a hidden weapon in a 
cell block of Butler County jail, threat- 
ened a TV blackout of a University of 
Cincinnati basketball game if it was not 
turned in, immediately received sx billy 
clubs and two hacksaw blades. 


Stratification. In Colchester. England, 
Geologists Leonard Knowles and Frank 
A, Middlemiss published an article called 
“The Lower Greensand in the Hindhead 
area of Surrey and Hampshire.” said: 
“The authors express their appreciation 
of those landowners, farmers, and quarry- 
owners who have permitted them to enter 
their property, and their apologies to 
many others for trespassing.” 





Schuylkill Passport. In Pailadelphia, 
an ad on the wall of Don’s Sunoco sta- 
tion says: FOREIGN CARS WASHED ONLY 
IN IMPORTED WATER. 


Zoo Plate. In Manhattan, members 
and guests of the Explorers Club ate a 
smorgasbord of roast caterpillar, barbe- 
cued Japanese snake, fried Japanese ant 
eggs, fried grasshoppers, pickled African 
honeybees. Bombay duck, stuffed squid in 
its own ink, roast seal flipper, hard-boiled 
quail eggs, salted whale skin. bits of rein- 
deer steak. broiled Italian sparrows, fried 
Mexican Agave worms, raw calves’ eyes 

| Armenian. 
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This is the way QANTAS bids you bon voyage 


You settle back in your soft, roomy seat aboard the Qantas 
luxury airliner. You look out the window, searching for an- 
other smile, another wave from your family and friends. 

And then you see them—the Qantas ground crew. Two men, 
a girl...standing ramrod straight on the runway. And sud- 
denly, they're saluting you! 

That’s the way we say bon voyage at Qantas—with a 
starchy, spit-and-polish salute. 

An unnecessary touch? Perhaps. But to us, it’s every bit as 
necessary as the captain’s personal greeting. And the snowy 
linens that wrap your breakfast buns in warmth. And the 
15,000 items on every plane that pamper you along the way, 

Because when you put these touches together, they add up 
to a very special kind of service. A service that’s warmer, 
worldlier than any you've ever known. Qantas service. 

May we bid you bon voyage? Soon? 





Australia's 
round-the-world 
luxury line 


See any travel agent for Qantas service to Europe, Africa, In 
world in er direction, east or west. Just name ye 
—and he'll do the rest. And soon he can 


dia, Asia or all around the 
chet —first cle 
or ec you aboard a Qant 
all-jet ai . «. for new spaciousness, new silence, new speed! QANTAS offices o 
New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Honolulu, Vancouver, B. C. or BOAC, generat 
sales agents for Qantas, in New York, Chicago, Washington, Boston, Detroit, Miami, Dallas, 
Philadelphia, Winnipeg, Montreal, Toronto. 

























A steady, level drive—even over the roughest roads. That's what ‘To orsion-Aire giv: 
in Cars of The Forward Look. This exclusive suspension system makes them America ’s finest 
driving cars—and at no extra cost. You get the good things first from Chrysler Corporation. 


A DRIVE win bring out the 


difference great engineering makes 


= Drive one of the Can Do Cars of The Forward Look. 
The quality cars from Chrysler Corporation. 


Built for the 1 man in 4 who wants a little bit more. 


PLYMOUTH - DODGE +: DE SOTO +: CHRYSLER : IMPERIAL 
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How would you pay 
a big hospital bill... 
and your household 
expenses, too? 








MONY can help you when you need money most! 


Unexpected hospital and surgery expenses can drain the 
family savings. And if Dad is laid up, his paycheck may 
stop, too... 

That’s why so many people now carry a personalized 
MONY Hospital Policy . . . or MONY Disability Income 
Policy. Many men with families carry both! 


MONY’s Hospital Policy, individual or family plan: 
MON Y’s deductible hospital policy is similar, in principle, 
to automobile collision insurance— you pay smaller bills, 


Mowa 6- N.. WY 


The Mutuol Life Insuronce Company Of New York, New York, N.Y. 
Offices located throughout the United States and in Conada 


FOR UFE, ACCIDENT & SICKNESS, GROUP INSURANCE, PENSION PLANS 
MOMY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! 
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MONY helps handle bigger ones. And MONY’s wide 
range of deductibles permits you to select a plan to 
better fit your budget. 


MONY’s Disability Income Policy can provide a regular 
income when accident or sickness cuts off your paycheck. 
Here, too, there can be a choice of coverages. The best 
for you depends upon your personal requirements. 
MONY’s free booklet, ‘“The Dollars and Sense of Illness 
and Accident,”’ tells about personalizing your insurance. 











* FREE! FOR YOU! MONY, Dept. T-43 my 
$ Bway at 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. [soy 
. 
" 4 Lay 
: Please send me a copy of MONyY’s free sd 
e booklet, ‘““The Dollars and Sense of 
: Illness and Accident.” 
. 
. Name. eb 
. 
- Address. 
Ld County 
. City or Zone 
2 Date 
. 060 ee Ot Birth 
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At TRANS 





To a proofreader... 


this means space 


...But to homes and industries in the 


Big River Region, this always means 


an abundance of efficient natural gas 


TEXAS GAS 


TRANSMISSION CORPORATION 


Offices: Owensboro, Kentucky * Houston, Texas 





SION CORPORATION 


THE 


BIG 





To a mathematician... 


this means equal and parallel 





Texas Gas pipelines transport natural gas to dis- 
tributing companies and industries located in 
the ever expanding Ohio and Mississippi river val- 
leys. Industries and business leaders are urged to 
keep an eye on Texas Gas and its vital service area. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Pre Bom 


As Time's editors and correspondents gather the week’s 
news, they unearth many an item that might make an “ex- 
clusive” headline were Time a daily newspaper. But Time, 
being a weekly, does not make a play for the exclusive 


story (it might not last); 
deal with mere “headline” 


and Time is not content to 
items (it’s the whole story that 


counts). Each week Trme’s “front of the book” (NATIONAL 
Arrarrs, ForeiGN News, THe Hemispnere) deals with 
stories that have been published in newspapers and broad- 
cast on TV and radio, But much in Time is new, as, for 
example, these intimate details from stories in this issue: 


e Enemies of Premier Abdul Karim Kassem, 


the man who is 


strategic Iraq’s chief bulwark against a Communist takeover, 
charge that he himself flirted with Communism in his youth. 
Kassem himself recently told a Trme correspondent: “I don’t 
care about parties . . . They can call us Communists or anything 


else if they like.” 


Incidentally, 


the main reason Kassem rides 


through Baghdad every afternoon is not to receive the applause 
of the crowds, but to visit his suburban home for a bath: the 
Defense Ministry, where Kassem sleeps, has no bathroom. 


e Acting Secretary of State Herter was the only one of the Big 
Four to walk into the foreign ministers’ meeting last week with a 
detailed proposal for the Western position at a summit confer- 
ence; when the British, French or West Germans argued 

point, Herter would ask if they had an alternate suggestion. 


None had. 


e Secretary of State John Foster Dulles will not make up his 
mind about resigning until he sees whether he can recover his 
strength during a leisurely vacation in Florida. Says a close’ 
friend: “If he can stand on his feet, he will be at Geneva.” 


e The President’s nominee for the chairmanship of the Republi- 
can National Committee, Kentucky's Senator Thruston Morton, 
checked with both Nelson Rockefeller and Dick Nixon before 
agreeing to run, but he has both publicly and privately pledged 
his support to Nixon in 1960. 


eThe U.S. Air Force C-130 that flew the Berlin corridor at 
25,000 ft. instead of the usual 10,000 ft. to test Russian reaction 
had advance clearance from the President, Britain's Foreign Sec- 
retary Selwyn Lloyd, in Washington for the NATO meeting, hit 
the ceiling when he saw press reports of the C-130 flight, 
snapped questions at Acting Secretary of State Herter at their 
next meeting, was calmed down when Herter promised to con- 
sult him before it happened again. 


Statehood for an archipelago in the Pacific inevitably raised 
new hopes on an island in the Caribbean, but Puerto Rico’s bear- 
like Governor, Luis Mufoz Marin, sees a future for the island 
that veers away from statehood and toward a well-padded auton- 
omy from Uncle Sam. 
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Resort—by Croft Carpet Mills—one of the first new carpets in Textured Caprolan. 


Fresh new colors. Lively new textures. Colors and industrial applications (upholstery fabrics, 
and textures that stay beautiful because they're tires, seat belts, rope, conveyor belts, to mention 
built right into the fiber. That’s carpet of Tex- a few). If you're looking for a change for the 
tured Caprolan! New Textured Caprolan is fila- better in your products, get the facts about 
ment nylon, and it’s a significant achievement in oe Eyre. 


rolan 


NYLON FIBER BY ALLIED CHEMICAL 


carpet yarn engineering. 
Certified for performance, carpet of Textured 


Caprolan will not shed, pill, or fuzz. It’s unex- 
celled for wearability. Cleans easily with proper 
detergent. Comes in a rainbow of sparkling col- 
ors, at prices to fit most budgets. 





| 
Fiber Sales & Service National Aniline Division 
261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Caprolan is equally superior in many other home Allied makes the Caprolan fiber—not the carpet 
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The case of the tell-tale icicle sis o, cons cover 


: Mrs. Louis Laver 
Lincoln, Iilinois 





**Mr. Lauer and I were visiting in St. Louis. 
A relative was keeping an eye on our home 
while we were gone. 

“One frigid morning he noticed a large, 
weirdly-shaped icicle had formed over a 
downstairs window. He hurried inside to 
find the entire first floor flooded. A pipe 
upstairs had broken loose from the faucet. 
The burst pipe was sending a steady stream 
of water downstairs. 

**An unusual accident. And our Hardware 
Mutuals man certainly gave us unusual 


service. He arranged for immediate loss 
inspection. Our settlement checks, amount- 
ing to over $1,700, were completely satis- 
factory. We were delighted!” 


Dividend savings, too! 


Countless families find that Hardware Mutuals 
thrifty one-policy Homeowners Insurance* gives 
them exactly the protection they need. Remember: 
every year Hardware Mutuals have returned divi- 
dend savings to policyholders. If skilled insurance 
counsel, fast claims action and savings sound in- 
teresting to you, we'd be happy to talk about 


your home. *Available in most states 


M t ] insurance for your Auto... Home... Business 
ar W are u ua S. Stevens Point, Wisconsin + Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY * HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER CLENCHES Fist AT NATO Counctt MEETING 


Fifteen 


THE NATION 
Clearing the Fog 


Neither the smoke screens of Commu- 
nist propaganda nor the fog of Western 
self-doubt could obscure the nakedness of 
the Communist challenge last week or the 
facts of growing faith and growing 
strength in the camp of free men. Items: 
@ Red China battled with bombs and 
paratroops to blot out the last vestiges of 
independence in Tibet, and the Dalai 
Lama’s spectacular escape into India (se¢ 
ForEIGN News), brought home the point 
for would-be neutralists in Asia and Afri- 
ca that they stay neutral in the cold war 
to their ultimate peril. 

@ NATO’s retaliatory power got vital re- 
inforcement when Italy became the sec- 
ond European nation (the other; Britain) 
to announce acceptance of U.S. inter- 
mediate-range ballistic missiles. 

@ Russia grabbed so nakedly for power 
by puppet in the Middle East’s Iraq (see 
ForetGN News) that the Arab world was 
brought up short. 

@ The U.S. challenged one Russian at- 
tempt to restrict entry to Berlin by send- 
ing a C-130 transport in and out of Berlin 
well above the Russian-set limit of 10,000 
it., despite harassment by Communist 
fighters; days later came a Russian back- 
down. 

G The 15-nation NATO Council, meeting 
in Washington, turned NATO’s tenth an- 
niversary into a resounding statement of 
support for a policy of no backdown on 





Berlin. no disengagement in Central Eu- 
rope—‘no surrender by stages,” one 
NATO minister put it. “Not one hand- 
ful of NATO earth has been lost,” said 


fingers, a wide reach and a 


NATO’s Commanding General Lauris Nor- 
stad in Paris. “Keep it so.” 

Much of the original fog of concession 
talk had in fact swirled up behind Brit- 
ain’s Prime Minister Harold Macmillan, 
as he journeyed from Moscow to Paris to 
Bonn to Washington last month, trailing 
anonymous spokesmen who talked about 
recasting the situation, making a start on 
troop reductions in Germany, etc. Mac- 
millan, by his record no soft-liner, had 
nonetheless stirred worries about appease- 
ment among other NATO members. 

Communism’s moves of the week dem- 
onstrated the futility of concessions; the 
West’s moves of the week demonstrated 
the West’s resolve not to make any. 

Said President Eisenhower pointedly in 
a weekend speech at Gettysburg College: 
‘The course of appeasement is not only 
dishonorable. It is the most dangerous one 
we could pursue. The world paid a high 
price for the lesson of Munich—but it 
learned it well.” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Meeting in Room 5106 


Something about Washington 
diplomats of their aura of glamor. The 
sense of international drama that runs 
through secret meetings in ancient build 
ings in London's Whitehall, or Paris 
Quai d'Orsay, is lost in the State Depart- 
ment’s Room 5106 (“the largest confer- 
ence room’’) in Foggy Bottom. Bereft of 
the vintage attention of exquisitely cor- 
rect French /Auissiers, the men of diploma- 
cy get a meat-and-potatoes feeling when 
they are shown around Washington by 
polite young men in business suits wear- 


divests 


on 


new punc h. 


ing blue lapel ribbons imprinted USHER. 
But if Washington did little for cere- 
mony as the West’s Big Four foreign min- 
isters gathered last week in Room 5106 
to talk about the May 11 foreign minis- 
ters’ conference with the U.S.S.R., the 
city at least provided a down-to-earth set- 
ting for some down-to-earth discussion. 
Complete Plan. In closed-door secrecy 
the U.S.’s Acting Secretary of State Chris- 
tian Herter, Britain’s Foreign Secretary 
Selwyn Lloyd, France’s Foreign Minister 
Maurice Couve de Murville, and West 
Germany's Foreign Minister Heinrich von 
Brentano went over proposals developed 





Von BRENTANO & Lioyp 
Openhandy. ... 


by their hard-working careermen. Brit- 
ain’s Lloyd said he thought that the West 
should offer some concession to the 
U.S.S.R. to lure the Kremlin into detailed 
talks on Germany; then, with Russian in- 
terest whetted, suggest some concessions 
by the Communists. Couve de Murville 
and Von Brentano said they thought the 
West should make concessions only if 
Russia offered concessions first. 

The U.S.’s Herter took a position in 
between, contended that the West should 
offer the U.S.S.R. “a reasonable plan” — 
and, as it turned out, his was the only 
complete plan of proposals and positions, 
as opposed to the other diplomats’ “pieces 
of plans.” Time after time, in polite dis- 
cussion, Herter invited anybody who 
sniped at the U.S. plan to offer up alter- 
natives. None were forthcoming. 

Big Provision. The U.S. plan was ap- 
parently the basic plan that would be put 
up to the Kremlin at the May rr confer- 
ence. Its outline, subject to some reshap- 
ing at another Big Four meeting in Paris 
at month's end: 1) the West would offer 
such “military concessions” as beginnings 
of disarmament in small zones of Germa- 
ny, provided—a big provision—that the 
Russians accept inspection and work to- 
ward a general disarmament-with-inspec- 
tion plan. This would be offered in return 
for 2) such “political concessions” as 
Kremlin agreement to make a start on 
German reunification, Both sides would 
encourage more contacts between West 
Germany and East Germany; the West 
would not recognize East Gerr 
genuine reunification but might be willing 
to deal with East German officials as Rus- 
sian “agents.” If the Russians agreed to a 
reunification plan, said Herter, the prob- 
lem of Berlin, the natural capital, would 
solve itself. If they did not, the West 
would keep its troops in Berlin, although 
it might be willing to negotiate on some 
measure of United Nations supervision. 

With that much agreed upon, the Big 
Four adjourned to tell the rest of the 
NATO ministers what they had planned. 





1any before 





Herter & Couve DE MuRVILLE 
tighter « 
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NATO Councit WorKING Session Gets UNDERWAY 
Ten years, a new battle and a firm stand. 


Unanimous Determination 


In the fine print of the epochal NATO 
Treaty signed by twelve nations in Wash- 
ington in 1949, was the provision that 
any NATO member could come back in 
ten years to suggest changes in the treaty 
structure. Last week, as the NATO Coun- 
cil got together in conference rooms and 
on the flag-banked platform of Washing- 
ton’s Departmental Auditorium, nobody 
suggested that a single comma of the 
original treaty ought to be changed. 

NATO had had its ups and downs in 
the ten years, had short-fallen on some 
of its military ambitions and hopes for 
cultural unity, but its members represent- 
ed 15 nations and 450 million free people 
from North America, on one side, through 
Western Europe to Greece and Turkey, on 
the other. And despite the addition of 
missile-rattling to the Communist arsenal 
of threats, the nations not only still stood 
solid on their anti-Communism, but most 
of them wanted to be sure that the Com- 
munists knew it. Highlighters among the 
speakers 

Acting Secretary of State Christian Her- 
ter (U.S.): The essential point about the 
Berlin crisis is that the Communists must 
understand in advance that the NATO 
nations “are firm in our resolve to use 
military power if necessary.” Once the 
Communists understand that, they will 
not risk war over Berlin. 

NATO Secretary-General Paul-Henri 
Spaak (Belgium “Moscow is playing a 
game in which the ultimate stake is | our 
very existence We must, therefore 
even more resolutely than before ensi 
ly our collective defense effort, strengthen 
our political solidarity and extend our 








cooperation. 

VATO Council President Joseph 
M.A.H. Luns (Netherlands): Those who 
in the present situation talk about “dis- 


engagement,” “freezes,” etc. are showing 
a mentality that comes close to neutral- 
ism. “Communism uses these people. It 
cajoles them, approaches them, assures 
them that Western concessions, withdraw- 
al, disengagement will open the way to 
lasting peace. Most disengagement plans 
are essentially Communist creations, de- 
signed to neutralize Germany, to make 
Western Europe defenseless and to force 
the withdrawal of allied troops from the 
Continent—in other words, to deprive Eu- 
rope and the alliance of the main pillars 
on which peace rests.” 

But it was Dwight Eisenhower, sym- 
bolizing the dangerous early days when 
he flew to Europe as NATO's first Su 
preme Commander, who brought the alli- 
ance’s purpose into clearest focus with 
the greatest simplicity. “Look at the 
hand,” he said, raising his hand, fanning 
his fingers in a gesture that many of his 
old NATO officers well remembered. 
“Each finger is not of itself a very good in- 
strument for either defense or offense, but 
close it in a fist and it can become a very 
formidable weapon of defense . The 
need, as we reach for a lasting peace with 
justice, is the abandonment of the Com- 
munist purpose of world domination.” 

Just to be sure that the Russians know 
that NATO is braced for whatever crises 
they want to create in the next ten 
years, the NATO Council closed its three- 
day session with a brief communiqué not- 
ing its “unanimous determination to main- 
tain the freedom of the people of West 
Berlin, and the rights and obligations of 
the Allied powers.” 


Ceiling Unlimited 

With routine briskness, a U.S. Air Force 
officer walked into Berlin’s four-power Air 
Safety Center one day last fortnight, filed 
a flight plan for an incoming C-130 Lock- 
heed Hercules turboprop transport plane. 
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Altitude for the flight through the Berlin 
air corridor to the Communist-surrounded 
city: 25,000 ft. Instantly, the Soviet rep- 
resentative at A.S.C. protested; ever since 
the four powers occupied Berlin, the Rus- 
sians have arbitrarily set an altitude ceil- 
ing for non-Russian planes at 10,000 ft., 
reserved the airspace above for them- 
selves. The U.S. officer shrugged casually 
at the protest. The Russian reached for 
his phone. 

Moments later, the Hercules took off 
from Evreux, France. When it flew across 
the West German border into the southern 
corridor at 25,000 ft., three Soviet jet 
fighters closed in, wheeled to within 10 


ft. of the transport’s wingtips, buzzed an- 
noyingly until it entered the landing pat- 
tern of Berlin's Tempelhof airport. On the 
return trip, also at 25,000 ft., it was har- 
assed by Russian fighters all the way 
through the corridor to the western bor- 
ders of Communist-held East Germany. 
Top Support. The high-flying trip was 
no flight of pilot’s fancy. Last month Air 
Force headquarters in Europe proposed to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff that the U.S. 
challenge Soviet claims to the right to 
limit flight altitudes in the corridors. The 
Chiefs weighed the idea, agreed that the 
U.S. ought to establish its right to fly 
the corridors at any altitude it deems nec- 
essary; in the event of another Berlin 
blockade, the Air Force will certainly use 
the huge C-130s for long-distance hauls, 
which would require higher altitudes than 
the short prop hauls made by piston- 
driven C-47s, C-119s and C-54s. The 
Chiefs got President Eisenhower's approv- 
al, sent the order, waited for the reaction. 
The Russians were quick to register an 
official protest. Claiming a “prescriptive 
right” to heights over 10,000 ft., they first 
warned darkly that “there may be inci- 
dents if the Americans fly above the 
altitude again without negotiation.” In 
Washington, State Department Spokes- 
man Lincoln White replied that the U.S. 
“has never accepted any altitude ceiling” 
in the air corridors. Next day the Russian 
“warning” was backed down to a simple 
statement that air collisions with Russian 
planes might result, added: “But that 
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does not mean that any American aircraft 
would be molested or attacked.” Finally 
Moscow got around to a diplomatic pout 
that the U.S. was trying to “prejudice” the 
forthcoming Foreign Ministers meeting. 
Top Protests. Its point made, the U.S. 
did a backdown of a sort, too. The Pen- 
tagon plan was to establish the pattern 
with several flights above 10,000 ft. But 
Britain’s Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd 
hove into his Washington meeting with 
Acting Secretary of State Christian Herter 
heatedly protesting that the flights might 
cause dangerous incidents in the touchy 
Berlin situation.* Although West Germa- 
ny, France and Britain (but apparently 
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not Lloyd) had been duly notified in ad- 
vance of the 25,000-ft. flight, Herter prom- 
ised to call off further flights until the two 
could sit down and talk the whole thing 
over. 

Nonetheless, the U.S. had clearly chal- 
lenged one arbitrary Soviet restriction on 
access to Berlin, had just as clearly won 
its point. 


DEFENSE 
Determined Ally 


The free world’s best military news 
last week registered most plainly in the 
outraged headlines of Rome's Communist 
daily L’Unita: ALARMING AMERICAN 
REVELATIONS OF AGREEMENT FOR MISSILES 
IN ITALY. The Red worry was well 
founded. Italy, after long debate, had de- 


* London’s Daily Mirror was a good deal less 
diplomatic in its anger over the Hercules flight 
and the U.S, military in general. “A new men- 
ace!” it cried. “The loudmouthed American 
generals . . . The peoples of the West-—and of 
Russia and her satellites—are expected to be- 
lieve that General Lauris Norstad (American 
general), General Nathan Twining (American 
general), General Thomas D, White (American 
general) are the only men who matter.” A 
speech by NATO Commander Norstad opposing 
a thin-out of Western forces in Europe was 
called “a threat to the hopes of world peace.” 
The comments before congressional committees 
on U.S. preparedness made by Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Twining and Air Force 
Chief of Staff White were the Mirror’s proof of 
U.S. warmongering: “The men with the medals 
are meddling too much.”’ 


cided to install two squadrons of U.S. 
intermediate-range (1,500 miles) ballistic 
missiles. The news from Rome put fresh 
mettle into NATO, greater depth and 
power into the West's entire defense 
structure. 

Simple geography (see map) explained 
it. During the early ‘60s, when Russia 
may hold a temporary lead in numbers 
of intercontinental missiles, NATO's 
IRBMs based in England and Italy. later 
perhaps in Turkey, will cover enough tar- 
gets in Russia to bridge the gap between 
less effective SAC bombers and rising 
numbers of U.S.-based ICBMs. Perhaps 
even more important, possession of mis- 
siles by NATO nations (for the time be- 
ing the U.S. controls the atomic war- 
heads) gives them a sense of participation 
in their own defense in the missile era. 

While the Italians leaked their firm 
decision to a semi-official news agency, 
the missile they will get, the Army- 
designed Jupiter, was again proving its 
bright new reputation for reliability. In a 
summery twilight  test-firing, Jupiter 
blasted aloft on its tenth successful flight 
(out of 15 tries, only one blowup), its 
third flight since Chrysler Corp. started 
supplying birds off its regular assembly 
line.* 

But hardware did much less than the 
Italians last week to steady the West’s 
sometimes teetering confidence in its se- 
curity. “The American people,” wrote 
Washington Columnist Roscoe Drum- 
mond, “would like nothing better than to 
stand up and salute a courageous, riskful 
and determined ally.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Man on Jupiter Island 

Midway in the NATO Council meeting 
in Washington, the delegates stopped to 
send a message of friendship and sympa- 
thy to the man who seemed to personify 
the spirit of the week's unified stand 
against Communist threats: Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles. But Dulles 
needed sympathy less last week, perhaps, 
than at any time since he turned into 
Walter Reed Hospital with a recurrence 
of cancer. Just 840 miles southwest of 
Washington, he was basking in a hot sun 
on plush, lush Jupiter Island, Fla., a guest 
in the vacation home of his good friend 
Under Secretary of State C. Douglas Dil- 
lon. Symbolic items in the Secretary of 
State’s baggage: 1) a flop-brimmed straw 
hat that “cost about $1.98,” and 2) a 
Brooks Brothers shirt box stuffed with 
paperback mysteries. 

Backgammon & Rye. Daily, Dulles got 
up at 6:30 a.m., bathed, shaved, read the 
Miami Herald and Palm Beach Post (the 
New York Times and Herald Tribune 
were brought in later), began to maneuver 
through an Ellery Queen. Breakfast was at 
8 o'clock on the patio, with Dulles decked 
out in sports shirt, slacks and the hat. At 


%* Such businesslike activity shared Canaveral 
spotlights with successful tests of the solid-fuel, 
second-generation Titan ICBM and the air- 
launched (from a B-47) Bold Orion experi- 
mental IRBM (Time, Dec. 29). 
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9:30 Army Captain Edward J. Kamin, an 
internal medicine specialist who had flown 
down in the presidential Columbine with 
Dulles and wife Janet from Washington, 
gave his patient a checkup. At 10:30 
Dulles’ capable personal assistant Joseph 
N. Greene called the State Department, 
got a 15-minute briefing, passed it along 
to his boss. “Well, said Dulles at one 
briefing’s end, “‘let’s go for a swim.” After 
an hour in the pool, Dulles was ready for 
a light lunch: sandwich, glass of high- 
protein milk. 

In the afternoon, Dulles dozed in the 
sun or prowled on through his mysteries. 
(“The detective must put his mind to 
work. My mind is relaxed as I read of his 
deductions.” ) Five-thirty was the cock- 
tail hour for the Dulleses, “Jerry’’ Greene 
and Dr. Kamin—one shot of Old Over- 
holt rye with a splash of water for Dul- 
les, for Mrs. Dulles a martini. In the 
evenings the Dulleses dined alone (typi- 
cal menu: consommé, chipped beef on 
toast,’ cake), afterward played backgam- 
mon, Since 1932, Janet and Foster have 
kept a notebook record of their backgam- 
mon scores. Last week Janet Dulles fell 
even farther behind. 

Pooling & Perking. Dulles hoped that 
the stay at Jupiter Island in the warm 
Florida sunshine, with the cold war left 
behind him, would help him recover from 
effects of the heavy radiation treatment 
at Walter Reed, would also give doctors 
a chance to find out whether the radia- 
tion treatment had arrested the spread 
of his cancer. After he found the answers, 
he would decide whether to 1) carry on 
as Secretary of State, 2) resign as Secre- 
tary but carry on in perhaps the high- 
level, influential capacity of presidential 


adviser on foreign affairs, or 3) resign 
and retire. Last week's clues, for the 
deduction-minded, were few. Said Dr. 


Associated Press 
SECRETARY DULLES 


Back with the eleventh flip? 
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Kamin: “He’s aggressive in his convales- 
cence, He's perking up since he came to 
Florida. He stays in the pool a little 
longer each day.” Said one of his closest 
friends: “If he can stand on two feet, 
he’s going to be at the foreign ministers’ 
conference at Geneva on May 11.”’ 

One afternoon on Jupiter Island, Dulles 
got to talking enigmatically about how he 
and a classmate had made a study of 
probabilities at Princeton. “If you flipped 
a coin ten times and it turned up heads 
every time,” said the Secretary of State, 
“what would be the probability that it 
would turn up tails on the eleventh flip?” 
The study, he said, had helped him in di- 
plomacy. How he reckoned his chances in 
the eleventh flip just ahead he did not say. 





° . 
Fighter's Retirement 

Dedicated to the single principle of 
“resisting the power and influence of Com- 
munist China because I believe to do 
otherwise is to build up the enemy,” Wal- 
ter Spencer Robertson, Virginia invest- 
ment banker and China economic expert, 
built up unusual influence in six years 
(1953-59) as Assistant Secretary of State 
for Far Eastern Affairs. He advocated 
strong U.S, support for Nationalist Chi- 
na’s Chiang Kai-shek and South Korea's 
Syngman Rhee while restraining them (in 
personal missions) from impulsive coun- 
terattacks, helped build the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization, recommended 
U.S. support for Nationalist China's de- 
fense of the offshore Quemoy and Matsu 
islands. He outargued liberal critics who 
urged the recognition of Red China, drew 
his moral from the record of the Tru- 
man Administration. “The U.S.,”’ said he, 
“does bear a very large part of the re- 
sponsibility for the loss of China to the 
Communists. If we had applied the poli- 
cies we used in China to our European 
allies, we would have lost them too.” 

Suffering increasingly in recent years 
from ulcers, headaches and fatigue, Walter 
Robertson sought to resign as long ago as 
January 1957. Secretary of State Dulles, 
an old friend, put his arm around Robert- 
son’s shoulder and said: “You just can’t 
leave. I want you for policy matters, and 
you can leave the detail stuff to other 
people.” Last July Robertson wrote out a 
formal letter of resignation to President 
Eisenhower, was turned down again. Rea- 
son: the Quemoy crisis was brewing, and 
Robertson’s resignation might be read by 
Red China to mean a softening of the U.S. 
position. Last week, when ailing Walter 
Robertson, 65, finally persuaded the Pres- 
ident to accept his resignation effective 
July 1, he got a warm letter from the 
President, treasured most a sentence that 
read: “The policies which you have helped 
develop form a significant part of our 
broad national policy.” 

Robertson's hand-picked successor: his 
Deputy Assistant Secretary James Gra- 
ham Parsons, 51, Groton and Yale (‘29). 
“Jeff Parsons, onetime protégé of far- 
sightedly anti-Communist Ambassador to 
Japan Joseph Grew, is a Foreign Service 
officer who served ably as deputy chief of 
Mission to Japan (1953-56), as U.S. Am- 








ASSISTANT SECRETARY ROBERTSON 
Out with the third try. 


bassador to Laos (1956-58), and sees eye 
to eye with Virginia-bound Walter Spen- 
cer Robertson on the need to base policy 
on the principle—proved correct again in 
Tibet—that Red China is “the enemy.” 


CAPITAL NOTES 


Behind the Scenes 

Rocky's Road? Highly placed, Nixon- 
minded Republican politicos whistle in the 
dark that New York's governor Nelson 
Rockefeller, 50, will bow gracefully out of 
a 1960 contest with Vice President Nixon, 
46, before an argument that runs thus: 
1) Rockefeller partisans will soon discover 
that Nixon has a solid, unbreakable, na- 
tionwide hold on state chairmen, national 
committeemen and convention delegates; 
2) Rockefeller will announce next spring 
that he will not be a presidential candidate 
and that he intends to run for re-election 
as Governor in 1962; 3) Nixon will be 
re-elected President in 1964, and being 
constitutionally unable to run again, will 
appoint Rockefeller Secretary of State and 
start him toward a presidential buildup 
for 1968. The alleged clincher: if Nixon 
is defeated in 1960, Rockefeller can jump 
into the running in 1964. 

Racket Ruckus. Every member of 
Arkansas’ John McClellan’s Senate labor- 
rackets investigating committee is fer- 
vently against labor rackets, but some 
members are beginning to raise a private 
eyebrow at the way Committee Counsel 
Robert Kennedy, 32, runs the show. “The 
Senators,” says a Republican member of 
the committee, “don’t have the slightest 
idea who is to be called, but we can read 
the witness lists in the newspapers. The 
witnesses are gangsters, and you can’t 
defend them. Even so, a lot of the things 
that are done are unfair. For example, 
staff investigators will be put on the stand 
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and will make statements without any 
proof. These statements become part of 
the record, but often they are nothing 
more than the investigator's belief. There 
is no effective rebuttal. The effect is that 
some witnesses who might testify if they 
got a fairer chance take the Fifth Amend- 
ment. I don’t say they would testify. I 
just wonder if they might.” 

Seaton's Stand. Interior Secretary Fred 
Seaton helped mightily to promote 
statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. But 
during Alaska’s own election campaigns 
Seaton’s razzle-dazzle campaigning got a 
cool reception, largely because he was 
regarded as the voice of the federal 
“absentee landlord” in Washington. De- 
spite his lavish promises of Republican 
federal help, Alaska’s Democrats rolled 
up a big victory. Result: “Landlord” 
Seaton will electioneer in low key—and 
only if invited—in the campaign for the 
June primaries now beginning in Hawaii. 

Coming Attractions. The International 
Cooperation Administration, already irked 
by the bestselling success of the semi- 
fictional The Ugly American (which de- 
scribes bumbling failures of U.S. diplomats 
and foreign aidsters in Asian countries), 
has something new to worry about. Uni- 
versal-International is planning to film 
the book in Thailand. and harried ICA 
pressmen can already visualize reaction of 
worldwide movie audiences to an almond- 
eyed Elizabeth Taylor or Kim Novak 
being pushed around by a_ bumptious 
young U.S. foreign aid boy abroad, a 
banality-mouthing U.S. Senator in Asia, 
or a potty U.S. ambassador. The movie- 
makers are asking for State Department 
cooperation, and ICA is opposed. 

Case-Hardened. New Jersey's liberal 
Republican Senator Clifford Case will 
have plenty of back-home trouble when 
he comes up for re-election next year. 
On a recent Jerseywide tour. G.O.P. State 
Chairman Charles Erdman Jr.. a Case 
man, found that most county chairmen 
—including those who fought Cliff Case 
right down to his hairbreadth election in 
1954—oppose his renomination in 1960. 
Already stumping the state with plenty of 
backing: ultraconservative Senate Aspir- 
ant Robert Morris, onetime chief counsel 
for the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee, who was defeated for the 
G.O.P. nomination last year. 

Johnson yv. Boswells. Senate Majority 
Leader Lyndon Johnson, who has always 
held as talented a grip on the Senate 
press gallery as he has on the U.S, Senate, 
is having his first big falling out with the 
press. He complains that newsmen are 
ignoring his grave statements on global 


issues (the need to stick together, to 
reason together as reasonable men and 
women, to plan beyond Berlin, to get the 


truth—either 1) unvarnished, or 2) with 
the bark off, to mobilize for peace, etc., 
etc.). Special point of irritation: press 
reports on his lavishly renovated, greatly 
enlarged Senate office, complete with pa- 
latial bathroom. Big reason for the John- 
sonian irritability with his Boswells, 
chirps a fellow Democratic Senator, is 
that “Lyndon’s a candidate.” 
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SUPREME COURT 
Double Jeopardy 


... Nor shall any person be subject for 
the same offense to be twice put in jeop- 
ardy of life or limb. 

—Fifth Amendment, U.S. Constitution 


As every U.S. schoolboy learns, the Bill 
of Rights struck down tyranny’s “double 
jeopardy” practice of trying a man more 
than once for the same crime. But, as any 
well-educated lawyer knows. a long pro 
cession of Supreme Court decisions holds 
that separate trial by federal and state 





Rosser BARTKUS 
Schoolboys and lawyers differed. 


courts for the same crime is not consid- 
ered to be double jeopardy. Last week the 
Supreme Court stuck by precedent in two 
cases involving federal and state trials— 
surprising the schoolboys and drawing a 
stinging dissent from a minority of three 
of the court’s own members. 

The cases: 

@ Alfonse Bartkus. ex-convict, charged 
with robbing a federally insured Cicero 
savings and loan association in 1953, Was 
found “not guilty” in federal court, found 
guilty three weeks later in state court, sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment as a habitual 
criminal. 

@ Louis Joseph Abbate and Michael Louis 
Falcone, union-hired hoods, lightly sen- 
tenced (three months each) by an Illinois 
court for a plot to blow up Bell Telephone 
equipment, later got stiffer sentences 
(three years, one year) in U.S. court for 
conspiracy to destroy U.S.-used commu- 
nications lines. 

Neither case involved double jeopardy 
under the Constitution, ruled the majori- 
ty in both decisions (5-4, 6-3). Central 
finding: the Constitution's Bill of Rights 

-including the “double jeopardy” Fifth 
Amendment—is meant to be binding on 
the Federal Government only; similar 
U.S. constitutional rights apply to the 








states only under the clause in the 14th 
Amendment.* which provides that no 
state may deprive a man of “life, liberty 
or property” without “due process of law.” 

An act that violates both federal and 
state statutes can be penalized in both 
court systems without being considered 
double jeopardy within either system. 
Wrote Justice Felix Frankfurter, 76, as 
he picked the majority's way through 
court precedent in the Bartkus case: “It 
would be in derogation of our federal 
system to displace the reserved power 
state offenses by reason 
of prosecution of minor federal offenses 
by federal authorities beyond the con- 
trol of the states.” 

Dissenting, Justice Hugo Black cracked 
that “This notion is too subtle for me to 
grasp,” was joined in his usual hard core 
of liberals by Chief Justice Earl Warren 
and Justice William O. Douglas. “The 
court apparently takes the position,” 
charged Black, “that a second trial for the 
same act is somehow less offensive if one 
of the trials is conducted by the Federal 
Government and the other by a state.” In 
a surprising aside he noted that the ma- 
jority opinions would work a hardship 
only on “the poor and the weak without 
friends in high places” who could “influ- 
ence prosecutors not to try them again.” 

At week's end. to reassure all that dou- 
ble trials would not become concentrated 
practice even if within the law, Attorney 
General William Rogers sent out a mem- 
orandum ordering the 94 U.S. attorneys 
to check with him, personally, before pros- 
ecuting any cases that might even look 
like state-federal double jeopardy. 


ARMED FORCES 
Call for Test Pilots 


In the race for space, military honors 
are just as likely to go to an officer who is 
as much at home behind a physics book 
as he is behind a gun. Last week President 
Eisenhower set up for promotion two of 
the Armed Services’ brightest new scien- 
tific lights: 

Major General Bernard Schriever, 
48. who organized and built up the Air 
Force's Ballistic Missile Division, will get 
a third star and be named chief of the Air 
Research and Development Command, 
B.M.D.’s parent group. German-born Ben 
Schriever (Tre, cover, April 1, 1957) 
grew up in Texas, took an engineering 
degree at Texas A. & M., got his wings 
in 1933. He worked as a test pilot, studied 
at Wright Field’s Air Corps Engineering 
School, took time out to get a master’s 
degree in mechanical engineering at Stan- 
ford University. was a B-17 pilot in the 
Pacific in World War II. Always immersed 
in research and development problems, he 
was assigned to the Pentagon after the 
war, there moved in on the ground floor 
of missilery. 

Stepping 





of states over 


into Schriever’s shoes at 


* At the insistence of Negro legislators, Mary- 
land last week became the 46th state to ratify 
the ot-year-old, Reconstruction era 14th Amend- 
ment, leaving California, Kentucky still to come. 
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B.M.D. will be his deputy, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Osmond J. Ritland, 49. an old Air 
Corps test pilot who handled a long line 
of research and development assignments 
until rgso, when he was made commander 
of the Air Force Special Weapons Cen- 
ters Test Group (Atomic) at Kirtland 
Air Force Base, N. Mex. Until 1953 
when he went off to Washington to study 
at the Armed Forces Industrial College 
Ritland was responsible for the air phase 
of continental nuclear testing, got his as- 
signment under Schriever in 1956. 

Rear Admiral John Hayward, 50. 
assistant chief of Naval Operations for 
Research and Development. will be pro- 
moted to vice admiral and put in the new- 
ly created post of Deputy C.N.O. for De- 
velopment. “Chick” Hayward ran away 
from home (Great Neck, L.I.) at (5 to 
join the Navy, got an Annapolis appoint- 
ment from President Coolidge, graduated 
in 1930, learned to fly at Pensacola, Fla., 
became a test pilot. Deeply interested in 
atomic physics long before the birth of 
the atomic bomb, he did graduate work at 
the University of Pennsylvania in the late 
1930s (“I wanted to relax at night in 
some uplifting endeavor which had abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the Navy"’). 
After combat duty in World War IT, he 
was assigned to work on atomic-bomb 
projects, pursued further studies in phys- 
ics at Caltech, the University of New 
Mexico and Stanford. Well regarded by 
civilian scientists and Pentagon brass for 
his background (“I am a Gung Ho pilot 
and a physicist third class”), Hayward 
was handed his job in R. & D. when the 
Navy created the division in 1957, has 
since been one of the strongest proponents 
of a unified national space program. 





John Lavno 


GENERAL BuRNS 
Grumped—fast. 
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Word from the General 


Like an eggbeater marching through a 
bowl of Wheaties, Air Force Lieut. Col- 
onel Charles H. Platt Jr. led his wife and 
four children through the crowded, throb- 
bing Military Air Transport Service ter- 
minal at suburban Tokyo's Tachikawa 
Airport, largest military airbase in Japan. 
MATS clerks straightened, for Colonel 
Platt was notable local brass: he was 
commanding officer of the MATS termi- 
nal. Off on a 14-day leave in Hawaii, Platt 
called for booking—six seats—on the Pa- 
cific Express. a 41-passenger C-118 due 
out within minutes on a U.S.-bound milk 
run. 

A clerk pointed out that the flight was 
already overbooked. Colonel Platt knew— 
but the clerk did not—that two inbound 
planes from Korea were delayed and that 
at least eight passengers on them were 
going to miss their connections with the 
Pacific Express. Irritably, Platt changed 
his request to an order. Panicky, the 
MATS men took an easy out, bumped 
seven emergency-furlough passengers—one 
lieutenant and six enlisted men—off the 
Pacific Express passenger list to make way 
for the colonel. his family and luggage. 
When some of the victims tried to plead 
their emergency problems—a dead son, a 
dying sister, a mother’s funeral, etc.—the 
colonel turned his back, gathered up his 
family, marched to the loading ramp. 

Magic Number. As the Pacific Express 
roared down the runway into the night, 
six of the bounced airmen clustered around 
a Red Cross worker in Colonel Platt’s 
terminal. At Red Cross suggestion, A/1C 
Cole Y. Bell, trying to make it to an in- 
jured brother’s bedside at Fort Campbell, 
Ky., tried to telephone the Fifth Air 
Force inspector general's office, with no 
luck. At that point a veteran sergeant 
suggested: “Why don't you call General 
Burns? If anyone can help you, he can. 
I used to serve under him, and he’s all 


right.” Swallowing hard, Airman Bell 
found the home telephone number of 
Lieut. General Robert Whitney Burns. 


When a housekeeper answered, Bell asked 
to speak to the commanding officer of 
U.S. forces in Japan. 

Grey - haired. cigar- chewing Bobby 
Burns, bemedaled 31-year Air Force vet- 
eran, heard Bell out, called the terminal 
to verify his story, then rang up Tachi- 
kawa tower. To the Pacific Express, al- 
ready a hundred miles out, sparked a 
cryptic radio message: return to base. At 
first the pilot protested. but Tachikawa 
transmitted an unmilitary postscript 
“You'd better do it. sir, or the general 
says he will have your plane brought back 
under air escort.” 

Large Legend. Turning back unescort- 
ed, the C-118 jettisoned 1,800 gallons of 
fuel so that it could touch down safely 
at Tachikawa. There it found a one-man, 
three-star welcoming committee on hand. 
General Burns had driven eight miles 
from his home in Fuchu to put the Platts 
off, put the bumped airmen back on, and 
order an investigation. Last week, the 
investigation over, a six-officer board 





blamed “administrative error,” found 
Platt innocent of bumping the G.L.s, 
pointed to the fact that the Pacific I 
press had indeed gone off with eight 
empty seats—just as the colonel knew it 
would. 

But. the board added: “By his actions 
Colonel Platt contributed to the confu- 
sion which caused the administrative er- 
ror.” And no one had to add that, by his 
actions, General Burns had etched large 
a legend that would endure as long as 
armed forces are made up of officers and 
enlisted men. 


THE ECONOMY 


Unemployment Worries 

Dwight Eisenhower last week inked his 
name to a bill that Congress had worked 
into approximately the shape he wanted. 
The measure extended federal aid to 405,- 
ooo unemployed in 17 states until June 30 
at a cost of $78 million. A Republican- 
Southern Democratic coalition—.nd a 
threat of presidential veto—had blocked 
liberal Democratic attempts to lengthen 
the time limit. broaden the eligibility 
and raise the cost as high as $875 million. 
Yet even as Ike signed last week, there 
were indications that he had not yet heard 
the last of the problem of unemployment 
(currently about 6°% of the labor force 
see BUSINESS). 





At home for Easter recess, Congressmen 
from Eastern and Midwestern industrial 
districts found unemployment a topic so 
potent that it was reflected in arguments 
for higher tariffs and less foreign aid. 
Reported Indiana Democrat Winfield K. 
Denton after a survey of his Evansville 
district: “I heard very little about bal- 
ancing the budget. Unemployment—that’s 
what they want to talk about.’ Freshman 
Democrat Roman Pucinski, onetime Chi- 
cago Sun-Times reporter, was chilled by 
the persistent demands for more unem- 
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Bumped—hard. 
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ployment aid in his northwestern Chi- 
cago neighborhood. 

Said eight-term Pittsburgh Republican 
James Fulton, an Eisenhower supporter: 
“I'll vote for many domestic programs 
now, regardless of any economy move.” 
Added John P. Saylor, fellow Pennsylva- 
nian (Johnstown) and fellow Republican 
“My people are very concerned over this 
on-again-off-again cycle.” Saylor said he 
was heading back to Washington looking 
for compromises between the President's 
program and Democratic spending. If 
compromise fails, he will vote Democratic. 

In the growing concern over unemploy- 
ment, the White House was not the only 
target. From Michigan’s Senator Pat 
McNamara last week went a scorching 
“Dear Lyndon” letter to Senate Majority 
Leader Lyndon Johnson. McNamara re- 
called the attempt by 18 liberal Demo- 
crats, including himself, to increase un- 
employment compensation. Snapped he, 
of their efforts: “An exercise in futility.” 
To McNamara, “all this raises serious 
questions in my mind about Senate ma- 
jority leadership—or the lack of it.” 

This week returning Congressmen were 
due for another reminder. Led by United 
Auto Workers’ Walter Reuther, A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. members were converging on Wash- 
ington to hold a “conference on unem- 
ployment” in the shadow of Capitol Hill. 


GEORGIA 
Fire from the Bush? 


Like his father before him, U.S. Sena- 
tor Herman Talmadge has ruled Georgia 
by Negro-baiting campaigns and the one- 
party “county unit” primary. The two 
sources of power support each other, for 
the county unit system can let one Negro- 
hating woolhat in a rural county outvote 
1s4 Atlanta moderates. But the South is 
changing, as nobody knows better than 
tough-minded Herman Talmadge. He has 
toned down his racism, noted carefully 
that the unfair unit system has come 
perilously close to defeat in four test 
cases that went to the Supreme Court. 
Last week Talmadge hinted to Atlanta TV 
listeners that, rather than risk a new 
court test. now threatened, he might work 
out a compromise to let their votes count 
for more. 

“I think it is entirely possible that the 
legislature will study that question,” he 
drawled. “It’s not only possible but even 
probable that some readjustment would 
perhaps be wise.” 

In Georgia, a hint from Herman is 
heard like a voice out of a burning bush. 


OHIO 


Labor's Love Lost 

Amid the clutter on his statehouse desk, 
Ohio’s new Governor Michael V. (for Vin- 
cent) DiSalle keeps a framed motto at- 
tributed to the late Herbert Bayard 
Swope: I CANNOT GIVE YOU THE FOR- 
MULA FOR SUCCESS, BUT I CAN GIVE 
YOU THE FORMULA FOR FAILURE—TRY 
TO PLEASE EVERYBODY. 
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Cheerful, chunky (5 ft. 5 in., 196 Ibs.) 
Democrat DiSalle, a man of notable affa- 
bility even in his harried term (1950-52) 
as President Truman’s Price Administra- 
tor, is determined not to fail. Already he 
has irritated educators, businessmen and 
politicians with a tighten-up-and-tax 
budget. And last week he incurred the 
wrath of Ohio’s powerful A.F.L.-C.I.O., 
which backed him heavily in his campaign 
last fall. 

Labor was in a swivet over Old Fair 
Dealer DiSalle’s hard-hitting state labor- 
racketeering bill. The measure, now be- 
fore the Democratic legislature, provides 
fines and imprisonment for labor leaders 
who 1) charter paper locals, 2) use union 
funds for personal profit, 3) buy stock in 
corporations with which they bargain col- 
lectively—or have bargained with over a 
three-year period, 4) accept gifts from 





soonest 


Governor DiSALLe 
Success and/or politics. 


companies with which they have bar- 
gained. Under the same bargaining terms, 
it also sets up a maximum of a $1,000 
fine and a year’s imprisonment for any 
union member or employer who does vio- 
lence to person or property during a 
strike.* Unveiling the bill at a press con- 
ference. DiSalle conceded: “Everybody 
thinks it’s too rough, even the girls in 
my office who typed it up. But if a union 
man’s honest it doesn't mean a day in 
jail.” 

Cried Ohio’s A.F.L.-C.1.0. executive 
board: “The principal effect of this bill is 
delivered against honest and legitimate 
trade unionism.” Added A.F.L.-C.1.0. Spe- 


* Labor-reform bills are pending in twelve other 
states: California, Colorado, Connecticut, Ida- 
ho, Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ore- 
gon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Wash- 
ington, In addition, New York passed a bill this 
year; Indiana's legislature adjourned without 
acting on one; and Arkansas’ Governor Orval 
Faubus vetoed a mild reform bill. 





cial Counsel Arthur Goldberg in a hot 
opinion to state labor leaders: “It is plain- 
ly an anti-labor bill.” Replied DiSalle with 
equal heat: Such labor leaders as the 
Teamsters’ Jimmy Hoffa and Dave Beck 
have gone “a long ways toward destroying 
what we fought for in the ‘30s.” 


MISSOURI 
Reform's End 


“Every night.” remarked Kansas City 
Councilman Charles W. Fisher, “I asked 
the Lord for guidance. When I saw that 
black cloud and the sheet of rain, I knew 
he sent it, and my prayers were answered.” 
Those menacing black clouds, and the 
fierce thunderstorms accompanied by hail- 
stones bigger than cherries, played an 
important role last week in answering the 
prayers of Councilman Fisher: he and the 
rest of his Democratic coalition slate, 
aided in part by the weather that kept 
many voters indoors, swept into office in 
Kansas City’s municipal elections. In the 
process they knocked out the nonpartisan 
Citizens Association Party that had ruled 
the once corrupt city for 19 healthy years. 
Citizens Association survivor of the hail- 
battered election: popular Mayor H. (for 
Harold) Roe Bartle. 

Bartle was not the coalition’s target. 
The real enemy was City Manager L. P. 
(for Laurie Perry ) Cookingham, 62, hired 
by the reform Citizens Association when 
it took over in 1940. In the pre-1940 
high-flying days of Tom Pendergast’s cor- 
rupt rule, after-hours liquor sales were a 
big business, and so were gambling and 
prostitution; the businessman’s lunch hour 
at the popular Chesterfield Club on Ninth 
Street was famous for its stark-naked 
waitresses. City Manager Cookingham 
cleaned up the town, got going on new 
roads, schools, sewers, etc., created an 
environment that brought new industry 
and new, if less spectacular, vitality to the 
city. In so doing, Cookingham also made 
a nationwide name for himself; 35 men 
who served under him went out to become 
city managers in other cities. 

Despite the good record, the city was 
just plain getting bored with the long- 
entrenched reformers; some complained 
that Cookingham himself wielded too 
much power, grumbled about new taxes 
following the annexation of outlying com- 
munities. Threats of new taxes simmered. 
So did resentment against the powerful 
Kansas City Star, whose editorials carried 
dramatic warnings that a coalition victory 
would bring back the gaudy old days of 
wholesale corruption. 

Final boost of strength for the coalition 
was the candidacy of nimble, fast-talking 
Councilman Charles Shafer, who had been 
dropped by the Citizens Council, and had 
quickly switched to the other side. With 
Shafer leading the coalition bush-beating, 
the Citizens Association lost five of its 
eight members on the council, and the city 
was assured of a new kind of rule. Also 
assured: the eventual resignation of City 
Manager L. P. Cookingham, the man who 
gave Kansas City that clean look. 
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FLORIDA 


Loosening the Collar 

Lakeland, Fla. (pop. 40,500) is like 
many U.S. cities that Have sizable (9,000) 
Negro populations: white neighborhoods 
surround the Negro communities, 
attempts of Negroes to find more room 
for homes. Last week both Negroes and 


resist 


whites in Lakeland were working out a 
solution to the “white collar” that will 
give the Negroes new room to grow. 
Twenty-seven white families, all home 


owners in the small northside subdivision 
of Pinehurst Courts, agreed to sell or rent 
their homes to Negroes. 

The idea began with Dan G. Allen, a 
lime-rock dealer, who gradually became 
aware that “the colored population was 
moving our way. They have to have some 
place to go.” Allen discussed the problem 
last month with neighbors and city offi- 
cials, got the cooperation of Negro leaders 
and of Real Estate Broker Kenneth Har- 
ris, who handled all the contracts 
(average selling price: $9,500) at a re- 
duced commission. Better yet, the Ne- 
groes have good prospects for expansion: 
Pinehurst Courts faces 300-acre 
undeveloped tract, ready for building. 


REPUBLICANS 
New Chairman? 


Ranged around their long, six-sided 
White House table, the President of the 
U.S. and his Cabinet listened attentively 
as the slender, curly-haired visitor got up 
to speak. The time: midsummer 1958. 
The man: Republican National Chairman 
Meade Alcorn. Gist of his remarks: a 
pessimistic forecast of November's con- 
gressional elections unless something was 
done. 

Alcorn knew what to do, Said he: “Mr, 
President, I strongly suggest you make a 
speech on Labor Day in which you recall 
the Congress and promise to keep the 
Congress in session until adequate labor- 
reform legislation is passed. The country 
wants it; the rank and file of labor wants 
it. It will help the country. And it 
tainly will help our party.” 

Pretty Political? After a general gasp 
came a lively babble. Said Commerce Sec- 
retary Sinclair Weeks: “Swell idea. It’s a 
knockout.” Chimed Agriculture’s Ezra 
Taft Benson: “I’m no politician. But I 
think it’s a great idea.” Finally the Presi- 
dent got a word in. “By golly. I like that 
idea. But it’s pretty political, isn’t it, 
Meade?” Replied Alcorn: “And how! Mr. 
President. But it’s good politics, and will 
be good for the country.” 

Eventually Ike left final judgment up 
to Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell; 
Mitchell sharply dissented, and Alcorn’s 
proposal died (and in the November 
Democratic landslide many a Republican 
chance died because voters could not fig- 
ure out where the national G.O.P. stood 
on labor reform). 

But the incident—and the tight-lipped 
manner of Alcorn in his defeat—were in- 
dicative of the way that quiet, resourceful 
Meade Alcorn operated (Time, Jan, 19) 


sales 


onto a 


cer- 
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SENATOR Morton & FRIEND 
Statesmanship with politics. 


as the G.O.P.’s top political boss. Last 
week the President grudgingly assented 
when Connecticut’s Alcorn, after 26 tur- 
bulent months, offered his resignation (as 
of April 10) in order to return to his Hart- 
ford law firm (Alcorn, Bakewell & Smith) 
for urgent personal reasons. 

Made-Up Mind? The President and 
party leaders considered two dozen possi- 
bles ranging from Interior Secretary Fred 
Seaton to Ohio’s Chairman Ray Bliss to 
fireballing Chicago Camera Maker Charles 
H. Percy. Ultimate choice: Thruston 
(rhymes with boostin’) Ballard Morton, 
51, elected Kentucky's junior Senator in 





Edmund 
Cusutinc & Canpipate Powers 


Religion and politics. 


ey—Boston G 


1956. Husky (6 ft. 2 in., 185 lbs.) Thrus- 
ton Morton, seventh-generation Kentuck- 
ian, is no_ politician-come-lately. He 
served three House terms (entered as a 
freshman with Congressman Richard Nix- 
on). In 1952 he was the lone Eisenhower 
supporter in Kentucky’s 20-man Taft- 
minded convention delegation. Later he 
became Assistant Secretary of State for 
Congressional Relations, got to know 
Presidential Assistant Nelson Rockefeller. 

Before he agreed to try for the chair- 
manship at this week’s national commit- 
tee meeting, Morton sounded out Rocke- 
feller and Nixon. Nixon was enthusiastic. 
Rockefeller also approved, although Mor- 
ton, who could swing considerable influ- 
ence one way or the other in the 1960 con- 
vention, stated publicly last January 
“Some people like Nelson Rockefeller. 
But I've been for Nixon for a long time, 
and nothing has happened to make me 
change my mind.” 

The only opposition to Morton’s nomi- 
nation came from the Republican Old 
Guard. Pennsylvania Congressman Rich- 
ard Simpson, who blasted Alcorn, Eisen- 
hower and Modern Republicanism at a 
national committee meeting last January 
in Des Moines (Time, Feb, 2), implied 
that Morton was too modern and the Old 
Guard did not want him. But Dwight 
Eisenhower did. And in that case, only an 
outright and unlikely revolt could keep 
Morton out of the job. 


DEMOCRATS 
Boston's Kennedy Night 


Boston Democrats never had a more 
successful fund-raising dinner than last 
week's testimonial for John E. Powers 
candidate for mayor. The faithful turned 
out 2,190 strong for filet mignon at $100 
a plate, and by evening's end, Powers’ 
nomination was put down as a_ political 
certainty. Nobody minded much that the 
state’s top Democrat, Presidential Hope- 
ful Jack Kennedy, was off on Senate busi- 
ness, for he was represented in the two 
seats of honor by brother Ted and by 
Powers himself, a leading Kennedy lieu- 
tenant. Perhaps it was better, thought 
some, that Jack was not on hand for the 
evening’s main event: a formal speech on 
“Religion and Politics” by Boston's out- 
spoken Richard Cardinal Cushing. 

The cardinal’s purpose was clear: to 


soothe lingering Protestant fears about 
nominating a Roman Catholic for Presi- 
dent and to quiet a lingering Catholic 


feeling that Friend Jack protested too 
much a month ago in trying to clear him- 
self of the religious issue. 

“In the political climate in which we 
live, no church should tell its members 
whom to vote for, or interfere in political 
campaigns or suggest reasons of a purely 
personal kind for preferring one candidate 
over another,” said Cardinal Cushing, who 
made his Kennedy preference clear last 
month. “I cannot see, fer example, how 
anyone would for a candidate for 
public office merely because of his reli- 
gion, even if the candidate was noted for 
his personal piety.” 


vote 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





COLD WAR 
The Awakening 


Most dramatic symbol of the cold war’s 
progress last week (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS ) 
was Tibet’s Dalai Lama, who, at the cost 
of physical defeat, won a psychological 
victory. Red China’s rape of Tibet stirred 
the neutralist powers of Asia as the Soviet 
rape of Hungary never had. With shock, 
Asians suddenly realized that there could 
be “yellow colonialism” as well as “white 
colonialism.” 

“The picture of Asians kicking Asians 
around is not a prospect that pleases,” 
declared the Times of Indonesia. In Ran- 
goon the Nation bluntly declared that 
this was “no time for neutrality,” urged 
the Burmese government to reconsider 
“seriously” its foreign policy. Even the 
high panjandrum of Asian neutralism, 
India’s Nehru, showed signs of distress— 
and the Indian public showed far more. 
“Mr. Nehru’s India,” declared London’s 
Economist, ‘“‘may be emerging from the 
age of innocence. In later years, the 
Republic of India may look back upon 
this month as its moment of truth.” 

In the Mideast, too, one of the torch- 
bearers of neutralism showed further signs 
of awakening. The U.A.R.’s Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, ranging himself against the Reds 
who surround Iraq’s Premier Abdul 
Karim Kassem, admitted that he once 
thought that Arab Communists were in- 
dependent of Moscow. “But they were 
not,” said Nasser; they were trying to 
sow dissension and “put us into spheres 
of influence.” 





None of this warranted unalloyed 
Western rejoicing. Soviet control of stra- 
tegic Iraq would be a disastrously high 
price to pay for the education of Nasser— 
even if his new understanding should 
prove genuine and lasting. And the educa- 
tion of the Asian neutrals was being paid 
for in Tibetan blood. But if the moment 
of truth had, in fact, come for the “un- 
committed” Afro-Asian nations, Com- 
munist imperialism might be in for 
tougher times in the years ahead. 


TIBET 
Long Day's Journey 


“Yesterday,” India’s Prime Minister 
Nehru told an electrified Parliament, “I 
was thinking of informing the House of a 
certain development, but I hesitated to 
do so because I wanted it to be fully con- 
firmed.” Then, as the M.P.s broke into 
wild cheers, Nehru produced the news for 
which the whole free world had been 
waiting: Tibet’s god-king, the 23-year-old 
Dalai Lama, had successfully eluded the 
Communists and reached India in safety. 

Nehru’s announcement capped one of 
the epic escape stories of history. On the 
night of March 17, under cover of dark- 
ness, Tibet's Living Buddha slipped out of 
the Norbulingka, his summer palace out- 
side Lhasa, and together with his mother, 
two sisters and a younger brother, headed 
south across the most forbidding moun- 
tain country in the world to join the 
Khamba tribesmen who had launched 


Tibet’s revolt against Red Chinese tyran- 
ny. For 15 days the Dalai Lama and his 
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NEHRU WELCOMING THE Daxat LAMA IN 1956 
South of the border, limited freedom. 
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tiny retinue traveled by foot and by mule- 
back, first across the Kyi Chu River, 25 
miles south of Lhasa, then on up through 
the 17,000-ft. Che Pass. 

The Chinese did not discover the Dalai 
Lama’s escape until he had already been 
gone for two days. When they did, they 
insisted that he had been kidnaped by the 
rebels and spirited out of Lhasa “under 
duress.” To back up the charge, Peking’s 
embassy in New Delhi released three let- 
ters the Dalai Lama was supposed to have 
written to the acting Chinese representa- 
tive in Tibet, General Tan Kuan-san. In 
each letter the Dalai Lama allegedly told 
“Dear Comrade, Political Commissar Tan” 
of the plots by a “reactionary clique” to 
foment trouble and even to take his life. 

The Clouds Lift. With the forged let- 
ters as a pretext, Red China embarked on 
one of the most massive man hunts ever. 
Detachments of the estimated 300,000 
Red troops in Tibet began to drive pain- 
fully into the rugged land south of the 
great Tsangpo River, which still remained 
in the hands of the Khamba guerrillas. 
Supply planes roared over Lhasa; other 
planes dropped paratroopers to seal off 
the passes north of the tiny kingdom of 
Bhutan, which the Dalai Lama might con- 
ceivably be heading for. To stifle all word 
of what was going on, the Chinese sur- 
rounded the Indian consulate in Lhasa, 
reduced its staff to virtual prisoners. 

But for all their efforts, the Chinese 
could not organize a search big enough to 
trap the Dalai Lama. Proceeding mostly at 
night to avoid Red spotter planes, the 
royal fugitive dispensed with all ritual. 
(Normally, any place where the Dalai 
Lama stays automatically becomes sacred 
and may not be used again as a dwelling.) 
Once across the Tsangpo and protected 
by jubilant Khamba tribesmen, he took a 
course unanticipated by the Chinese, 
headed for the Indian border town of 
Towang in the wild and wooded plateau 
region of Assam province. 

Until he and his party crossed the bor- 
der, a thick, unseasonable wall of cloud 
covered the eastern Himalayas, hampering 
pursuit. The next morning, in an abrupt 
change, which the normally cool-headed 
London Times suggested might be due to 
the mystic powers of Tibet’s lamas, the 
clouds dramatically lifted. 

Red Rage. Enraged by the Dalai 
Lama’s escape and the defiance of his sub- 
jects, Peking threw off the last vestige of 
the go-slow policy that only two years 
ago had moved Mao Tse-tung to announce 
that the final communization of Tibet 
would be postponed for six years. In 
Lhasa, the Reds poured hundreds of ar- 
tillery shells into the huge, fortresslike 
winter palace, shot up the Norbulingka 
as well. One by one, reports filtering into 
the border town of Kalimpong, India’s 
window on Tibet, told of the fate of other 
buildings: Chakpori Medical College and 
the Ramoche Monastery, the chief train- 
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ing center of the Mahayana sect of Bud- 
dhism, both destroyed; the main Lhasa 
cathedral of Jokang desecrated. Even worse 
was the savagery vented upon the people 
as in Budapest three years ago; as truck 
after truck carted off its load of male 
adults to forced labor, the Chinese began 
to turn Lhasa into a city of women and 
children. 

The Brooding Eye. How long Tibetan 
resistance could continue in the face of 
such repression, no one could tell. But at 
week's end the fragmentary bits of news 
drifting off the Roof of the World indi- 
cated that the tough, elusive Khambas 
were still in action. Red China, more- 
over, clearly feared that the Dalai Lama's 
escape would refire his people's will to re- 
sist. Nervously, Radio Peking broadcast 
pious announcements that the Tibetan 
fighting had “nothing to do with religion.” 

Scarcely less nervous, Nehru and his 
government made it clear that the Dalai 
Lama would enjoy only a limited kind of 
freedom in India. Determined to avoid an 
open breach with Peking, Indian authorities 
announced that it would permit “no har- 
assment” of the Dalai Lama by foreign 
correspondents. Conveniently for the In- 
dians, it will take the Dalai Lama at least 
a week by horse and jeep to reach civiliza- 
tion from the wild Towang area, home of 
the head-hunting Nagas, and out of bounds 
to all others save the Indian army. 

But however the Indian government 
might circumscribe him, the escape of the 
Dalai Lama would continue to haunt Pe- 
king. As a kind of brooding, accusing eye 
staring north across the mountains into 
his homeland, Tibet's exiled ruler, by his 
mere existence, would serve as a perma- 
nent reminder to Asia—and to the whole 
world—of the brutality of Mao's China. 


INDIA 


"Shame! Shame!" 


In most respects, the Prime Minister of 
India was much the same old Nehru after 
Tibet as he had been before: while grant- 
ing political asylum to the Dalai Lama, he 
was still busily placating Peking. When 
Red China charged that Kalimpong was 
the “command center” of the rebellion, 
Nehru at first denied the charge, then ad- 
mitted that the border town was indeed a 
hotbed of spies—‘spies who are Commu- 
nist, anti-Communist, red, yellow, pink, 
white.” He refused to be bothered by the 
fact that the Chinese embassy circulated 
an editorial repeating the old Kalimpong 
charges even after he denied them; after 
all, he said, the West sometimes said some 
nasty things about India, too. When M.P.s 
pleaded with him to condemn Peking’s 
repression, he contented himself with call- 
ing for calm and patience. 

Nevertheless, for all his tergiversations, 
Nehru had taken, for Nehru, his own giant 
step. For the first time, he actually talked 
back to the Chinese Communists, When 
Peking declared that any discussion of the 
Tibet rebellion in the Indian Parliament 
would be “impolite and improper,’ Nehru 
hotly retorted: “It is open to this House, 
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TORMEN 


this Parliament, to discuss any matter it 
chooses.” He even expressed public doubt 
as to the authenticity of the “rather sur- 
prising letters’ the Dalai Lama was sup- 
posed to have written. “I should like to 
have a little greater confirmation about 
them,” he said, “about what they are, 
under what circumstances they were writ- 
ten, whether they were written at all.” And 
at week's end he reiterated his doubts: “I 
cannot imagine the Dalai Lama's being 
pushed about by his own people.” 

But by far the most striking change in 
India was not in the leader but in the led. 
Outside the Chinese embassy in New Del- 
hi, members of a right-wing Hindu party 
demonstrated against the “atrocities” in 
Tibet. In Parliament, cries of “Shame! 
Shame!" greeted the Indian Communist 
Party when it offered its congratulations 
to Peking for “leading the people of Tibet 
to prosperity and equality.” “Why,” asked 
the Indian Express of Nehru, “this strange 
tenderness for Communist feelings as con- 
trasted with the disregard for the sensi- 
tivities of the democracies?” Said the 
Hindustan Times: “Let us hold our heads 
low. A small country on our border has 
paid the ultimate penalty for its temerity 
to aspire to independence . . . Much else 
could die with Tibet if we do not even 
now heed the warning.” 


HUNGARY 


Jogging Memories 

As if Tibet’s fate were not reminder 
enough of the penalties of flouting au- 
thority in the Communist world, word 
leaked from Budapest of a new mass trial 
of workers from Csepel Island, the indus- 
trial area that held out longest against 
the Russians in the 1956 revolt. The score 
of terror: ten death sentences, 25 prison 
terms ranging from two years to life. 








More than 200 witnesses testified, none 
of them for the defense. It was almost 
a year after authorities had announced 
the end of all action against “counter- 
revolutionaries.” 


NEPAL 


First Elections 

In over a century of service as British 
mercenaries, Nepal’s tough little Gurkhas 
have won an enviable reputation as cool 
and tenacious soldiers. Last week the 
Nepalese showed they had the same kind 
of staying power politically. After mara- 
thon balloting spread over 45 days, Nepal 
completed the first elections in its history. 

The time consumed was not surprising. 
Only eight years away from feudal tyr- 
anny, craggy Nepal is a hodgepodge of 
Newars, Magars, Limbu, Murmi and Brah- 
mans, sorely lacks paved roads and mod- 
ern communications. Literacy is so low 
(6%) that parties were identified on the 
ballot boxes by pictures. The whole idea 
of an election, in fact, is so foreign 
to Nepalese that they have no word 
for “vote,” were obliged to borrow the 
English. 

What was surprising was that, despite 
these handicaps, Nepal ran smoother elec- 
tions than many a more advanced nation. 
More than half the 109 Parliament seats 
went to the Nepali Congress Party. Com- 
munists got only a handful as did the 
party of Nepal’s most colorful politician, 
anti-American K. I. Singh. Under Nepali 
Congress Party Leader (and prospective 
Premier) B. P. Koirala, Nepal will prob- 
ably keep to the same course it pursued 
under King Mahendra, who ordered the 
elections (and will continue to reign as a 
constitutional monarch). Major difference 
is that now Nepal's rulers can be confident 
that they have public approval. 
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IRAQ 


The Dissembler 
(See Cover) 

From the long driveway that leads up 
to Iraq’s huge, yellow-walled Ministry 
of Defense, a Bofors 4o-mm. dual-barrel 
gun last week glared out at the city of 
Baghdad. Backing it up were leveled .50- 
cal. machine guns and recoilless rifles 
mounted on Jeeps. And even such visitors 
as got past the gun-toting sergeant at the 
ministry door were never more than a few 
feet from the business end of an auto- 
matic weapon. Padding up and down the 





Above all, Iraq today is a land where 
cautious men do not openly criticize the 
Communist Party. In the last nine months, 
the Communists have established them- 
selves as the sole strong political organiza- 
tion in the new republic, dominating the 
mobs, the press, the radio and parts of 
the government. On their behalf. a drum- 
head People’s Court, whose broadcast pro- 
ceedings are challenging Cairo’s Voice of 
the Arabs as the Mideast’s most popular 
radio program, fills the Iraqi people with 
Communist-made opinions. Such is the 
nightmarish atmosphere that in at least 
one Iraqi city (Basra) the populace is 





Kassem & FOLLOWERS 
Halfway to the point of no return. 


corridors of the ministry, young officers of 
the Iraqi army kept firm hand on sub- 
machine guns or machine pistols. 

As the headquarters and home-away- 
from-home of Premier Abdul Karim Kas- 
sem, the armed camp that is Baghdad's 
Defense Ministry was a faithful reflec- 
tion of Iraq’s mood and condition. Nine 
months after Kassem and a handful of co- 
conspirators toppled the government of 
hated Strongman Nuri as-Said, the land 
that some say was the Garden of Eden 
is a place of terror, plot and counterplot. 
Its prisons are jammed with an estimated 
5,000 political prisoners and ex-officials, 
and its lampposts are periodically fes- 
tooned with bodies. Kassem’s Iraq is a 
place where once-eminent citizens disap- 
pear without a trace, a land where fort- 
night ago the dock workers of Basra, out- 
raged by a friendly reference to Egypt's 
President Nasser, killed and mutilated a 
customs clerk and—the modern-day hall- 
mark of Iraqi politics—dragged his body 
through the streets. 
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firmly convinced that Communist-led un- 
ions have prepared a list of local em- 
ployers, merchants and professional men 
to be liquidated as 
tunity offers. 

Undermined by the twin Communist 
weapons of chaos and subversion, Iraq 
until recently the West's strongest ally in 
the Middle East, is in real danger of be- 
coming a Soviet satellite. Already the new 
Iraqi government has withdrawn from the 
Baghdad Pact, driven Britain’s R.A.F. from 
its Habbaniyah base near Baghdad. Un- 
less the slide toward Communism is halt- 
ed, the Soviet Union will penetrate the 
very heart of the Middle East, outtlank 
staunchly pro-Western Turkey and_in- 
creasingly shaky Iran. Encamped at the 
head of the Persian Gulf, the U.S.S.R. 
could then render the rest of the Middle 
East militarily—and perhaps politically 
—indefensible by the West. 

The Snake Charmer. The man who 
stands between Iraq and all-out Commu- 
nism is a lean, hard-muscled and ascetic 


soon as the oppor- 





professional soldier with a fixed, snaggle- 
toothed smile. His name Abdul Karim 
Kassem. On the face of it, Karim Kassem, 
44. seems a weak reed on which to rest 
the free world’s hopes. Modest in deport- 
ment, moderate in conversation, Kassem 
is nonetheless inordinately and naively 
suspicious, (He recently asserted that one 
section of the U.S. embassy in Baghdad 
lured Iraqis in with stories that automo- 
biles can be bought there—and then filled 
them with anti-Kassem talk.) Cursed by 
shyness and a weak, high-pitched voice, 
he is sadly lacking in the rabble-rousing 
skills on which most successful Arab poli- 
ticians rely. Most serious of all, he is 
totally inexperienced in affairs of state. 
Says one Western diplomat who has 
dealt with Kassem: “Things like treaties 
and international agreements are quite 
beyond him.” 

For all that, Kassem is a man so con- 
vinced that he has been chosen by des- 
tiny to be a leader that he early ruled out 
marriage for fear that it would interfere 
with his dreams. Born in Baghdad, the son 
of a lower-middle-class family, Kassem 
graduated from the Royal Military Col- 
lege in 1934, fought with distinction in the 
Palestine war, and over the years won reg- 
ular promotions. At senior officers’ school 
at Devizes in southwestern England, his 
classmates nicknamed him “the snake 
charmer” because of his ability to argue 
them into undertaking improbable courses 
of action in field problems. (He once got 
the members of his team to send hypo- 
thetical tanks off to the left flank, though 
everyone knew that this routed them 
through a deep swamp.) A British officer- 
instructor, less impressed with Kassem, 
marked him “sincere, hard-working 
pletely unbalanced.” 

The Chance to Strike. Up to the day 
when the riddled body of King Feisal 
slumped down before Baghdad's royal pal- 
ace, Kassem had the reputation of being 
the King’s most loyal soldier. But in fact 
he had been quietly nursing plans of revo- 
lution for 24 years, had skillfully used his 
official position to recruit younger offi- 
cers—notably, mercurial Abdul Salam 
Aref, who became his closest “brother in 
revolt” and took to proclaiming, “I am 
Kassem’s son.” In a meeting in 
his bachelor house on the outskirts of 
Baghdad, Kassem merged his network with 
another military conspiracy, became su- 
preme leader of Iraq's “free officers.” 

The chance to strike came on the night 
of last July 13. Kassem’s roth and Aref’s 
2oth brigades received orders to 
through Baghdad on their way to friendly 
Jordan, then beset by fear of revolt within 
its own borders. Following Kassem’s plan 
Aref’s men instead rolled into Baghdad 
at 4:30 a.m., seized the radio station 
pulled all switches at the telephone ex- 
change, and, lobbing a mortar shell 
through a back wall of the royal palace, 
mowed down the King and members of 
the royal household as they stumbled in 
confusion out the front door. Premier 
Nuri as-Said, cunning veteran of two gen- 
erations of Arab politics and unflinching 
friend of the West escaped from his 
house disguised as a woman—only to be 
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hunted to death and dragged dead through 
the streets the next day. At noon of the 
first day, Kassem joined Aref and set up 
the headquarters of the triumphant revo- 
lution in the Defense Ministry. 

Plotters Without Plans. The regime the 
free officers overthrew was probably the 
most unpopular of any in the Middle 
East. With iron hand, old Nuri had sup- 
pressed the political ambitions of the mid- 
dle class, banned student activity, out- 
lawed trade unions, forbidden freedom of 
the press. Scorning any mass appeal, Nuri 
governed by alliance with several hundred 
semifeudal sheiks who held 94% of the 
land. Thus, though Iraq is the only Middle 
East country with plenty of both oil and 
water, its peasants were as wretched as any 
in all Asia. And though much of the $200 
million-a-year revenue that the govern- 
ment drew from the British-run Iraq Pe- 
troleum Co. was devoted to economic de- 
velopment, Nuri’s long-range irrigation 
and dam-building projects made little im- 
mediate difference to the vast majority 
of Iraq’s 6,500,000 people. 

Kassem and his fellow plotters were 
obsessed with the need to change all this. 
Their prime task, Kassem repeatedly de- 
clared, was “improving the living stand- 
ards of our population and saving them 
from dwelling in slums.” Aside from -this 
vague expression of good intentions, the 
new military rulers had no political pro- 
gram at all. But, because the tide of Arab 
nationalism was running high everywhere, 
Colonel Aref had a somewhat hazy idea 
for closer relations with Nasser’s United 
Arab Republic. In Kassem’s mind was a 
similarly muddled idea for setting up a 
neutralist Iraqi state. 

The Bargain. In this planlessness and 
confusion of purposes lay the seeds of 
Iraq’s present chaos. When Aref flew off 
to Damascus for a much-publicized meet- 
ing with Nasser, and Egyptian MIGs be- 
gan operating on Iraqi airfields, Kassem 
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BAGHDAD Crowp DEMANDING DEATH FOR KASSEM FOES 
Lynching parties by the Tigris. 


recoiled, began looking for allies against 
the eloquent Aref and his Nasserite fol- 
lowers. The Communists, who, alone 
among Iraqi political parties, had emerged 
from Nuri’s police state lean, hard and 
well organized, were only too ready to 
give Kassem the help he wanted—for a 
price. 

Anti-Communists charge that the Com- 
munist bargain was urged on Kassem by 
his chief aide, burly, Red-lining Colonel 
Wasfi Tahir (who, incredibly, held the 
same job under Nuri). Kassem himself 
may have failed to see the dangers in the 
bargain; his enemies charge that he him- 
self flirted with Communism in his youth, 
and not long ago he was still capable of 
declaring: “I don’t care about parties... 
They can call us Communists or anything 
else, if they like.” 

With Kassem’s tolerance, if not conniv- 
ance, the Communists proceeded to com- 
bat Aref’s popularity with the Baghdad 
mob by seizing leadership of the People’s 
Resistance, a paramilitary force originally 
formed to help the Kassem regime con- 
solidate its power. And without ever com- 
ing out into the open, the Reds expanded 
their influence with “the street” by estab- 
lishment of carefully rigged front groups 

-the new trade unions, the Students’ 
League, the Peasant Front, the Peace Par- 
tisans, the League for the Defense of 
Women’s Rights. 

The turning point came one day last 
October, when Kassem, possessed by Com- 
munist-fed suspicions, ordered “my 
my pupil, my brother” into exile as Am- 
bassador to West Germany. Almost hys- 
terical, Aref refused. He pulled his pistol 
out of the holster. Kassem grabbed his 
wrist, shouted: “What are you trying to 
do, Abdul Salam?” Aref sobbed: “I want- 
ed to take my own life.” Said Kassem: 
“TI forgive you for this too. But you have 
to leave. You are splitting the country. 
I want to keep you away from evil peo- 


ple.” Then he brought Aref a glass of 


son, 


milk, and in a late-night session argued 
his friend into going. 

Three weeks later the unhappy Aref 
flew back from Europe unannounced, was 
arrested. In December feckless, ignorant 
Colonel Aref was sentenced to death by 
the People’s Court on a charge of trying 
to assassinate the Premier. As far as out- 
siders know, he is still awaiting the last 
order to the firing squad. 

The Diminishing Dictator. Aref’s 
downfall marked the beginning of Kas- 
sem’s break with Egypt's Nasser—a break 
that has split the Arab world wide open. 
Unable to dominate Kassem, Nasser set 
out to depose him by force, or, failing 
that, to isolate him from the rest of the 
Arab world. Punning on Kassem’s name 
(which in Arabic means splitter), Nasser 
pilloried “Iraq’s splitter” as the enemy of 
Arab brotherhood. Suddenly, too, the man 
who brought Soviet influence into the 
Middle East in his 1955 arms deal with 
Russia became vocally aware of the threat 
of Communist imperialism. Nasser went 
into a series of slanging matches with 
Khrushchev (Tre, March 30); last week, 
when the Arab League met in Beirut in an 
attempt to mediate the dispute between 
Nasser and Kassem, Cairo’s representa- 
tives called on their fellow Arabs to join 
in a drive against Communism in the 
Arab world. 

From some Arab nations Cairo’s appeal 
got lip-service support. But true Middle 
East anti-Communist warriors, such as 
Jordan's King Hussein, declined to follow 
Nasser’s lead, fearful that the dictator of 
the Nile’s only real concern is with his 
diminishing prestige in the Arab world 
that if he could once dispose of Kassem 
his interest in fighting Communism might 
disappear again. 

Riding the Storm. As Nasser steadily 
lost ground, Iraq’s Communists steadily 
gained, Under Kassem’s protection, Com- 
munist toughs smashed pro-Nasser dem- 
onstrations and captured unchallenged con- 
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trol of Baghdad's streets. Colonel Lutfi 
Tahir, a horse doctor, pro-Communist and 
brother to Kassem’s aide became boss of 
Iraq’s press, and Major Selim Fakhri. 
tagged by Western experts as a longtime 
party-liner, was made director of the gov- 
ernment radio. Back from exile in the 
Soviet Union came a band of Kurdish 
Communists led by the famed “Red Mul- 
lah.” Mustafa el Barzani. 

Desperately, Iraq’s Nasserites and anti- 
Communists sought to turn the tide. In 
September oldtime Iraqi Nationalist Ra- 
shid Ali el-Gailani (who ruled Iraq with 
the help of German fighter planes for a 
few wild days in 1941) joined with pro- 
Nasser officers in a plot against Kassem. 
In February six Cabinet ministers, all of 
them nationalists. resigned in mass pro- 
test against growing Communist influence 
on national policy. Last month, supported 
by Syrian-armed members of the power- 
ful Shammar tribe. who poured in from 
Syria and western Iraq, Colonel Abdul 
Wahab Shawaf, commander of the Mosul 
garrison, prematurely flashed the signal 
for a revolt of army units in northern 
Iraq, and was crushed (Time, March 23). 

Each time Kassem rode out the storm, 
and each time the Communists turned it 
to their advantage. While Kassem tried 
and convicted Rashid Ali and 4o accom- 
plices in secret. the People’s Resistance 
militia stormed through Baghdad stop- 
ping cars, manhandling foreigners, search- 
ing citizens. All that the resignation of 
the nationalist ministers achieved was the 
creation of a reorganized Cabinet heavily 
loaded with members of the Communist- 
infiltrated National Democratic Party. And 
the Mosul revolt, which was bloodily 
stamped out by pro-Communist militia 
and Kurdish tribesmen from the hills 
around the city, left Kassem more de- 
pendent on the Reds than ever. 

All along, Kassem had counted on army 
support to preserve his ultimate independ- 
ence of the Communists. Now, his faith 
shaken, Kassem has begun to weaken that 
final prop. Of the original junta of 24 
officers who overthrew Nuri’s government, 
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five have been purged. And more than 100 
other senior officers have been retired or 
shifted away from key commands. 

Independent Arm. Result is that to- 
day much of the machinery of Iraq’s 
government is directly or indirectly in 
the hands of the Communists. The Eco- 
nomics Ministry is run by Communist- 
Liner Ibrahim Kubba, who recently signed 
a $137 million economic-aid agreement 
with Moscow. under which 80 Soviet tech- 
nicians will soon arrive in Iraq to help 
build 15 Russian-financed factories. In the 
Education. Social Affairs and Defense 
ministries, “action committees.” patterned 
on the classic soviets of the Russian Revo- 
lution, have been formed to impose de- 
cisions on Kassem. And last month Iraq's 
Director General of National Guidance 
coolly told a U.S. reporter: “The anti- 
U.S. attitude of the Iraqi press is right.” 
(The three Baghdad newspapers that oc- 
casionally printed non-Communist senti- 
ments have long since been burned out 
by Red-led mobs.) 

Of all the arms of Communist power in 
Iraq, none is more effective than the Peo- 
ple’s Court. which the Reds have virtual- 
ly converted into an independent arm of 
government through which they focus 
pressure on Kassem. Presided over by Kas- 
sem’s cousin. Colonel Fadhil Abbas Mah- 
dawi, a willing tool of the Communists, 
the court stages televised nightly trials of 
“enemies of the regime.” i.e., enemies of 
the Communist Party. Mahdawi is a suety. 
quick-witted ruffian—‘Egypt has always 
had bad rulers. Cleopatra was a whore”— 
who holds court to extract confessions 
rather than dispense justice. Making up 
his own rules, treating the accused as al- 
ready convicted, interrupting to make long 
and wildly irrelevant speeches, Mahdawi., 
with his four fellow judges, has already 
sentenced to death dozens of victims, 
including two former Premiers of Iraq. 

One night three weeks ago Mahdawi's 
show—which is conducted in Iraq’s for- 
mer Hall of Parliament. with spectators 
occupying the former Deputies’ benches 
and Mahdawi and his fellow judges lolling 
on the speaker's rostrum—put four air- 
men in the dock for taking part in the 
Mosul revolt. It was a gala evening. wit- 
nessed by Time Correspondent William 
McHale. Two hours beforehand every seat 
was filled; hundreds of ticketholders were 
turnec away. The highlights of the per- 
formance: 

Prosecutor: Colonel Aref went to Da- 
mascus and plotted with Nasser to invite 
Kassem there so that Kassem might be 
assassinated when he landed at the airport. 
(Horrified gesps from the audience.) But 
our leader knew of this plot and rejected 
the invitation, and will reject it forever. 
(Stormy applause.) 

Judge Mahdawi (interrupting): Yes, 
he will reject it, but when the Syrian peo- 
ple are emancipated [from the U.A.R.], 
we shall all be there. 

Audience (in a rising screech): Kassem 
is a true leader! Long live, long live, long 
live! 

The prosecutor, getting to the point, 
tells how a fifth airman was killed in the 
action in which the accused took part. 


Mahdawi: May he rot in hell. (Loud 
laughter.) 

Prosecutor (concluding): The prose- 
cution, in the name of liberty, requests 
that the heads of these four be cut off be- 
cause of their cooperation with Abdel 
Nasser. agent of American imperialism 
and enemy of the democratic republic. 

Mahdawi: Nasser is a villain, despot, a 
vile President. a Pharaoh Ramses who 
could not break the will of the struggling 
Syrians. His newspapers are all servants 
of Dulles. 

From the balcony comes the screech 
of a man’s voice proclaiming a poem. Its 
refrain: “Hail to thee. Kassem, our jewel, 
defender of democracy, destroyer of our 
enemies!” 

Mahdawi (to first accused): How do 
you plead? 

Prisoner: Not guilty. ( Laughter.) 

Verdict of the court, after three more 
such pleas: death by firing squad. The ex- 
ecutions were carried out one morning 
last week, watched by relatives who jeered 
and spat at the victims. 

"Our Jewel." Even as they pressure 
Kassem, the Communists continue to 
build him up as a popular hero. And Kas- 
sem, nothing loath, plays to the hilt the 
part of the dedicated leader. A teetotaler 
and nonsmoker, he has not been more 
than a few miles out of Baghdad in nine 
months. works himself at a pace that 
would have sent most men to the hospital 
long since. Sleeping on a couch in his office, 
Kassem arises about 8:30, breakfasts on 
eggs and fruit, and works at his desk un- 
til lunch, which he takes in a metal mess 
tin in the nearby council room. At 3 he 
goes out for a tour through the city in his 
tan 1958 Chevrolet station wagon. He 
sits in the middle seat, with armed aides 
in front and behind. A Land Rover full of 
troops follows. At the gate a crowd swarms 
around his car to thrust petitions—for 
jobs, for property claims, or simply for 
money—at the open window. Then, as the 
mob screams “Kassem is our jewel!’’, the 
motor caravan heads for the small house 
in the outskirts where Kassem lived until 
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the revolution. At the house Kassem plays 
briefly with his eight dogs, all of whom he 
calls “Lassie.” But the main purpose of 
the visit is to take a bath; the Defense 
Ministry has no bathroom. 

After this interlude, Kassem may drop 
in on his brother, a grain merchant, or, 
rarely, at an embassy reception. By 8 he 
is back at the office, and at 9 Cabinet 
meetings start, invariably to run on until 
2 or 3 a.m. Afterward, Kassem frequent- 
ly approaches a minister with the ques- 
tion: “Would you like some tea with 
milk?" This means that the Premier wants 
to talk over some particular problem for 
another hour. After a last round of talk 
with officers of his palace guard, Kassem 
finally turns in at 4 or § a.m. 

New Status, New Problems. Months 
ago Western diplomats in Baghdad set up 
four checkpoints to measure Iraq's slide 
toward Communism: 1) abrogation of the 
Baghdad Pact; 2) purging of anti-Com- 
munist and pro-Nasser elements of the 
army; 3) execution of Aref and officials 
of the old regime; 4) distribution of arms 
to the People’s Resistance militia. The 
first point has been passed, and Kassem is 
giving way on the second. But he is still 
holding out against Communist demands 
for Aref’s execution. “Haste always ends 
in repentance, and we will not make 
haste,”’ he said recently. And though Com- 
munist Party Secretary Salem Adil last 
week again called on the government to 
“arm the People’s Resistance Force” as a 
protection against Nasser, Kassem has so 
far ignored such demands. 

Most Western diplomats hold that if 
Kassem ever does give way on the arming 
of the People’s Resistance Force, the 
point of no return will have been passed 
in Iraq. Some pessimistic observers argue 
that Kassem is already so much a prisoner 
of the Reds that it is only a matter of 
time—and not too much time—until that 
point is reached. In the face of this loom- 
ing diplomatic and strategic disaster, the 
U.S. and British policy of hands off in 
Iraq seems at first glance negligent. In 
fact, it is the only policy open to the 
West. For even if Washington and Lon- 
don trusted Nasser enough to back him 
in his fight against Kassem, Western sup- 
port would only further discredit Nasser 
in Iraqi eyes—and in the eyes of the 
whole Arab world. And any attempt that 
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the West might make to bring direct pres- 
sure to bear on Kassem could only serve 
to drive him finally and utterly into the 
arms of the Communists. 

Even as things now stand, Iraq marks 
a major Russian advance in the cold war. 
With the influence it now wields in Bagh- 
dad, the U.S.S.R. has achieved the major 
role it has so long sought in Middle East- 
ern affairs. But with that new status, Mos- 
cow has also acquired new problems. If 
the U.S.S.R. decides to push ahead with 
an attempt to establish an undisguised 
People’s Democracy in Iraq, the Soviets 
must assume that they will alienate all 
other Arab nations, inherit the scapegoat 
position of “imperialist oppressors’ that 
the Western powers have long occupied in 
Middle Eastern minds. 

Converting Iraq into a satellite poses a 
serious economic problem: though the 
West could get along without Iraqi oil 
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Iraq could scarcely get along without 
Western markets for its oil unless Russia 
were prepared to buy it—and Russia has 
no real use for it. Yet should Moscow, 
because of these political and economic 
difficulties, order the Iraqi Communists to 
stop short of an all-out takeover, there is 
danger that the volatile Iraqi mob, which 
loves nothing so much as a winner, would 
begin to turn away from its Red heroes 
just as it has turned away from Nasser. 

As they ponder these pros and cons, 
Russia's cold-war planners must also be 
acutely aware of another complicating 
factor. Abdul Karim Kassem, now the 
Communists’ most useful front man in 
the Arab world, was once a most useful 
servant of Nuri as-Said. And so long as 
Kassem, lifelong conspirator and dissem- 
bler, keeps any of the keys of power in 
Iraq, there is always the chance that he 
may yet teach Russia a lesson that the 
West has learned to its sorrow—the lesson 
that events in the Middle East have their 
own momentum. 


ALGERIA 
A Soldier's Death 


Of all the rebel combat commanders 
thrown up by Algeria’s 44-year-old civil 
war, none was more dreaded by French 
and Moslems alike than Amirouche Ait 
Hamouda, a peddler’s son from the moun- 
tainous Berber stronghold of Kabylia. 
Barely into his 20s when he joined the un- 
derground, sinewy, long-legged Amirouche 
rose swiftly to the F.L.N.’s highest field 
rank, full “colonel,” commanded a battle- 
hardened force of 5,000 men that made 
Kabylia the country’s strongest bastion 
of rebel power. 

Amirouche lived in the field with his 
guerrillas, seldom slept in one place for 
more than a few hours, eluded French 
patrols time and again with lightning 
mobility. As his legend grew, so did his 
delight in his own prowess. He affected 


In the dock: Former Secret Police Chief 
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strange headgear, often of black astra- 
khan, and gripped his men in a discipline 
of iron. Merciless with Moslems who wa- 
vered from the rebel cause. he operated 
a forest execution plant, where disloyal 
F.L.N. troops dug their own graves before 
their throats were slashed. Yet sometimes, 
with shrewd compassion, Amirouche re- 
leased kidnaped French settlers after a 
lecture on nationalism. 

Fortnight ago, summoned to a staff 
conference on how to counter the French 
army's increasingly aggressive tactics, 
Amirouche and two aides began the long 
hike to rebel headquarters in Tunis. They 
never got there. Acting on a tip, 3,000 
French troops surrounded a craggy moun- 
tain where Amirouche had met local rebel 
leaders en route. After five hours of shoot- 
ing, the French counted 71 dead. Among 
them was Amirouche. who was found 
beside a rock, his green eyes open, his 
chest and neck torn by grenade fragments. 

In Algiers, café owners chalked up the 
good news on their sport scoreboards, and 
the government radio blared the achieve- 
ment: “The fate of Amirouche is the 
fate of all rebel leaders.” But French 
fighting men were not so optimistic. Said 
famed Paratroop Major General Jacques 
Massu: “Amirouche is dead, but they'll 
find another.” 


ITALY 


Alias Mike Hammer 


Though his proud fellow citizens like to 
think of him as their own Mike Hammer, 
Milan’s Tommaso Ponzi, 37, really does 
not quite meet TV specifications for a pri- 
vate eye. Big Tom weighs 270 lbs., is a 
happily married homebody (three chil- 
dren) who has no time for slinky blondes. 
But otherwise. Tom is up to fictional 
standards. He is a proven skullbasher: in 
Italy’s first chaotic postwar days he tan- 
gled with the Communists in (by his own 
estimate) 1,300 street brawls, mowing 
them down with a chunk of railroad track. 
And he has cold nerve: when two madmen 
terrorized a school full of children near 
Milan in 1956, Tom defied the maniacs’ 
gunfire, closed in to capture them. 

Recently, when Milan's Maggioni phar- 
maceutical company learned that a drug 
counterfeit ring was using its label to sell 
fake tranquilizers, cortisone and heart ton- 
ics (distilled water for liquids, common 
starch for pills), the call went up for Tom 
and his 31-man “Mercury” detective agen- 
cy. Going after a gang that he called 
“hairy-gutted animals—worse than Mur- 
der Inc.” Tom recorded conversations 
with suspects, using a tiny microphone 
worn like a wristwatch, snapped telephoto 
pictures with cameras guyed on field glass- 
es, rigged up a periscope on the radio aerial 
of his car to enable him to peek inside 
suspects’ homes. 

Soon Tom cornered Giovanni Battista 
Volonté, 53, flashed a press pass at him, 
told him he was a “policeman,” and 
dragged a signed confession from him. 
After Volonté sang, Tom located the 
printing presses where false labels and 
boxes were made, dragged two more of the 
gang in and extracted confessions from 
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Nicola Girodeno 
Private Eve Ponzi 


Smash ending. 


them too. Then he went to Milan's Police 
Chief Mario Nardone and handed over 
his suspects. 

On television, the cops grudgingly allow 
the private eyes to solve their cases for 
them. But, like Tom himself, Police Chief 
Nardone did not quite meet TV specifi- 
cations. Before he knew what had hap- 
pened, Tommaso Ponzi, private eye, found 
himself charged with impersonating an 
officer, violation of domicile, restraint of 
person and arbitrary arrest. Tom’s sus- 
pects, who had admitted to being part of 
an estimated $500,000-a-year ring, walked 
out of the station free men—because the 
police themselves had not caught them 
red-handed as the law requires. 


SPAIN 
20 Years After 


On a mountain 28 miles northwest of 
Madrid last week assembled the flower 
of Franco Spain—Cabinet ministers, gen- 
erals, admirals, all of the nation’s four 
cardinals, 37 of its bishops, six mitered 
abbots, and the Papal Nuncio. Occasion 
for this august gathering: the dedication 
of the Valley of the Fallen, the striking 
$12 million monument to Spain’s Civil 
War dead that workmen have been hewing 
out of solid rock since 1941 (Time color, 
Jan. 26). By no coincidence, it was also 
the anniversary of the day in 1939 when 
the last pockets of Republican resistance 
collapsed in Madrid. Now, 20 years after 
he proclaimed himself ruler of Spain, 
“responsible only to God and history,” 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco, 66, was 
ready to offer a partial accounting for 
his stewardship. 

“Our victory,” said Franco, “was a vic- 
tory of the unity of the Spanish people.” 
There was, he conceded, some continuing 
discontent with his regime: “The anti- 
Spain was beaten and broken, but it is 
not dead. Periodically, we see it raise its 
head from abroad and in its arrogance 


and blindness try to poison and inflame 
anew the innate curiosity and passion of 
the young for novelties.” But in fact, he 
said, no real grounds for discontent exist. 
“The perfection of social rights in our 
country is a reality. The lead Spain has 
over other people in this is extraordi- 
nary.” And economically, “the real fact 
is that in these 20 years Spain has known 
an economic development without prec- 
edent in its history .. .” 

P for Protest. Had he chosen, Franco 
could have made at least one valid boast. 
From the political doghouse to which it 
was banished along with Franco’s erst- 
while friends, the Nazis and Fascists, 
Spain is step by step returning to the 
community of nations. Franco's anti- 
Communism and his nation’s strategic 
peninsular location have brought him an 
alliance with the U.S. 

But the unity of which the generalis- 
simo is so proud is not as solid as it might 
be. Despite his plea for “national recon- 
ciliation,”” not one former Republican has 
yet consented to the reburial of a relative 
in the Valley of the Fallen. And the 
discontent that he deprecates is far more 
than the innate curiosity and passion of 
the young for novelties. The bulk of 
Spain's people—including many of Fran- 
co’s own supporters—are restive. They 
would like to form political parties other 
than Franco's moribund Falange, and they 
already operate underground parties. In 
the past fortnight the black letter P has 
appeared on the walls of Barcelona. It 
stands for protesto, and was put there by 
Catholics who want the right to organize 
a public Christian Democratic Party. 

In today’s Spain it is fashionable to 
declare how much one hates Franco. Yet, 
curiously enough, the very people who 
deride the generalissimo live in terror of 
his death. Ostensibly, Franco is paving 
the way for a restoration of Spain's old 
Bourbon monarchy once he himself dis- 
appears from the scene, and virtually all 
Spaniards, save the Communists, pay lip 
service to this plan. Yet in Spain’s cafés, 
Franco’s followers and foes whisper of 
the day after his death in another vein. 
Fearfully, they predict: “Back to the 
streets with pistols.” 

Better Than When? A more immedi- 
ate threat to Franco than the mutterings 
and machinations of his political oppo- 
nents are the consequences of his own 
economic mismanagement. The Spanish 
economy has indeed come a long way in 
the last 20 years. Its industry has grown; 
new buildings have sprouted in the ma- 
jor cities; and the living standard of its 
people has risen. But the figures Franco 
cites to demonstrate Spain’s progress are 
comparisons with 1940 when the country 
still lay in the wreckage created by the 
Civil War. Fact is that Spain, which 
produced 1,000,000 tons of steel in 1929, 
produced only 1,600,000 tons last year, 
and the homemade steel still costs more 
than German steel of better quality. 

Meantime, at Franco’s insistence, agri- 
culture has been neglected for industry. 
Last year’s harvest of grain and oranges 
was only 11% above prewar output, while 
Spain’s population is now 20% bigger 
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MIRACLES 4 

OF VALUE 

FROM AMERICA’S 
BUILDERS 


In today’s wonderful new homes, you'll see far more 
home for your money than ever before, 


The ingenuity of America’s builders has made possible 
modern miracles of luxury and convenience, They're 
planned for gracious, indoor-outdoor living, planned 
for the needs of growing families. 


You'll be delighted with the 2, 3 or 4 bathrooms in these 
marvelous new homes. They give your family far more 
grooming room, And more and more, you'll see charm- 
ing U/R fixtures. 


Yes, all across the country, builders are choosing lovely 
Universal-Rundle bathroom fixtures because they give 
you the newest in style, the newest in convenience. 


Beautifully styled U/R fixtures are a joy to live with. 
Their gleaming, super-hard surfaces, in white or pastel 
colors, make them masterpieces of long-lasting loveli- 


The Yew feo Dail, aye 
Send today for this full-color We Nea! Bend in Bat 
bathroom planning and dec- 
Grating book. You'll find 
ideas galore in this Uni- 
versal-Rundie book, ‘The 
New Trend in Bathrooms.” 
Crammed with pages of ex- 
citing bathrooms in full color 
and suggestions for decorat- 
ing. Send 10 cents to 
Universal-Rundle Corp., 547 
River Road, New Castle, Pa. 
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ness. Just see these U/R fixtures, and you'll agree that 
Universal-Rundle has set a new trend in bathrooms. 


Go and see the new homes. Then you'll believe that 
American builders have truly achieved miracles of 
value. See them soon—and ask your builder for 
Universal-Rundle bathroom fixtures in your new home. 





Versa-Tile® combination counter top and lavatory in color-matched vitreous china. 


Universal P Rundie 


MAKER OF THE WORLD’S FINEST BATHROOM FIXTURES 
UNIVERSAL-RUNDLE CORPORATION, NEW CASTLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Plants in Camden, N, J.; Milwaukee, Wisc.; New Castle, Pa.; Redlands, Calif.; Hondo, Texas. 


more than a flake or a puff- 
a wonderfully delicious 
new way to get your protein 


You can see that Mom is making a point 
—and Dad is listening. (He knows he 
needs plenty of protein even though he’s 
on a diet.) Point is, Special K delivers the 
kind of protein he needs. 

No doubt about it either, because the 
nutrition facts are right on the back of the 
package. And the facts are these: Special 
K gives you more protein than any other 
leading cereal—hot or cold! 

Also it’s nice to know that a cereal this 
healthy tastes good. No wonder millions 
have it every day! Kellogg’s Special K. 


KELLOGG’S SPECIAL K and MILK 
PERFECT PROTEIN PARTNERS 


SPECIAL i 








The chart shows how the eight (8) essential 
protein components of Special K and milk 
fit together to form a biologically complete 
protein—the kind that builds, maintains and 
repairs body tissues! 


OF BATTLE CREEK 
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go. The kind in Special K is quick to fix. 
Just add milk. 





Convenient Special K Handi-Pak contains 


eight generous individually wrapped 
portions. Now at your grocer’s. 





than before the war. The cost of living has 
jumped 40% in the past two years with- 
out any compensating increase in wages. 
And the European Common Market is ex- 
pected to spell further trouble for Spain's 
foreign trade, already in the red. 

In this plight, Franco has looked abroad 
to the International Monetary Fund for 
an urgently needed loan. But an IMI 
team sent to investigate the Spanish econ- 
omy is expected to report that before 
qualifying for a major loan Spain must 
agree to throw less money away on the 
building industry, devalue the 
eliminate multiple exchange rates, possi- 
bly open its doors to foreign investment. 

The Strength of a Saw. Whether proud 
Francisco Franco will agree to such pain- 
ful reforms is questionable. But even if he 
does not get the IMF loan, he is confident 
that the U.S, and other anti-Communist 
powers will not stand by and let his re- 
gime succumb to economic disaster. And 
despite all the grumbling among his peo- 
ple, Franco believes that their vivid mem- 
ories of the bloody days when brother 
killed brother in Spain will keep them 
from open revolt. After 20 years in power, 
Franco’s one great strength with his coun- 
trymen lies in the old Spanish saw: “Better 
the known evil than the unknown good.” 


RED CHINA 
To Catch a Flea 


“If a person tries to use ten fingers to 
catch ten fleas at the same time,” warned 
Peking’s People’s Daily not long ago, “it 
is quite possible that he will not catch 
even one. Fleas must be caught one after 
the other.”’ Last week, in deference to this 
folksy dictum, economic planners all over 
Red China were lowering their sights. 

Red China's 
began December when moonfaced 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung met with the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party in the bustling Yangtze 
River industrial complex of Wuhan. Al- 
though party propagandists were still ex- 


peseta 


economic reassessment 


last 


tolling the miracles of production that 
had been achieved during Red China's 
“great leap forward” in 1958, the harsh 


fact before Mao and his colleagues was 
that the great leap forward had actually 
brought China to economic chaos. 
By concentrating the nation’s economic 
resources on a series of “shock programs” 

above all, the great campaign to pro- 
duce pig iron and steel in homemade blast 
furnaces—the Communists had created 
labor shortages in agriculture and indus- 
try, had so snarled China’s inadequate 
transportation network that shipments of 
food and vital raw materials into the big 
industrial cities had dwindled to trickles. 

Biggest trouble of all was in the hastily 
created people's communes, which showed 
signs of into self-contained 
Some communes, “‘re- 
gardless of the state plan,” refused to sur- 
render any of their harvest for distribu- 
tion in the cities. Complained Finance 
Vice Minister Wu Po: “There are even 
communes that make no distinction be- 
tween their own property and that of the 
state. They freely use state materials 


close 


developing 


economic empires. 
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a Why First National City 
Things are different overseas today. Some foreign can do more for you overseas 














markets will take on new importance as population soars. World Wide Branch Coverage. 75 in 26 countries 


Africa and Latin America, for example, will gain 150 million Long Experience. Branches date back to 1902 
nes 2 ‘ Large Staff. 6,000 skilled Citibankers overseas 
of the 500 million population increase expected in the free ° 
Your Bank Overseas. Branches handle personal, 
world by 1970. How will this affect your business? Ask the business accounts, loans, advances, securities 
“7. Long-Standing Relationships with correspondent 
man who can do more for you overseas, your FNCB banker. banks inevery important free-world city. 
Facts Quickly Available from over 200,000 for- 
eign credit files at Head Office, 55 Wall St 
Personalized Attention to collections, transfers, 
letters of credit, foreign exchange problems. 
On Call at Head Office, or thru any FNCB 


Branch or correspondent, are 75 officers, with 





The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Corporation 


nearly 1,000 years’ service overseas, and a staff 
Memher Federal Deposit Ins 


of 1,200, handling 47,000 overseas items daily. 


First in World Wide Banking 


CARRY FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS SAFE SPENDABLE ANYWHERE 
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This years 
outstanding SUCCE. 
too! 


America’s most admired car is 
more admired than ever in’59. This 
is not surprising. You won't see an- 
other car with lines so clean and 
unaffected. This automotive jewel 
comes by its beauty naturally. In 
fact, the new Thunderbird has led 
many motorists to ask themselves 
some rather pointed questions 
about today’s motor cars: 


Why pay the price of a big luxury car 
when the 59 Thunderbird is as ele- 
gant as any car ever built—yet costs 
far less than other luxury cars? 


Why settle for standard performance 
when the combination of Thunder- 
bird power and Thunderbird com- 
pactness has already made the 
T-bird’s performance a legend? 


Why own a conventional convertible 
when the new Thunderbird convert- 
ible’s soft top disappears completely 
into the spacious trunk? Another ex- 
clusive Ford achievement! 


Why drive a massive, cumbersome car 
when the compact Thunderbird pro- 
vides all the room and all the comfort 
for four people that you get in bigger, 
costlier luxury cars? 


Why own a stereotyped “prestige” car 
(of which you see millions on the road 
right now) when the Thunderbird is 
so smart, so distinctive? 


See your Ford dealer at your earli- 
est opportunity. Drive the new 
Thunderbird and see how brilliantly 
it performs with its standard 300-hp 
Thunderbird Special V-8 engine. Or, 
if you prefer, there’s the optional 
350-hp Thunderbird engine that 
makes the Thunderbird the peer of 
even the sports car field for perform- 
ance. Thunderbird—the car everyone 
would love to own! 


Americas 
Most Individual Car 
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stored in warehouses, eat state grain as 
they like, and take things from stockpiles 
without bothering to render receipts.” 

The Chess Game. To remedy all this, 
Mao and his colleagues brusquely ordered 
local Communist cadres “to tidy up the 
people’s communes” before mid-April, 
when Red China's 1959 economic plan 
must be approved by the nation’s pseudo- 
parliament. To acquire the additional ac- 
tivists desperately needed to tighten up 
government control over the communes, 
the Chinese Communist Party has recruit- 
ed an estimated 1,000,000 new members 
in the last five months. Mao has also 
thrown into the communes army units of 
up to division strength to lend a hand 
with plowing, irrigation projects, training 
of technicians, and “education” (i.¢., dis- 
ciplining the dissatisfied ). 

With the “tidying up” of the communes 
has gone an all-out drive for sensible pri- 
orities in industry. “Take the whole coun- 
try as a coordinated chess game,” urges 
the People’s Daily. “To guarantee con- 
struction of important projects, we must 
learn how to give up favorite local proj- 
ects.’ The theoretical journal Red Flag 
demanded fewer shock programs, insist- 
ed that even during such programs, “suff- 
cient labor should be reserved for nor- 
mal production.” In Manchuria, local 
planners, quick to take a hint, announced 
that railway laborers “drawn from the 
water conservancy and iron and steel bat- 
tlefronts . . . will be asked to handle food 
shipments in the way they handled iron 
and steel.” 

Nirvana Postponed. China’s economy 
continues to suffer from the dislocations 
created by the great leap forward. The 
People’s Daily recently acknowledged 
that production of coal, iron and steel is 
“still unable to meet the demands.” Ac- 
cordingly, in the key provinces of Yunnan 
and Hupeh, Mao's government early last 
month reintroduced work norms and extra 
pay for “overfulfillment of the quota”’— 
devices that had been abandoned in the 
heady, doctrinaire days of the great leap. 
This doubtless shocked the ideological 
zealots who only a few months ago were 
boasting that the slavery of the people's 
communes would mean realization of the 
Marxist ideal—‘from each according to 
his ability, to each according to his needs” 
—ahead even of Russia. That boast is no 
longer heard. 


CENTRAL AFRICA 


Death of a Strongman 

The small, twin-engined plane had ap- 
parently been flying low, and investigators 
guessed that the distinguished passenger 
in the copilot’s seat must have ordered 
the pilot to do so because he wanted to 
get a closer look at the coffee plantations 
he owned in the area. The plane never 
reached its destination. Two days later 
a search party found its wreckage—and 
with it the body of the distinguished pas- 
senger: Barthélémy Boganda, 48, Premier 
of the Central African Republic. 

Boganda was the son of a witch doctor 
and he liked to make offhand references 
to the fact that his father’s rites includ- 








En AGIP—Black Star 
BARTHELEMY BOGANDA 
Weakness through strength. 


ed the eating of human flesh. But Bar- 
thélémy Boganda was educated in the 
white man’s missions and later polished 
in France. He rose to head one of the 
most primitive of France’s colonies, but 
he emerged as a key African figure. 

An ordained Roman Catholic priest, 
Boganda was unfrocked after marrying his 
French secretary when he was serving in 
Paris as a Deputy to Frances Assembly. 
While his country was still the territory 
of Ubangi-Shari, the French frequently 
took him to task for treating his Pygmy 
plantation workers almost as siaves. He 
was not above pretending to perform a 
miracle when an eclipse of the sun oc- 
curred, nor did he try to dissuade his peo- 
ple from the idea that he was immortal. 
To the French, he seemed at times one of 
the most exasperating men in Africa. 

But as long as he was alive and his 
MESAN Party held its overwhelming ma- 
jority in the Territorial Assembly, peace 
reigned among the tribes of the territory. 
Boganda dreamed of turning his country 
into the “Israel of Africa,’’ and his people 
gladly put their backs into his ambitious 
land-reclamation projects. Last year res- 
tive tribes in Chad to the north and the 
Congo Republic, where blacks have mas- 
sacred blacks, petitioned to join his coun- 
try. Coming from him, talk of a United 
States of Latin Africa consisting not only 
of parts of French Africa, but also the 
Belgian Congo and Portuguese Angola, 
did not seem mere idle chatter. 

When he died, Boganda was in the 
midst of campaigning for this week's elec- 
tions to the Assembly. At the time, the 
results of the elections were a foregone 
conclusion. But last week worried Paris 
observers were predicting that the kind of 
tribal violence that its neighbors have 
known could well break out in the Central 
African Republic, Boganda’s strength had 
turned out to be his country’s most dan- 
gerous weakness: he had left no one be- 
hind big enough to take his place. 
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Are you thinking of buying mutation mink? 


There is no better time than NOW; the new, fresh pelts are 


on the market, and best of all, prices are moderate which may 


mean the fur of your dreams is within easier reach than you 


realize. These facts about EMBA* brand, the world’s finest 


mutation mink, may help you to decide in choosing today. 


A mutation mink is a “Sport” 


It took sheer good sense and some 
luck for our North American mink 
ranchers to be so far ahead of the 
rest of the world. And it all started 
about 25 years ago on two different 
Wisconsin mink ranches. 

Two grey mink “sports” as geneti- 
cists call them, suddenly appeared in 
the usual litters of dark ranch mink. 
(The odds of this happening are about 
I in 250,000.) 

From those natural mutations, for 
that is what they were, our American 


mink ranchers, with almost uncanny 
skill developed the present great thor- 
oughbred blood strains. 

This long line of mink champions, 
with 25 mink generations behind 
them, live in ideal conditions of cli- 
mate, are pampered with devotion 
and a balanced diet; they are con- 


stantly protected against disease and 
injury. The result—pelts of glorious 
quality and clear natural colour, the 
envy of the rest of the world. 


What makes “Emba” mink the best? 


1) Our North American climate pro- 
duces deep, rich fur with a thin, light 
leather. This is a great advantage as 
it makes possible the wonderfully light- 
weight garments for which North 
American mink is known. 


2) Member ranchers of the Muta- 
tion Mink Breeders Association pelt 
the mink at the exact time when the 


*TM. (abbreviation of Mutation Mink Breeders Assn.) 
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fur is prime—a brief period of only 
ten days a year. 


3) Next, these pelts are sent to 
public auction, for sorting, matching 
and grading. This grading is done by 
experts supervised by EMBA direc- 
tors. Then, only those pelts which 
measure up to our rigid standards of 
fur and colour perfection are graded 


and stamped EMBA. 


A special serialized label for sewing 
into the finished garment is attached to 
each bundle of furs. 

Our mink auctions are exciting 
Hundreds of furriers attend, bidding 
for the particular beauties which each 
wants for his own customers. Included 
are buyers from abroad—England, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany 
and countries from the 
hemispheres, Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa, South America. 


southern 





Generally the best furriers and cou- 
turiers in the world sell EMBA. Many 
use EMBA exclusively. Christian Dior 
of Paris, uses no mutation mink but 


EMBA brand. 


Just what is a mutation? 


The word comes from the Latin, 
mutare, meaning a natural change, 
and applies to living things. You can 
see birds that are blue, white, brown, 
beige, grey, ete., all perfectly natural 
colours as are those in our mutation 
mink. 





Today there is a treasury of 11 of 
these mutation mink colour groups, 
each with its own trademark to make 
sure the discriminating woman may 
choose a standard of quality originat- 
ing from “EMBA”, the world’s larg- 
est association of mink ranchers. 


“ , 


Here is “The Royal Family of 


Fine Furs”: 


Autumn Haze* natural brown 


Argenta* natural grey 
Azurene* natural pale grey 
: i grey 
Cerulean* natural blue 
Desert Gold* natural light brown 
Diadem* natural pale brown 
Jasmine* natural white 
Lutetia* natural gunmetal 
‘Tourmaline* natural pale beige 


Arcturus* 
Aeolian* 


natural lavender beige 
natural grey taupe 


It takes a rancher five years to de- 
velop a new mutation (mink go to 
housekeeping only once a year). After 
all this arduous research, care and 
expense he may produce a glorious 
new colour hailed in the fashion cap- 
itals of the world... or, he may not. 


10 miles of thread, 12,000 nails 


It costs money to make mink into a 
garment. In letting out, the mink 
skin is cut into slices, dropped and 
sewn up again, thus lengthening it 
into a long beautiful pelt. The skins 
are then sewn together and nailed on 
a board. 


A coat takes up to ro miles of 
thread and about 12,000 nails. These 
intricate and specialized hand pro- 
cedures are costly, but the result is 
well worth it. 

Mink is a way of life 
Mink is beautiful to look at, to touch, 
to wear; it’s light and right for all 
occasions, morning, noon or night, 
and there is a natural colour to suit 
your own special complexion or ward- 
robe. Mink is worn by young and old, 





large and small, and your furrier can 
drape you in mink to make you look 
taller or otherwise. 

Mink is as soft as a caress, yet gives 
years of joyous wear; it produces 
sighs of adoration from maidens and 
monarchs. 


How expensive is “Emba” mink? 
One might well answer, how costly 
is a diamond? Much depends on which 
mutation mink you have in mind. 





EMBA 
launched, it is scarce. This rarity makes 
it much more costly than other less 
scarce, but equally good mink. Also 
key factors are size and type of the 
garment, the quality and clearness of 
the fur and the workmanship. 


When a new brand is 


The lowest priced mink is not 
necessarily the best buy. 


Other important pointers 


EMBA is America’s great contribu- 
tion to the fashion world. It is the 
only mutation mink graded, labeled 
and sold under secondary trademarks 
for your protection. 





Not everybody is a judge of furs 
and so, if you’re thinking about buy- 
ing mink, put your confidence in a 
good furrier. Ask him for MBA 
brand, and you'll be certain of get- 
ting the best there is at the price level 
you can afford. 


If you'd like to read more 


We have a booklet, ‘‘All About 
Mink”. It was originally a manual 
for salespeople, but became so popular 
we printed more. It contains all the 
questions and answers you might think 
of asking between now and Christmas. 


It’s free—send 10¢ only for handling 
and mailing. Write to: Dept. TE, 
Mutation Mink Breeders Association, 
530 Fifth Avenue, New York 36. 





*TM. Mutation Mink Breeders Assn, 








































PARAGUAY 
Looser Grip 


The last dictator in South America sat 
in his ramshackle, century-old Asuncién 
palace, weighed his chances of survival 
and decided last week that they lay in 
loosening his iron grip. After five years, 
poker-playing Lieut. General Alfredo 
Stroessner Matiauda, 46, announced a 
turn toward democracy. 

The anti-totalitarianism that has swept 
over the Americas has stirred widespread 
grumbling in Paraguay. Heightening the 
discontent is the fact that political pris- 
oners jampack police headquarters and 
overflow into two concentration camps. 
Torture has been common. Youth Leader 
Rodolfo Serafini, emerging from 67 days’ 
imprisonment, showed newsmen welts 
crisscrossing his back. 

The power elements that Stroessner had 
to size up in making his decision were the 
various factions of his Colorado Party and 
his army. The Colorados were divided in 
two. The minority Presidencialistas urged 
continuing dictatorship; the majority Ci- 
vilistas, who include nearly all Congress- 
men and most of the younger wing of 
the party, proposed liberalizing. 

The 12,000-man army, the regime's 
backbone, divided three ways. Unquali- 
fiedly loyal to the dictator, whatever his 
course, were two units: the 1,500-man 
palace guard and the g900-man Cerro Cora 
Regiment in Asuncién. But nine miles 
from Asuncién sat the 2,000-man cavalry, 
fiercely opposed to any liberalizing. Sid- 
ing with the cavalry was the 6oo0-man 
navy, with two gunboats (one under re- 
pair), seven admirals. A third army group 
—the 1,500-man sth Military Region 
headquartered in the storied Chaco area— 
wanted Stroessner to restore a measure of 





STRONGMAN STROESSNER 
Promises from a dictator. 
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freedom. Supporting these liberals was 
the 40o0o-man air force (five DC-3s, one 
PBY Catalina, two vintage trainers). 

Stroessner thought the power balance 
through, and on the day that Congress re- 
convened last week, he put on a civilian 
suit, rode in an open blue convertible 
escorted by plumed lancers down troop- 
lined streets to the Congress building, 
to make his yearly state-of-the-nation 
speech. There he announced his “aim of 
perfecting a durable, democratic regime.” 
He said the government would introduce 
bills to lift the state of siege, proclaim a 
general political amnesty, lift restrictions 
on freedom of expression, adopt a new 
constitution. 

Underground oppositionists scoffed. 
Said one of their leaders: “On the day we 
take over, we will do all those things 
Stroessner promises today. And we will 
do one more thing; punish the men who 
enslaved, tortured and starved the people 
of Paraguay for years.” 


CUBA 


Chief Executioner 

After taking Holy Week off, Captain 
Herman Marks, 37, an ex-convict from 
Milwaukee who fought with Fidel Castro's 
rebels, got back on the job one night last 
week. Consulting his written orders, he 
marched with an armed guard to the death 
row of Havana's gloomy Cabana Fortress, 
brought out three former policemen, all 
convicted in military courts on charges 
of murder. A short ride in a bus and a 
jeep brought Marks, the guards, a priest 
and the prisoners to within 200 feet of 
an old moat, 20 feet deep and surround- 
ed on three sides by high stone walls. A 
six-man firing squad waited on a spot 
worn bare of grass. 

Under the glare of three floodlights, 
Marks marched former Batista Police 
Lieut. Eloy Contreras to a bullet-scarred 
wall, 36 feet from the firing squad. “Aten- 
cién!” yelled Marks at 1:13 a.m. “Pre- 
paren. . .apunten. . . fuego!” After the 
volley, Marks stepped up to Contreras’ 
writhing body, fired the coup de grace 
with his .45 automatic—then had to shoot 
two more times before his man finally 
died. Guards took off Contreras’ shoes, 
fingerprinted him, placed him in a plain 
wooden coffin, and loaded him aboard 
a hearse for delivery to waiting relatives. 
By 1:55 a.m., all three prisoners were 
dead, and Marks’s work was ended for 
the night. “Execution is not a pleasant 
task,” says Castro’s chief executioner, 
“but a necessary one.” 

Later in the week, firing squads through 
the island shot 13 more men, raising 
the execution toll to 475. “War crimes” 
courts worked around the clock to clean 
up “hundreds of pending cases.” 

Marks is no newcomer to unpleasant- 
ness. His U.S. police record includes 32 
arrests, from Long Beach, Calif. to Ban- 
gor, Me. on charges ranging from drunk- 
enness, vagrancy and assault to auto theft 
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EXECUTIONER MARKS 


Right man for the job. 


and draft dodging. He escaped from a 
Wisconsin reform school in 1938, from an 
Ohio jail in 1946, from a California indus- 
trial farm in 1950. Finally, he did 34 
years in the Wisconsin pen for raping a 
17-year-old girl. Warden John C. Burke 
remembers him as “a real stinker.” 

Behind this sordid record lies the soul 
of a romantic. On his left arm Marks 
wears a tattooed double heart inscribed 
“Love, Nellie.” On his right is an eight- 
inch snake coiled about a dagger stuck 
through the top of a skull and bearing 
Marks’s motto, which happens to be 
“Death Before Dishonor.” 


MEXICO 
Third Strike 


At Military Camp No. 1, the big 
modern army base outside Mexico City, 
steel gates clanged shut on more than 
1,000 railroad workers one night last 
week. Troops guarded stations, and the 
government-owned railways sent out a 
call for strikebreakers to man the trains. 
After two tries at dealing with Demetrio 
Vallejo, 45, the brash, baby-faced new 
leader of the Railway Workers Union, 
President Adolfo Lépez Mateos set out to 
crush him. 

Vallejo’s first strike, which he led as a 
rank-and-file rebel with no union post, 
forced the government to agree to union 
elections that swept Vallejo into office 
(Time, Aug. 18). A second strike in | 
February collapsed after ten hours, but 
most lines of the federal railway system 
paid off with a 163% wage increase any- 
way. Fortnight ago Vallejo demanded the 
same raise plus fringe benefits for the 
3,000 workers on the Mexico City- 
Veracruz line and the 8,000 on the No- 
gales-Guadalajara run. He pulled them 
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NRY Z. STEINWAY, PRESIDENT, STEINWAY & SONS, PHOTOGRAPHED BY KARSH 


Hits right note with telegrams: Henry Z. Steinway 


builds good will and sales by confirming dealer orders 





by Western Union Telegrams. And the telegram is a 


written record ...no mistake about it! 
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Power-packed WHITE 9064 operated by The Goff-Kirby Co., Cleveland, Ohio, delivers a 6-yard load of concrete for new super highway. 








The WHITE 9064...built the way you need it 


SUPER HAULER 


for New Super Highway Construction 


The big job of building America’s $50 
billion super highway system calls for tough 
men... even tougher trucks. 


Super trucks with real “guts” and muscle... 
that can climb an excavation like a moun- 
tain goat, pull like an elephant, and never 
say quit no matter how rough the going! 


Like this big, bold and brawny WHITE 
that packs a king-size load of spinning mixed 
concrete wherever it’s needed, takes all the 
rugged slam-bang its job can hand it... 
and still keeps coming back for more, day 
after day, year after year! 


Its compact front-end design (only 62” 
from centerline of front axle to back of cab) 
shifts more weight to the front axle, can 





Mighty MUSTANG engine — power partner 
for construction equipment. 


mean up to a full yard more payload! Its 
shorter wheelbase makes it much more ma- 
neuverable. And the instant two-fisted power 
in the mighty MUSTANG engine handles the 
full payloads with ease — and keeps the 
top-capacity power take-off spinning the big 
load till it’s ready to pour. 


WORLD LEADER IN HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS 


WHITE 


The rugged double-channel frame is crammed 
with extra “beef”. Channels, heat-treated 
chrome-manganese side rails and tubular- 
steel cross members are all locked together 
with precision-fitted nuts and bolts. 


There’s a Wuirte for every construction 
job — hauling, dumping, rigging — and 
every WHITE is loaded with famous WHITE 
quality and engineering skill. Built exactly 
the way the man who owns it wanted it 
built. With the exact dimensions, weight, 





WHITE heat-treated, double-channel frame 
— 40% more rugged strength. 


horsepower, transmission and axles for the 
precise performance he needs. That’s why 
he swears by it. To him, it’s not just a truck 
... it’s his tailor-made WHITE! 


You'll get that same kind of better, longer, 
more economical heavy-duty service from 
your WHITE ... engineered to your job 
specifications and backed by WHITE SUPER- 
SERVICE SHOPS — the most completely 
equipped in the industry. 

So take a close look at the whole WHITE line. 
You'll be glad you did, in the long haul. 


THE WHITE Motor COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Branches, distributors, dealers in all principal cities 
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Why a new Royal turns out more and better work than the time-worn machines you're now using. 





Finger-balanced touch...the 
only standard with touch 
tailored to each finger—closest 
approach to electric touch in all 
standard typing. 














Finger-form keys are double- 
molded to cushion fingers com- 
fortably—shaped to keep fingers 
from slipping off—assuring 
speed and accuracy. 





No-smudge ribbon change 
...She can put ina fresh Twin- 
Pak® in 9 seconds. Her fingers 
never need touch the ribbon. 
No winding—ever. 


How many of these Royal 
@ advancements does your 
secretary enjoy? 


None of them... 


if her typewriter is 
@ more than 5 years old. 


MORAL: Cut costs... trade in your old 
slow-poke typewriters on new Royal Standards. 














No-skip space bar slopes to 
fit her thumbs comfortably. It 
positively will not bounce— 
even if she could type as fast as 
160 words per minute. 


Snap-out cylinder takes }« sec- 
ond to remove for cleaning or 
changing. No waiting forservice 
—though Royal service is re- 
nowned for speed, 


Line Meter tells her how many 
typewritten lines to the end of 
the page so she'll leave room for 
your signature. So simple, yet 
you'll find it only on a Royal 


Lightning carriage return 
whips back at a touch via the 
positive-action line space lever. 
No slamming needed—and it’s 
blessedly quiet. 


Cheerft! colors 


Five cheerful colors in pleas+ 
ant two-tones give a lift to your 
office, blend with your décor, 
You choose—and you pay not 
a cent extra, 


® 
ROYAL sta nda rd Product of Royal McBee Corporation, World's Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 


THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS IN OFFICE USE THAN ANY OTHER KIND. 
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out and ordered 60,000 other railroad- 
men to stage a. series of one-hour 
sympathy shutdowns. 

The government ruled the strike illegal. 
Cops raided union hegdquarters and broke 
up riots at rail terminals with tear gas 
and clubs, arrested union members on 
sight, including Vallejo and all his top 
lieutenants. The government charged that 
Vallejo is a Communist (he claims to have 
quit the party in 1946) and had plotted 
the strike with the second secretary and 
military attaché of the Soviet embassy in 
Mexico City. The government booted the 
two Russians out of the country. 

But all of this strenuous action did not 
get enough trains back on the run. So 
many key trainmen stayed out that 
service was reduced by as much as a 
half and trains ran hours behind schedule. 
Rotting cargo piled up at freight sidings 
through the country. and a food shortage 
threatened Mexico City. 

The basic issue: while the cost of 
living has risen 40% in three years, wages 
have gone up only about half that much. 
The rank and file is tired of the cozy 
old system whereby union leaders cooper- 
ate with the government and in turn get 
cushy government jobs. Sample: Labor 
Confederation Chief Fide! Velazquez is 
also a Senator. Even if Lopez Mateos’ 
stern measures win this round, the show 
of worker loyalty behind Vallejo was a 
signal of more labor turmoil ahead. 


PUERTO RICO 


Question of Status 

Will Puerto Rico become the sist U.S. 
state? The one-two admission of Alaska 
and Hawaii variously stirred regrets, mis- 
givings or condescensions last week on the 
U.S, island in the Caribbean that calls it- 
self a Free Associated State, or Common- 
wealth. El Mundo, the island's largest 
newspaper, admiring the tidy formality 
of the link to the Federal Government 
that the other noncontiguous territories 
achieved in statehood. called the com- 
monwealth relationship “a sloppy and 
ridiculous rag doll.” The Statehood Party 
(24° of the vote in the last election) 
took new hope. But the architect of com- 
monwealth, Governor Luis Munoz Marin 
(Time cover, June 23), coolly got going 
on a plan to move Puerto Rico toward 
greater autonomy under the U.S. flag. 

Munoz objects to statehood (even if 
Congress were to agree to it) because it 
would undercut his successful Operation 
Bootstrap industrialization plan, which 
uses tax exemption to lure new industry. 
Under statehood, industry and individuals 
would have to pay U.S. income tax. Mu- 
hoz further fears that his Hispanic island 
would lose its cultural identity and its 
Spanish language—“would become only a 
whiff of vermouth in the martini instead 
of the olive.” Statehood’s proponents ar- 
gue that it would give Puerto Rico six or 
seven Congressmen and two Senators, a 
voice in making federal laws and decisions 
that govern the island's fate, and would 
end the pervasive feeling that Puerto Ri- 
cans are really only second-class citizens. 

The basic premise of the commonwealth 
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GOVERNOR MuNOz Marin 
Preserving the olive. 


relationship is that Puerto Rico governs 
itself, while turning over all functions 
that transcend its boundaries, such as de- 
fense and foreign relations, to the U.S. 
The island and the mainland share com- 
mon citizenship, common money. free 
movements of persons and goods. Resi- 
dents of Puerto Rico are subject to some 
U.S. laws, e.g., the draft. exempt from 
others, ¢.g., social security. 

Munoz has consistently said that the 
commonwealth relationship could and 
should grow and change, and last month 
the island’s Resident Commissioner in 
Washington. Antonio Fernds-Isern, sent 
Congress a bill aimed at modification of 
the compact. Concessions asked: 

@ An end to Congress’ right to impose a 
debt limit on the Puerto Rico government. 





Copital Press Service 
MINISTER FAIRCLOUGH 
Saving the strain. 


@ Authorization for the U.S. to negotiate 
special provisions for Puerto Rico in U.S. 
trade treaties. 

@ Transfer to Puerto Rico “from time to 
time” of specific federal functions. “ex- 
cept those which the Federal Government 
should retain in order to fulfill the nature 
of this permanent association.” ( Possible 
example: FCC functions.) 

To many a mainland citizen, the new 
proposals will seem a grab for the best of 
both worlds, stirring grumbling that Puer- 
to Rico should be all the way in the U.S. 
or all the way out. Munoz argues that the 
relationship is not fixed. but is intended 
to develop maximum freedom with the 
“permanent association.” Congressional 
hearings will probably start next month. 


COLOMBIA 
Busted Dictator 


Following up its conviction of former 
Dictator Gustavo Rojas Pinilla for abus- 
ing power and enriching himself in office 
(Time, March 30), the Colombian Senate 
last week abolished all Rojas’ political 
rights, all his titles and honors. As he 
signed a document to acknowledge the 
sentence, Rojas automatically lost his 
monthly pension as a former President. 
his rank as lieutenant general, and his 
proud chest of trinkets, including the 
Order of Boyaca. the Military Cross, the 
Order of Admiral Padilla. the Police Star 
(in the degree of Grand Extraordinary 
Civic Star), the Cross of Aeronautical 
Merit, the Order of Sanitary Merit and 
the Order of June 13 (created by Rojas 
to commemorate the day he took power 
in 1953). The next step is up to the Co- 
lombia Supreme Court, which is studying 
the evidence and could add a prison term 
of up to twelve years. 


CANADA 


Fewer Italians, Please 

Canada’s longtime aim in regulating 
immigration is to increase the population 
without diluting the British strain below 
its present 48%. This policy has no warm- 
er proponent than Immigration Minister 
Ellen Fairclough, a member of the Im- 
perial Order Daughters of the Empire and 
a descendant of a family of United Em- 
pire Loyalists who fled the American Rev- 
olution to remain under British rule in 
Canada. So to Minister Fairclough, the 
1958 immigration statistics were frankly 
disturbing. For the first time since World 
War II. Britons failed to contribute the 
largest share of immigrants; they were 
outnumbered by Italians, 28,564 to 26,622. 

“It seems that immigrants from Italy.” 
said Minister Fairclough, “immediately 
they come to this land, want to bring out 
their brothers and sisters and other rela- 
tives.” To put a brake on this Italian 
custom and help restore the old immigra- 
tion pattern, the Cabinet last week adopt- 
ed an order-in-council suspending the free 
immigration of Canadian residents’ non- 
dependent relatives from Italy—not to 
mention the rest of Continental Europe 
(except France), Lebanon, Israel and Lat- 
in America. 
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In a revealingly pensive mood, Old 
Groaner Bing Crosby, 54. crooned some 
honest parental doubts to the New York 
Herald Tribune’s Hollywoodsman Joe Hy- 
ams. “I guess I didn’t do very well in 
bringing my boys up.” brooded Bing. “I 
think I failed them by giving them too 
much work and discipline, too much mon- 
ey, and too little time and attention, I 
never had much success talking with them. 
The thing is, it burns me up when they 
won't listen to me.” To the four Crosby 
cutups (Gary, 25, Twins Philip and Den- 
nis, 24, Lindsay, 21). Dad's mournful tune 
came as a stunning surprise. Said Cine- 
mactor Lindsay: “I don’t know why he 
made the statement. No one meant to do 
any wrong, and we're all working hard.” 

The Chinese Communist government 
notified New Zealand Mountaineer Sir 
Edmund Hillary, conqueror of Mount 
Everest, that owing to unexplained “in- 
adequate conditions,” he would not be 
allowed back in Tibet for another go at 
the great peak. 

From his Hampshire home, doughty 
Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery of 
Alamein, 71, whose forthright expressions 
of opinion often seem equally harsh on 
friend and foe, announced a new project: 
a trip to Moscow to look over “this con- 
flict between East and West.” Trumpeted 
Monty: “I want to talk to these people 
to see what they think about it all.” Did 
the field marshal think his, ah, straight- 
forward approach might smooth things a 
bit? “I certainly shall not make it worse.” 

For Boston's aging (40). terrible-tem- 
pered Slugger Ted Williams, the coming 
of spring carries inevitable splinters of 
physical woe. Last week, a fortnight after 
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Tep WILLIAMS 


Maybe for the opener. 


PEOPLE 





he first winced at a pain in the shoulder, 
Red Sox Star Williams shambled glumly 
into Boston’s Lahey Clinic. Doctors stud- 
ied his pinched nerve, began treatments. 
Ever-hopeful Ted, who has been benched 
almost a dozen times in his long career by 
such ills as a broken collarbone, a frac- 
tured elbow, ankle sprains and virus at- 
tacks, hoped to be at the season’s opener, 
April 10. 

Dolled up to the royal nines, glowing, 
velvet-eyed Princess Soraya, 26, ex-wife 
of Iran’s Shah, paid a formal call on the 
proud old Roman family of the man whom 
the gossipists keep saying she will mar- 
ry: handsome, unwealthy Prince Raimon- 
do Orsini, 27. But Vatican and Iranian 
court circles frown on the romance, and 





PRINCESS SORAYA 
No for the wedding? 


Raimondo’s low income seems no match 
for Soraya’s high tastes. The betting of 
Romans in the know: no wedding. 

After long months of tolerance, the 
House Patronage Committee grew weary 
of the lowly paper-folder on the House 
office staff (salary: $4,000 a year) who 
had been eased onto the payroll by Penn- 
sylvania’s late, sympathetic Democrat 
Herman Eberharter. With little ado, the 
committee decided that the nation could 
henceforth do without the services of 
brassy John Maragon, 65, onetime Kan- 
sas City bootblack, who connived his way 
to a reputation as one of the Truman 
era's sleaziest five-percenters. 

On a two-week break from prayer meet- 
ings on his Down Under “Crusade for 
Christ,” Evangelist Billy Graham went 
out for a dip in the Pacific surf at Broad- 
beach, Australia. Later, tanned and rested, 
he flew off to New Zealand, stirred 3,000 
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Britty GRAHAM 
Yes for the future. 


welcomers with a message of hope: “If 
Christians around the world unite in 
prayer, we could avert war. We don’t have 
anything in common racially or politically. 
One common denominator we do have 
is spiritual.” 

Back in Hollywood for the first time 
since 1949, when she flew of to make 
movies and love with Roberto Rossellini, 
Cinemactress Ingrid Bergman, accompa- 
nied by her third husband, Producer Lars 
Schmidt, flashed her cloudless Nordic 
smile on newsmen. And what of the rumor 
that Ingrid was pregnant again? Her par- 
ry: “That is really a question between 
God, my husband and myself.” 

When Prince Charles, after two weeks 
of quarantine at Cheam School, bounded 
home for the Easter holidays, Queen 
Elizabeth noted a royal flush. Doctors 
decreed bed and isolation from the rest of 
the family until Bonnie Charlie recovers 
from a princely case of chickenpox. 

Along a corridor of the lush Cecil Clinic 
in Lausanne, Switzerland. paced Prince 
Rainier, furrow-browed. He need not 
have worried. In less than 30 minutes 
Monaco’s radiant Princess Grace was 
wheeled in and out of the operating room, 
where Philadelphia Surgeon James Leh- 
man snipped out her mildly inflamed ap- 
pendix, then happily pronounced Her Se- 
rene Highness “‘in first-class shape.” 

Long before dawn, near the side of the 
road in Scottsdale, Ariz., the cops came 
upon the parked car and its occupant, 
slumped drowsily over the wheel. Police 
sniffed the afterglow, hauled the occupant 
in for a drunkometer test. Then, under 
a state law allowing such arrests even 
though the car may not be moving at the 
time, the cops booked angered, aroused 
Rancher Elliott Roosevelt, 48, of Scotts- 
dale for drunken driving. 
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Spring arrival 
...England’s finest 
fabric in our 


finest tropical! 


Where in the world are the finest mills? On 
a globe, the expert will point straight to the 
English village of Cam. That, he’ll tell you, 
is the home of Hunt & Winterbotham whose 
first bolt of woolens was made in 1532. 

Time was when Hunt & Winterbotham fab- 
rics were available only through expensive 
custom tailors. Now, happily, stores which 
feature Hart Schaffner & Marx offer the Hunt 
& Winterbotham tropical of 100% wool. The 
suit costs slightly more than a run-of-the-mill 
tropical—fully justified by the luxurious fab- 


ric of H& W and expert tailoring of HS& M! 


HART 
SCHAFFNER 
& MARX 
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EDUCATION 





Boomerang in Georgia 


The U.S. did not need another example 
of a Southern state’s cutting off its nose 
to spite its face, but last week it had one. 
When three Negroes won their suit this 
winter to be admitted to Georgia State 
College of Business Administration in At- 
lanta, Governor S. Ernest Vandiver asked 
the board of regents to freeze new enroll- 
ment in the state’s university system. The 
legislature pitched in with a patently ad 
hoc law setting the top age limit for en- 
tering classes in the university system at 
21 (all three Negroes are over 21). The 
result, predictably ridiculous: in the last 
quarter, the number of students signed up 
for classes at the University of Georgia's 
seven adult-education centers has dropped 


40%, from 2,261 to 1,367. 
Beer & the Beach 
In Fort Lauderdale, Fla.. spring is 


greeted with an extra force of cops. This 
year, to do the welcome up properly, the 
lawmen set up a satellite police station 
squarely on the ocean beach. The fortifi- 
cation did not do much good: the 20,000 
spring-vacationing collegians who began 
taking over the town two weekends ago 
behaved in the same sun-struck, beer- 
propelled way as have their predecessors 
for the last 20 years. That is, they grilled 
themselves medium-rare all day, beach- 
boozed all night, and blew the foam off 
the early hours by decanting sand sharks 
and alligators into local swimming pools. 

Dangerous Dry Spell. No one is quite 
sure why the unleashed scholars establish 
their beachhead each year at Fort Lauder- 
dale—an East Coast resort town of 63,000 
with a perceptible percentage of retired 
oldsters. But ever since the town invited 


students to something called a “swimming 
forum” in 1938, they have swarmed back 
each year. Some motel owners are leary of 
the students; a room rented to two of 
them at sundown will be sardined with a 
dozen by dawn. At least one dine-and- 
dance-oasis proprietor has declared her 
roadhouse off-limits to the college crowd. 

But the students who roll into 
boasting of new driving endurance records 
—26 hours from Ohio State from Car- 
lisle, Pa.’s Dickinson College—are too 
buoyant and too broke to worry about 
being shut out of hotspots. They require 
only beer and the beach. “It’s not that we 
drink so much,” one Notre Dame senior 
explained sudsily. “It’s just that we drink 
all the time.” Cops check identification as 
carefully as they can, but there were few 
students in the last fortnight who did not 
have some sort of paper asserting that 
they were 21. The owner of a joint called 
Porky’s rashly advertised a bargain rate— 
$1.50 for all the beer a student could sur- 
round in three hours. His taps ran dry, 
and before a refill truck could rescue him 
the offended scholars had pitched his fur- 
niture overboard. The kept his 
temper, next day hired a plane to patrol 
the beach with a banner advising that the 
dry spell would not recur. 

Rite of Spring. Costumes for the revels 
run neither to elegance nor imagination 
when they are not in bathing trunks, the 
boys wear deck pants, and the girls put 
on Bermuda shorts, usually one size too 
small. Not too surprisingly, little that is 
really calamitous happens to Fort Lauder- 
dale or its student invaders. During his 
coffee break, one defender of the law was 
able, without looking very hard, to arrest 
five students for sousing in public. But 
last weekend, as police prepared to aban- 


town 








owner 
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SPRING VACATIONERS AT Fort LAUDERDALE 
In a world where everybody is 21. 
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don their beach outpost until next season, 
their blotter listed few cases of more seri- 
ous wrongdoing. The townspeople regard 
the invasion with edgy amusement: stu- 
dent-watching has become a local sport. 

Probably nothing can head off an even- 
tual sociological study of the Fort Lau- 
derdale rite of spring. But one girl’s com- 
ment should help. Asked why she made 
the migration, she answered with a sim- 
plicity that needs no analysis: “This is 
where the boys are.” 


Earth Science Center 

An English-born electrical engineer who 
helped make some of the first seismo- 
graphic explorations of oilfields in the 
1930s has given stock worth $2,527,500 to 
set up a center for geophysics, meteorol- 
ogy, oceanography and related fields at 
M.LT. The donor whose gift made joint- 
ly with his wife, was announced this week 
Cecil H. Green (M.I.T. ‘23), vice presi- 








dent of Texas Instruments, Inc., a Dallas 
electronics firm, and board chairman of 
Geophysical Service, Inc., a subsidiary 


outfit that does seismographic exploration 
in 21 countries. Said M.I.T.’s President 
Julius Stratton: “The earth sciences stand 
on the threshold of great advances, as did 
electronics ten years ago. The gift 

will enable geologists, chemists, physicists 
meteorologists and oceanographers to 
work side by side in a basic and applied 
scientific program which will have, I am 
certain, the greatest impact on our econ- 
omy and society.” 


Indiana's Bookman 

Old campus hands muttered into their 
martinis at Indiana University faculty 
parties when David Randall was hired 
three years ago as a full professor. The 
new rare-book librarian had never taught 
a course in his life, had no Ph.D. (his 
only academic degree was an A.B. from 
Lehigh), and had proclaimed: “I don’t 
know a thing about the Dewey decimal 
system, and I’m not going to learn. I've 
got a staff to do that.’’ What is worse 
although Randall is still confident that no 
one suspects—is that the key he wore and 
still wears was not issued by Phi Beta 
Kappa, but by Kappa Beta Phi, a whim- 
sical outfit that honored the unscholarly 
achievements of gay Lehigh blades (Ran- 
dall is a Phi Bete all right, but he has 
misplaced his key). 

The happenstance that gave Indiana its 
unacademic professor was drug-manufac- 
turing Millionaire Josiah Kirby Lilly Jr.’s 
decision to give his huge rare-book collec 
tion—20,000 first thousands of 
manuscripts—to the university (TIME, 
Jan. 23, 1956). The single gift made In 
diana an important rare-book center, and 
the school needed a curator. Lilly recom- 
mended Randall, whose 20 years as head 
of Scribner's rare-book department had 
made him one of the U.S.’s most knowl- 
edgeable authorities—and fastest-moving 
speculators—in an intense, inbred field. 
The dealer was hired, and with the back- 
ing of Indiana's President Herman Wells 
(whom Randall was breezily calling ‘“Her- 
man” within three weeks after he ar- 
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rived), he began busily buving books to 
flesh out the Lilly collection. 

Almost the Best. Last week. by his 
own exuberant calculation. Librarian Ran- 
dall had “the finest collection of rare 
books between the coasts. It isn't as good 
is the Houghton Library at Harvard, and 


it’s not as good as the Yale collection. We 


come right after Yale.’’ Says Yale's Rare 
Book Curator Herman W. Liebert of Ran 
dall’s library ‘First rank—one of the 


outstanding in the nation. 

The acquisition that did much to jus- 
tify Randall’s enthusiasm: the extensive 
book and manuscript collection of Chi- 
cago Printer George Poole. Prize of the 
Poole library is a Gutenberg Bible that 


it the time of the sale, was one of three 
still in private hands. Randall knew the 





LipRARIAN RANDALL 


Imaaine o building without o Gutenber 
book well: he was the dealer who sold it 
to Bibliophile Poole six years ago. When 
he heard that the collection was to be sold 
Randall hurriedly took an option, needed 
only 15 minutes to persuade President 
Wells to put up the money (the university 
will not say how much). 

Important as Test Tubes. Waving 


happily toward the $1,500,000 Lilly Rare 
Book Library now being built at Indiana 
Randall says Imagine putting up a 


building like that and not having a Gu 
tenberg Bible to stick in it.” But the spa 
cious new library will 
shrine for ancient bits of paper and vel 
lum. Thus far, Indiana’s rare books have 
been useless to all but the few high 
ranking scholars who could be allowed ac 
cess to them. Best feature of the new 





more than a 


library: professors, graduate students and 
undergraduates will be able to use every- 
thing in Randall's collection, including 
the Gutenberg Bible. Says Rand 
worker, Associate Director of Libraries 
Cecil Byrd: “These rare books are as 
much a part of academic equipment as 
test tubes and Bunsen burners. 
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TRADITIONALLY HIGH 
RESALE VALUE! Official used 
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The STEREO THEATRE 
all-inclusive Stereo with 24” Chromatic TV, 
FM/AM Radio and Stereophonic Phonograph in 
one beautiful cabinet, choice of four finishes 





Now-—the only all-inclusive home entertainment center! 
Never before so much enjoyment from a single instrument! 
All the exclusive Magnavox innovations in electronics 

—all for the price of one. Magnavox Stereo Phonographs 
with Diamond Pick-up from $149.90. Magnavox TV 

from only $159.90 


The Magnavox Co: ‘pany, Fort Wayne, Indiana *D I meusure 
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SCIENCE 





Sun No Man Ever Saw 


To man’s naked eye the sun seems a 
smooth, bright disk. But astronomers have 
long known that its face is mottled with 
hot clouds of hydrogen gas. which seem 
to be the source of some of the radiation 
that periodically disrupts radio communi- 
cation, and may have an important effect 
on the earth’s weather. The clouds give 
off ultraviolet rays on the so-called 


Lyman-alpha line of the spectrum, mid- 
way between visible light and X rays. 
Since these rays are absorbed by the 


earth’s atmosphere long before they can 
reach the ground, no earthbound camera 
has ever been able to make a photographic 
record of the clouds or their movements. 
Last month scientists of the U.S. Naval 
Research Laboratory fitted an Aerobee- 
Hi research rocket with a special cam- 
era. Fired from the White Sands missile 
range in New Mexico, the rocket soared 
through the atmosphere: 123 miles up, 
the camera began clicking. The camera 
was fitted with a mirror ruled with a grat- 
ing of fine lines. 15,000 to the inch. de- 
signed to filter out the sun's glaring vi 
ble light, which otherwise would have 
overwhelmed the Lyman-alpha rays given 
off by the clouds. To keep the camera 
stabilized in the nose of the yawing 
rocket, University of Colorado physicists 
had devised a highly sophisticated motor- 
operated mount, equipped with photo- 
electric cells that locked on the sun and 
kept the camera aimed directly at it. 
The result, released last week, was an 
image of the sun no man on earth has 
ever before seen. Clouds of hot (6,000° C.) 
hydrogen gas, swirling 4,000 to 6.000 
miles above the sun’s surface, showed up 
in the photographs as white blotches 
above the dark areas of lower-altitude gas. 
Aided by photographs taken in two other 
wave lengths of visible light from ground 





stations in California, New Mexico. Mich- 
igan and Washington, D.C., the Aerobee's 
photographs give astronomers a sort of 


picture ol! the violent 
energy processes in the sun's atmosphere. 
Eventually, such rocket photography may 
become so refined that meteorologists may 
be able to make daily solar weather re- 
ports as a matter of routine to help them 


predict earth's weather. 


Practical Men at Work 


Are atoms all neat round shapes. as 
shown in the classroom diagrams? Physi- 
cist Arthur J. Freeman of the Watertown 
( Mass.) Arsenal thinks not. Last week, at 
the American Physical Society meeting at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, he 
presented evidence from recent experi- 
ments at Brookhaven National Laboratory. 
where billions of reactor-bred neutrons 
were fired at atoms of magnetic iron, 
nickel and cobalt. According to Dr. Free- 
man’s mathematical analysis, the neutrons 
bounced off the atoms’ electrons in pat- 
terns that indicate that the atoms have 
varying shapes. The nuclei of iron atoms 


three-dimensional 
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Clicks at 123 miles. 


are surrounded by a cloud of electrons in 
almost the classic shape of a globe. But 
the electrons of nickel and cobalt atoms 
form cigar-shaped lobes around the nu- 
cleus, so that the whole atom looks like a 
sphere with blisters. Significance of Dr. 
Freeman's news is that the shapes formed 
by the electrons may provide an explana- 
tion for magnetism, which seems to be 
caused by “uncoupled” electrons that trav- 
el independently as they whirl around the 
atom’s nucleus. It is now up to the theo- 
rists to account for the new shapes that 
Dr. Freeman has “seen.” 

Other discoveries reported at the M.L.T. 
meeting: 
q A step toward economic direct conver- 
sion of heat to electricity was announced 
by a Westinghouse research team. Its 
basis is the so-called Seebeck effect, dis- 
covered in Germany in 1821, which shows 
that a current flows between two different 
metals (called a thermocouple) when the 





James F. Coyne 
Puysicist FREEMAN 
Also, flow at —426° F. 
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How to Drink less 





and Enjoy it More 


J. P. Van Winkle 


President 


Stitzel-Weller 
(Old Fitzgerald) 
Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 





In their race for the U. S. Senate, 
Douglas tried to make capital of 
the fact that Lincoln once ran a 
tavern. 


“True enough!”’ Lincoln ad- 
mitted. ‘But I have since left my 
side of the counter while Douglas 
sticks to his.” 


On both sides of the counter 
Lincoln continually plumped for 
the moderate enjoyment of alco- 
holic beverages. “Injury comes,” 
he once said, “‘not from the use 
of a bad thing but from the abuse 
of a good thing.” 


Over the past hundred years our 
family distillery has stuck to one 
side of the counter. 


First, we have consistently urged 
moderation in the use of our prod- 
uct, if for no other reason than 
that we have believed it safer busi- 
ness to spread our limited produc- 
tion over many customers rather 
than encourage a few to consume 
more than their reasonable share. 


Secondly, for more than three 
generations we have stuck to the 
production and perfection of one 
old-fashioned, sour-mash bourbon, 
patiently made on our costly 
family recipe. 


Our famous OLp FirzGERALp is 
reserved solely for the green Bot- 
tled-in-Bond stamp, and is bottled 
at one proof only, after a minimum 
of six years of natural oak-ripening. 


To you who wish to stay on the 
moderate side of the counter, we 
believe our OLp FirzGERALD has 
special appeal. 


Pouring from the bottle at full- 
flavor proof, you compensate with 
fuller enjoyment and appreciation 
what you may wisely wish to limit 
in total number of drinks. 


We invite you to join the inner 
circle of discerning hosts who have 
discovered greater satisfaction 
in fewer but better drinks, and 
find it good business to share 
OLp FirzGERALD, always in mod- 
eration, with associates and friends, 





100 Proof Kentucky Straight 
Bourbon Always Bottled in Bond 
Made in U.S. A. M-78 
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metals are held at different temperatures. 
Since such a system has no moving parts, 
the thermocouple is theoretically an ideal 
way to generate electricity. .Catch has 
been that most suitable materials cannot 
stand the high temperatures needed to 
generate thermoelectric power on a large 
scale. By combining indium (a soft, sil- 
very metal used in dental alloys) with 
arsenic and phosphorus, the Westinghouse 
researchers developed a new chemical com- 
pound that performed thermoelectrically 
at temperatures between 850° F. and 
1,500° F., achieved an estimated 10% ef- 
ficiency. Compared to the 40% efficiency 
of the biggest electric generators now in 
operation, this is not sensational. But fu- 
ture development may close the gap, make 
possible efficient direct generation of elec- 
tricity from a coal fire, nuclear reactor or 
other heat source. 

@ The phenomenon of superconductivity 
or the unimpeded flow of electricity 
through metals cooled to temperatures ap- 
proaching absolute zero (—459.6° F.), was 
given a new twist by Physicist Bernd 
Matthias of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. A magnetic field dissipates super- 
conductivity. So for half a century, theo- 
rists have assumed that magnetic metals 
could not be used. But Matthias found 
that some magnetic metals serve unusual- 
ly well as superconductors. In fact, by 
combining magnetic metals with others 
he can make alloys that become super- 
conducting at the relatively high tempera- 
ture of —426° F. It is even possible, 
Physicist Matthias adds, to make super- 
conducting metals that behave like strong 
magnets at the same time. 

@ Temperatures at the earth's core were 
calculated with more precision than ever 
before by Dr. Herbert M. Strong of Gen- 
eral Electric Research Laboratory. As a 
‘thermometer, Strong used the same 
G.E. hydraulic press that produced man- 
made diamonds four years ago. Starting 
from the assumption that at the earth's 
center is a solid metal inner core under 
pressure of 3,000,000 atmospheres sur- 
rounded by molten metal, Strong subject- 
ed heated iron to the unprecedented ex- 
perimental pressure of 96,000 atmospheres 
found that it had a melting point at this 
pressure of 3,200° F. Assuming that the 
melting point would continue to rise on the 
same curve as the pressure rose to 3,000,- 
ooo atmospheres, he extrapolated to ar- 
rive at the temperature at the edge of the 
earth’s inner solid core: about 4,700° F. 


° 
Survivors? 

After an atomic holocaust. insects may 
be the only creatures left alive for miles 
around. Some species can survive a radia- 
tion dose 200-300 times greater than that 
which would kill an elephant or a man. 
One explanation: cells are most suscep- 
tible to radiation damage when they are 
in the process of dividing. Since many 
insects, unlike humans, undergo no cell 
division during much of their lives, they 
are more highly resistant to radiation. 

To test this theory, Canadian Biologist 
William F. Baldwin chose one of the 
world’s least attractive creatures: a sharp- 





Kissinc Buc 
Tougher than an elephant. 


beaked “kissing bug” ( Rhodinus prolixus) 
a tiny (4 in. long) brown resident of 
South America that lives on blood and 
sometimes sucks at human lips. Dr. Bald- 
win, a radiation specialist at Atomic Ener- 
gy of Canada’s remote biology laboratory 
in Chalk River, Ont., went to work on the 
bug because it signals visually when its 
cells are dividing: they divide only when 
Rhodinus needs to grow a new coat. This 
process occurs after the bug is newly 
gorged with blood, and then all the cells 
under its body wall divide simultaneously. 
Furthermore, it can live for a year on one 
meal, after drinking up to twelve times 
its weight. Until its next feeding, its 
cells are in a nondividing state. 

After importing six of the creatures 
18 months ago, Dr. Baldwin has bred 
thousands of them, which he alternately 
bombards with X rays and gorges with 
blood. About 400 roentgens has generally 
been considered a lethal dose for man 
(see Mepicine). But a mature kissing 
bug, Dr. Baldwin finds, can survive 50,- 
ooo roentgens. When he bombarded small 
spots on young kissing bugs with 2,000,- 
ooo-volt X rays, he found the cells ap- 
parently unaffected. But when the insect 
ate, setting off the mechanism of cell 
division and molting, the latent damage 
appeared. The irradiated spots developed 
blisters and degenerated. 

The mechanism of radiation damage 
is still little understood. In experiments, 
Dr. Baldwin irradiated a bug sealed inside 
a chamber containing nitrogen. The oxy- 
gen deficiency slowed the bug's cell divi- 
sion, and when it molted, the bug showed 
two to three times less radiation damage 
than bugs that were irradiated in normal 
air. Dr. Baldwin concluded that oxygen 
deficiency improved radiation resistance. 
Since cells in humans are continually di- 
viding, man may never hope to achieve 
an insect’s resistance. But Dr. Baldwin is 
hopeful that the study of his kissing bugs 
will lead to basic knowledge of how radia- 
tion damages cells and what can be done 
to reduce such damage to a minimum. 
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The Impala 2 Doar Sport Coupe with Body by Fisher. 


{s fine a car as anyone (including wealthy people) could want 


Lots of style here. Lots of room, Really 
remarkable riding comfort. And power to 
please your preference — with the industry's 
widest choice of engines and transmissions 
to choose from. Plus those special Chevy 
virtues of economy and dependability. Nat- 
urally, this leads more and more owners of 
other makes — high as well as low priced — 


to trade for new Chevrolets. 


Your Chevrolet dealer will be glad to show you these special 
Chevrolet advantages: 


ine and fashionable 





Slimline design—style that’s fresh, 






Roomier Body by Fisher—new in everything but its famous soundness. 


Magic-Mirror finist 





shines without waxing for up to three year 





Sweeping w ndshield—and bigger windows—all of Safety Plate Glass. 


New, bigger brak 


with better cooling for safer stopping 








Hi-Thrift 6 ip to 10% more miles per g llon and finer performance 


CHEVROLET 


The car that’s 


wanted for all its worth! 


Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan 


So much that makes 
life easier moves through 
steel pipe! 


/magination in steel...y Wheeling 








Water flows... 


... and industry draws on a seemingly endless 


offices light . . . buildings heat 
supply of essential raw materials—thanks to 
pipes of steel. 

Why’s steel pipe so widely used? First, it’s 
the only pipe that combines economy and de- 


pendability with superior mechanical strength. 


Second, most craftsmen prefer to use it. And, 
finally, only steel pipe has a long history of 
stability in both price and quality. 

For decades now, Wheeling Steel Pipe has 


been the first choice of many of America’s larg- 


est pipe users. That’s because Wheeling is the 


world’s most experienced producer of welded 


steel pipe. In addition, it’s always developing 
new ways to make still-better black and gal- 
vanized pipe. For example, Wheeling has just 
completed a $51-million program to expand 
its pipe making, warehousing and shipping fa- 
cilities. Wheeling Steel Corporation, Whe 

West Virginia. IT’S WHEELING STE 

















nature is not enough 


Metal, wood, even the atom... 


No natural resource serves man until imagination, the 
mind's eye, finds the way to use it. Natural gas, for one, lay 
idle under the earth...or was flared as waste... before the 


pipeline made its heat and energy available to millions. 


Now gas and oil—through petrochemistry — are 
being made to yield even more benefits. Endless 
chains of new products...and many more 


to come ...all springing from that greatest 





natural resource of all—mindpower. 






From natural gas and oil... heat, power, 


petrochemicals that mean ever wider service to man. 


TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY 
LEADING PROVIDER OF ENERGY—NATURAL GAS, OIL AND THEIR PRODUCTS 7 \ 7 
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M estern Gas T on C y* Ter y * AFFILIAT t ex Chemical Corp. 





SHOW BUSINESS 





HOLLYWOOD 
The Life of the Senses 


Below her high-piled, Gibson-girl hair- 
do, her smile was beatific as the flashbulbs 
flared like the big guns off Iwo on D- 
plus-one. For the moment, only the des- 
perate waitresses in the main cabaret of 
Las Vegas’ Tropicana Hotel seemed to 
realize that visiting Cinemactress Eliza- 
beth Taylor was not the star of the show. 
“What can I serve you in the way of 
triples?” they asked, as they tried to turn 
the customers’ minds back to the main 
business of the house. “You'll need three 
drinks to use up your minimum, and I 
can’t serve you anything once Mr. Fisher 
starts to sing.” 

But apple-cheeked Eddie Fisher, also 
entranced, agreed with the customers. 
Nostrils flaring, he made it plain that all 
his songs were for Liz—Tonight Won't 
Be Just Any Night, It Happens Every 
Spring. Then Eddie flashed an arch smile 
for the rest of his fans. “I opened here 
two years ago,” he said. “Since then, 
nothing much has happened.” Having 
thus wrapped up his marriage to Debbie 
Reynolds and seven months of sharing 
headlines with Liz, Eddie ran through the 
rest of his repertory and retired to his 
dressing room. Elizabeth followed, trail- 
ing Mamma, Papa, secretaries, agents, 
flacks. “She's lovely,” muttered a lady in 
the audience, “but I wish they'd get mar- 
ried and be done with it.” 

Man & Wife. Liz, who got to the dress- 
ing room just in time to hug a bare- 
chested Eddie, obviously agreed. Her 
so-diamond bracelet, she announced at an 
impromptu press conference, was Eddie's 
engagement present. “We intend to travel 
and see as much of the world as we can,” 
said Eddie. Added Liz demurely: “And 
we would like to travel as man and wife.” 

A reporter questioned this sudden con- 
cern for propriety. “We respect public 
opinion,” answered Liz, “but you can’t 
live by it. If we lived by it, Eddie and I 
would have been terribly unhappy through 
all this turmoil. But I can shamelessly 
say that we have been terribly happy. 
I am literally rising above it.” Her words 
rang all the way to Manhattan, where 
Pundit Max Lerner wrote in the New 
York Post: “Where so many people have 
become desensitized in our world, I wel- 
come this forthright celebration of the 
life of the senses .. .” 

Inevitably the press-conference talk 
got back to the third member of the 
triangle. What if Debbie continued to 
frown on a quick divorce? Her interlocu- 
tory decree, obtained in Los Angeles, still 
had almost a year to run before it was 
final. “Debbie was very much hurt at 
first,” said Elizabeth Taylor, out of the 
wisdom that comes from many a wilted 
romance. “I think the hurt has now left, 
and that she will consent to Eddie getting 
a divorce here.”” Having reassured both 
herself and her public, Liz left for her 
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$500-a-week quarters at the Hidden Well 
Ranch. Eddie Fisher was still registered 
at the Tropicana. 

America Waits. Next day, after nearly 
a month in Spain. where she had been 
busy filming /¢ Started with a Kiss, Deb- 
bie flew over the top of the earth and into 
Hollywood. “What about it, Debbie?” 
reporters asked. “Will you contest the 
divorce? America is waiting.” Friends 
had taken the trouble to give her a report 
by telephone on the Las Vegas idyl while 
her plane refueled in Winnipeg, and Deb- 
bie was ready. “It comes as very much 


TELEVISION 
Exits 


@ From the day he enlisted in television’s 
army Sept. 20, 1955. Master Sergeant 
Ernie Bilko (Phil Silvers) was obviously 
just the sort of career soldier whom TV 
sorely needs. Week after week, the Phil 
Silvers Show gave Bilko a chance to prove 
that noncoms really run the regiment, and 
week after week Bilko proved that he 
rated his stripes. Bolder than the brass he 
heckled, brasher than the brightest opera- 
tor in his informal command, Bilko ran 
his outfit with the earthy, barracks-brand 
humor that can make service life (and 
TV watching) tolerable. He was one of 





Associoted Press 


Eppre & Liz tn Las Vecas 
If only they'd be done with it. 


of a surprise to me,” she said with a 
straight face. “The position in which I 
was placed made it necessary to give my 
consent. But I don’t need to. They would 
have gotten married anyway.” 

In Las Vegas. a reporter, waiting for 
the word, had already dialed all but the 
last digit of the Hidden Well telephone 
number. Now he completed the call. “Liz 
is flipping,” Eddie announced when he 
heard the news. “She's jumping all over 
the room.” Said Liz: “I knew it all along. 
Just chalk it up to woman's psychology 
or intuition.” Now, continued Liz, she 
would quit pictures (after making three 
more, that is). The marriage would take 
place on May 11, after Eddie gets a 
Nevada divorce, and Liz would like the 
ceremony to be performed by Rabbi Max 
Nussbaum, who officiated at her con- 
version to Judaism (Tre, April 6). 

Back in Hollywood, Debbie Reynolds 
hopefully reached for the last word. Said 
she: “I’m sure you're all exhausted by 
this topic as much as I am.” 


those rare peacetime soldiers, a guy who 
never figured to need any “shipping over” 
music; any Army recruiting sergeant could 
recognize him as a 30-year man. But Phil 
Silvers’ sponsors (Reynolds Tobacco, 
Schick Razor) no longer agree. Lately, the 
Bilko episodes have become more strained, 
more cluttered with guest stars. With no 
one to pick up the tab, CBS last week 
gave Ernie Bilko his discharge. Next sea- 
son Phil Silvers will surely be back on TV 
—but in civvies. 

@ Right from the start, Your Hit Parade 
was a hit. Just by playing the country’s 
top tunes—first on the radio (15 years), 
then on television (g years)—the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co. sold so many cigarettes 
that it even produced a new brand: Hit 
Parade. Lannie Ross, Lawrence Tibbett, 
Frank Sinatra, Noel Coward, Fred Astaire, 
W. C. Fields all marched on the show 
with such regulars as Dorothy Collins and 
Snooky Lanson. Then came rock 'n’ roll. 
The sort of stuff that Elvis sings began 
to lead the Parade, and American Tobacco 
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Answers more questions 
than any other reference work 


... ata fraction of the price : 
you'd expect to pay! 4 <a 4 





Brings into your home accurate information on every subject known 
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| apparently decided that kids who listen to 
| that brand of song are hardly sophisti- 
cated enough to smoke. After long and 
faithful service to the pop-music fan, 
Your Hit Parade will peter out this month. 


High Adventure 


Tomorrow, if scientists have their way, 
Air Force heroes may all be ground-bound, 
button-pushing missilemen. Today these 
heroes are still the crinkle-eyed young 
men wearing silver wings, the plane jock- 
eys who earn their day's pay at a high 
scream—somewhere around the speed of 
sound. Their quick, death-weighted de- 
cisions would scare a six-gun cowpoke 
back into the saloon, and the wonder is 
that their work is still a rarity on tele- 
vision. But last week televiewers had their 





DEAN FREDERICKS AS STEVE CANYON 
A day's pay at a high scream. 


fill of flying—in both fact and fiction. 
And even when Air Force technical ad- 
visers were looking the other way, neither 
overexcited writers nor overemotional ac- 
tors could corn up the show. 

Numb. With admirable attention to 
the truth, the Goodyear Theater (NBC) 
presented The Obenauf Story, the heroic 
accomplishment of Lieut. James Edward 
Obenauf, who saved himself, a fellow of- 
ficer and a $2,000,000 airplane when he 
landed a crippled six-jet B-47 at Dyess 








Air Force Base near Abilene, Texas (Tie, 
May 12). As Obie, the young father, 
Actor Kerwin Mathews was at first quietly 
convincing. Later, when Obenauf found 
himself at 34.000 feet in command of a 
burning plane, all the rest of the crew 
except a navigator bailed out—and the 
navigator dying of hypoxia—Mathews was 
embarrassingly frightened. He was a phre- 
netic caricature of the real-life lieutenant, 
the professional flyer who said when he 
got home, “You're so numb, I don’t think 
there’s any fear at all. You're just numb.” 

But the slipstream knifing through the 
battered B-47 cockpit was bitterly con- 
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UTHER ACARI, 
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You'll like the Vauxhall for the same reasons the 
British do. It’s compact, trim, taut, precision-built 
and more often than not goes thirty-five miles on 
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looked to give it the convenience Americans demand. 

It seats five passengers comfortably. There are 
four good-size, easy-to-enter doors. The windshield 
is the wrap-around type, as is the rear window. 
There's ample trunk space. he gearshift is American 


style. And, most significantly, your Vauxhall can be 


readily serviced by authorized Pontiac dealers located 
in practically every village and hamlet throughout 
the United States. 

Built by General Motors in England, the Vauxhall 
is becoming an extremely popular import among Ameri- 
cans who want something distinctive in a small car. 

See or call the Pontiac dealer nearest you and tell 
him you'd like to try out a Vauxhall for a day or so. 
Test it on a highway, in town traffic, then see how 


easily it parks. It’s quite an automobile. 














Are you the sort of mulish clerk 
Who dearly loves to overw ork? 
How tiresome can you be! 
You tire yourself, your boss, as well; 
Get off that dizzy carousel— 
You're not good company! 


Your temper and your nerves are tense 

From drudgery. Does that make sense? 
Your health you should restore, 

Because you're not efficient when 

You drive yourself... be smart, and then 
You'll cease to be a bore, 


When next a business trip you take, 

Go Mooremack, chum, for Heaven's sake! 
It takes so little time. 

Five working days to Rio, so 

With fun and sun en route, you know 
*Twould put you in your prime! 
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vincing. Obie’s agony as he tried to open 
his eyes against the blinding force was 
painfully evident. And if old airmen 
winced when the flight control officer 
yammered and yelled into the tower mi- 
crophone, broke in on the G.C.A. operator 
in hammy confusion, the G.C.A. oper- 
ator himself was superbly true to life. 





Calm. careful. his every tone reassuring 
and reliable. he was just the man to 
bring a pilot home.* The true Lieut. 


Obenauf was surely willing to overlook the 
utterly silly last lines that the show put 
in his mouth: “Hey, I gotta pick up all 
that baby stuff from the Maxwells’.” In 
real life, temporarily blinded though he 
was, he had jumped from the plane and 
run until someone tackled him. 

Neat. The next night, the latest episode 
of the Steve Canyon series (NBC) dem- 
onstrated that even a fictionalized story 
based on Milton Caniff’s comic strip can 
hardly outrace reality. It is, after all, 
possible for a carelessly fired deer rifle to 
damage the window of a parked B-47. 
The damage could very well spread under 
the stress of flight. And when a window 
blows out at 46,000 feet, pilot and copilot 
alike might just possibly be too stunned 
to nose down to safety. Granted those co- 
incidences, the rest of Operation Intercept 
was a neat exercise.in airborne shock. 

Command Pilot Stevenson B. Canyon 
(Dean Fredericks) climbed aloft in his 
F-102 to examine the flying derelict, and 
Canyon’s first sight of the frozen, frost- 
covered pilots, still strapped in their seats, 
added up to terrifying snapshots of dis- 
aster. After that, Canyon’s shooting the 
B-47 down with rocket fire—because a 
tail wind might possibly push it all the 
way to Russia—seemed reasonable. For 
the peacetime Air Force is a weapon in 
the cold war, and an unarmed plane might 
easily be mistaken for a belligerent. 

Now and then in the series, Canyon 
flies through some far-fetched excitement. 
Most of the time the planes. the Air Force 
chatter, and the Air Force atmosphere 
make it all seem real, even if the fadeout 
is melodramatic. Back on the ground after 
his harrowing mission, Steve Canyon won- 
dered whether the date he jilted for his 
unexpected flight was still waiting. “Ten 
said he solemnly, “is a long time 
to keep a girl waiting.” 


NIGHTCLUBS 
Ham & Legs 


Trembling with fatigue from the top of 
her platinum-blonde hair to the tips of 
her dainty little (size 5) shoes, the one- 
time idol of 2,000,000 G.I.s faced news- 
paper photographers one night last week 
in a cramped backstage office of Manhat- 
tan’s garish Latin Quarter. “Let's have a 
leg shot, Betty.” shouted a cameraman, 
and gamely she snaked out one of the 
most celebrated gams this side of Marlene 


years,” 


Dietrich. “Spread open your dressing 
* He was. in fact. a man with an intimate 
knowledge of his job. The part was played 
by an Air Force G.C.A, operator Tech. Sgt, 


Arthur Sloan, 





—- 
Walter Daran 
PERFORMER GRABLE 
Round pegs for squares. 


gown,” snapped one photographer. “You 
look like you only got one leg.” 

Thus last week Betty Grable, for six 
years Hollywood's top female box-office 
attraction, hit the comeback trail—with 
both legs. Idle in the movies since 1955's 
How To Be Very, Very Popular (“Tt was 
a turkey”), she had allowed herself to be 
talked into preparing a nightclub routine 
for the plush, high-priced Hollywood- 
Las Vegas-New York—Miami circuit. Ex- 
plained the Latin Quarter’s General Man- 
ager Ed Risman: “We booked her because 
of nostalgia.” But for a packed house at 
her opening in New York, it was the night 
the old nostalgia burned down. 

In the 37 musicals she made for 20th 
Century-Fox, Betty Grable’s assets—pret- 
ty, round face, small, high-pitched singing 
voice, and the ability to stay on her feet 
through the dance numbers—were par- 
layed by skillful sound engineers and cam- 
eramen into a vision of the little girl next 
door turned vaudevillian, Under the harsh 
nightclub lights, Performer Grable looked 
uncomfortably like the little girl's well- 
preserved mother, as she sang: 


I’m just lucky, I guess 
I sing just a little 
Dance just a bit 

Act just a little, I guess. 


The kids down from prep school for 
Easter vacation were puzzled by this hero- 
ine of another generation and probably 
confirmed in their judgment of that gen- 
eration as hopelessly square. But the 
squares themselves glowed under Betty's 
apple-pie charm. They were perhaps a 
little disappointed by the show, but at 42 
or thereabouts, Betty still has the legs 
everyone remembers—almost. 
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The Rust-Oleum system Stops Rust 
and beautifies as it protects! 





Rust-Oleum’s specially-processed fish oll 
vehicle penetrates rust to bare metal. Proof 
of this penetration is available in a complete 
thirty-page report showing the results of 
radioactive tracing studies. 
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is a system! On rusty metal sash, for example, you 
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MEDICINE 





Rays & Bone Marrow 


Dramatic progress was reported last 
week in efforts to cure victims of massive 
overdoses of radiation, and to turn this 
new-won skill to advantage in treating 
victims of acute leukemia. Nub of the 
problem is the fact that the human blood 
system responds automatically to the 
presence of foreign protein by developing 
antibodies to destroy it. This is why skin 
grafts and organ transplants do not “take” 


permanently, except between identical 
twins. 
Radiation in doses exceeding about 


400 r. (for roentgen) is usually fatal 
because it destroys the bone marrow’s 





Ben Martin 


RADIOLOGIST JAMMET 
Heroic measures, dramatic progress. 


blood-forming mechanism, and it inciden- 
tally suppresses the antibody reaction. 
Theoretically, it should be possible to cure 
many cases of radiation injury by in- 
jecting bone-marrow cells from donors 
while the patient’s antibody production is 
knocked out. And in acute leukemia, when 
the bone marrow is secreting abnormal 
cells, it might be possible to destroy the 
marrow deliberately with massive radia- 
tion, then replace it with healthy marrow. 
It has worked in mice and dogs, but the 
human system, far more choosy, usually 
gets its antibody factory working again, 
and thus defeats treatment with injected 
“foreign” bone-marrow cells. 

Twenty Punctures. Most striking suc- 
cess in getting around the antibody re- 
action—at least for the time being—was 
reported by France’s Dr. Henri Jammet 
to the United Nations in Manhattan. His 
subjects were six atomic scientists (five 
men and a woman) who had been exposed 
to normally fatal radiation in a reactor 
accident at Vinca, Yugoslavia’s equivalent 
of Oak Ridge. The patients were flown to 
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Paris, lodged in the Hépital Curie. The 
mildest case, estimated to have absorbed 
400 r., got better with conventional treat- 
ment—blood transfusions, special diet. 
rigorous protection against infection. The 
other five, nauseated and vomiting, soon 
showed a dangerous drop in blood-cell 
counts, and Radiologist Jammet decided 
to try heroic measures. 

From volunteers under total anesthesia 
his colleagues extracted 200 to 300 cc, 
of bone marrow each, through as many as 
20 punctures into the breastbone and 
hip bones. Dr. Jammet promptly injected 
this fluid into the veins of the five Yugo- 
slavs. One, who had soaked up 1,000 r., 
died. In the other four, the donors’ mar- 
row cells made blood for them until their 
own marrow began working again. They 
are now convalescing at home. 

Why had marrow transplants worked in 
these cases after so many failures? Dr. 
Jammet had taken care to match the 
donors’ blood by ten factors (most trans- 
fusion matching covers only two), had 
even picked men of the same eye and 
hair color and body build. Beyond that, 
he could only guess. Perhaps it was be- 
cause his patients had been healthy before 
the accident, then had suddenly received 
such a whopping jolt of radiation that it 
could not fail to knock out their marrow 
function—including antibody formation. 
Frozen marrow keeps for at least six 
months; if it can be kept longer, general 
bone-marrow banks may become practi- 
cal. In any case, Dr. Jammet suggested, 
people working around reactors might 
have some of their own marrow removed 
and stored as a precaution. 

From Twin or Fetus. This “auto- 
graft” principle was the basis of U.S. 
efforts to arrest leukemia. A four-year-old 
girl in Mary Imogene Bassett Hospital, 
in Cooperstown, N.Y.. was near death, 
and anti-leukemia drugs would no longer 
give any relief. Dr. E. Donnall Thomas 
told an American Cancer Society seminar 
at Excelsior Springs, Mo. how he then 
placed the child between two cobalt 
“bombs” (equivalent to 2,000,000-volt 
X-ray machines) and subjected her to 
800 r.—more than had ever before been 
given intentionally to a human being. 
Then he injected marrow cells taken from 
her identical twin sister. She is still alive 
and seemingly well. Though her hair fell 
out, it is growing back. 

Because only one in about 200 people 
has an identical twin to serve as donor 
Dr. Thomas has tried injecting another 
child leukemia victim with marrow cells 
taken from a fetus in a therapeutic abor- 
tion. (Fetal cells rarely trigger the anti- 
body reaction.) It is too early, he said 
to judge results in this case. 

Relying on the fact that drugs can 
usually restore even children with severe 
leukemia to a normal-appearing blood 
pattern for a while, a Harvard University 
research team at Boston’s Massachusetts 
General Hospital tried yet another ap- 
proach. They took bone marrow from the 
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You've probably heard people comment 
ac times on the fact that their Catholic 
neighbors go to church so often. Perhaps 
you have wondered yourself . . . is all this 
necessary? 

Catholics, you may be sure, have good 
reasons. 

Going to Mass on Sunday is, of course, 
an obligation for every Catholic. Confes- 
sion and Holy Communion at least once 
a year are a sacred duty. Bue most Cath- 
olics go to Confession and receive Holy 
Communion oftener . some every 
month, some every week, some every 
day. 

There are also many other special 
services and devotions for which Cath- 
olics go to church. In the average city, 
the Catholic Church is always open—and 
seldom empty. Many will enter the 
church act any hour of the day to visit 
Jesus Christ present on che altar, mind- 
ful of His invitation: “Come to Me, all 
you who labor and are burdened, and 
I will give you rest.” 

Catholics believe that Christ not only 
called upon us to honor and serve God 
... but prescribed the ways in which we 
should do so. He did not say how often 
we must go to church ... nor how many 
prayers we were to recite. But He did 
establish a Church with the power and 
authority to carry on His Work...and He 
promised that His Church would last to 
the end of time—that it would have God's 
protection in teaching all men to observe 
all things He had commanded, especially 
to believe and to be baptized and thereby 
become members of His Church to at- 
tain the purpose of their lives. 

And how do Catholics know theirs is 
Christ's Church? 

Because it possesses the distinguishing 
marks Christ gave His Church. It covers 
the earth as Christ said ic would. Un- 
changed after nearly 2,000 years, it con- 
tinues to live and grow, in fulfillment of 
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TO BE CHRISTIANS? 


His promise that His Church would last 
to the end of the world. 

But the most convincing mark that 
He gave it is its unity of faich, worship 
and obedience under the authority of the 
lawful and historical successor of Peter, 
the first Bishop of Rome and the “rock” 
upon which Christ built His Church. 
Just as Peter was the first Pope and the 
first Vicar of Christ, so also is John 
XXIII the Vicar of Christ today. 

If you would like to know more about 
the distinguishing characteristics which 
Christ declared His Church must have 
and which the Catholic Church possesses 
today, we will be glad to send you, in a 
plain wrapper, without cost or obliga- 
tion, an interesting and enlightening 
pamphlet. And nobody will call on you. 
Write today for Pamphlet TI-2 
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patients during such remissions, deep- 
froze it until all drugs had ceased to 
work, then gave the children 600 r. of 
X rays and a prompt reinjection of their 
own marrow. In the New England Journal 
of Medicine the doctors report that one 
case was a clear failure; the second child 
died, but with no signs of leukemia, 


| while a third (a two-year-old girl) went 


home and lived for months, though she 
later died of other complications. 

No matter what method they use, the 
doctors cannot estimate how long these 
remissions may last. Even with a patient’s 
own marrow, they cannot be sure that it 
was as healthy as it looked. But the Bos- 
ton team and Dr. Thomas agree that if 
the principle can be shown to work in 
leukemia, it may be possible to extend it 
to other forms of widespread cancer. 





Ben Martin 
SurRGEON CONLEY 
Talk without a belch. 


Cordless Speech 

Every year 2,000 Americans have their 
larynxes removed because of cancer and 
have to learn to talk all over again. A few 
do it with the aid of mechanical devices; 
more than half do it by learning painstak- 
ingly to swallow air and belch it back to 
vibrate their gullet muscles rather than 
cords. But 40% of 
patients give up in despair, never learn 
to utter much more than grunts. 

Last week Surgeon John J. Conley 
of Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center 


and St. Vincent's Hospital in Manhattan 


told the James Ewing Society (of cancer 
researchers) of an added operation that 
makes it far easier for laryngectomy pa- 
tients to talk again. The basic surgery 
is unchanged: leading the windpipe out 
through a hole in the neck-just below the 
Adam's apple. But Dr. Conley’s team goes 
a step farther, makes an artificial air 
tunnel from about this same point in the 
neck to connect with the esophagus (gul- 
let). Handiest material to use in making 
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the air tunnel, the surgeons have found, is 
a three-inch piece of vein taken from the 
patient's leg. A removable plastic or metal 
insert diverts air from windpipe to tunnel. 

With the extra air passage built in, 
Dr. Conley explained, when the patient 
breathes out he automatically sends 
enough air through the special tube into 
his gullet to make it vibrate. The resulting 
“esophageal speech” is of about the same 
quality as that made possible by the 
swallowed-air method. Main difference is 
that as soon as the surgical wounds heal, 
the patient can begin to talk without 
special training. Surgeon Conley’s hope: 
the technique should make it possible for 
all laryngectomy patients to talk more 
easily, and restore speech to most of 
the mute 40% who have found previous 
methods too difficult. 


For Thy Stomach's Sake 


To winebibbing Frenchmen it was 
heresy, or worse. when eminent physicians 
suggested that the French are getting too 
much of a good thing (Time, June 16). So 
members of the government's High Com- 
mittee for Study and Information on Al- 
coholism, chosen in 1954 “for their inde- 
pendence, their authority, and their knowl- 
edge of the problem,” knew just what was 
expected of them. Last week the gist of 
the committee’s 223-page report leaked to 
the press. To nobody's surprise, it was 
heartily in favor of wine. 

Bordeaux University’s Professor Jean 
Ribérau-Gayon contributed such items as: 
“The richness of the grape in vitamins of 
group B has not been stressed sufficiently. 
Commercial wine is considerably richer in 
vitamins than commercial grape juice of 
the same vintage.” (Bordeaux happens to 
be synonymous with claret and sauterne. ) 
Another Bordeaux University professor. 
Jacques Masquelier, got carried away with 
the results of some sophomoric experi- 
ments. He concluded that claret is on a 
par with penicillin as a germ killer, hinted 
that it might be better because it slaugh- 
ters staphylococci, many strains of which 
are now resistant to penicillin. 

Other committee members attacked the 
bugaboo of cirrhosis of the liver, managed 
to convince themselves that it was a great- 
ly exaggerated hazard, because in a sam- 
pling at a big Paris hospital, 35% of the 
cirrhosis victims survived the disease. 
Somehow, this struck the committee as 
more significant than the fact that almost 
twice as many died. 

What separated the men from the boys 
was the definition of moderation. “To 
many Frenchmen,” said the committee, 
“to drink moderately means to absorb 
two, three or four liters of wine a day.” 
The Academy of Medicine suggested that 
one liter (1.0567 U.S. liquid quarts) 
should be enough, but the committee 
went further, urged that nobody exceed a 
liter a day. 

On one point there was no argument: 
the frugal French are most frugal with 
water. In the villages, the committee 
found, “water is employed with parsimo- 
ny.” But wine keeps flowing at the same 
rate even when the price goes up. 
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4 HOW TO GET YOUR COMPANY 
MORE MONEY TO WORK WITH — FAST! 


The faster your company knows its exact balances from its outlying 
operations—hour by hour, day by day—the more money it has to work with. 
To concentrate and “free up” money for companies, we have worked out 
over the years a number of flexible clock-beating systems. One 

customer estimates that our methods enabled him to free up $8 million. 
Special plans are devised for special needs. Our modern approach 
should give your company more money —faster. Tell us about 

your money transfer problems. 





BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 


FORWARD-LOOKING BUSINESS 
NEEDS A FORWARD-LOOKING BANK 
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MEASURING THE UNKNOWN 


4 That ruler on your desk may seem of no great 
significance. Yet it is a symbol of a basic factor in 
industrial progress ... the ability to measure. 
Devising new, more accurate, more informative 

means of measuring involves such engineering com- 

plexities that few, very few, organizations are qualified 
to do them. One is The Budd Company, through its 
subsidiary, Tatnall Measuring Systems Company. 
To Tatnall, a billionth of an inch, a millionth of a 
second are no mysteries. Tatnall PhotoStress can 





show you—in color—and record for you, the 
direction and force of tension, torsion, com- 
pression, on materials and structures. Tatnall 
MetalFilm strain gages—some of them 
smaller than the head of a match—can tell 
you what’s happening when metals are 
tortured at temperature extremes. These, 
and other Tatnall devices, hold the keys 
to your future. They are the behind-the- 
scenes navigators to better living, for 


more people, everywhere in the world. 
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The Nuclear Systems Division 

of The Budd Company pro- 
vides radioisotopes such as cobalt 60, and 
the equipment for their use. Products 
researched, designed, and developed by 
this division range from radiation 
chambers to portable radiography ma- 
chines. This particular unit packs all 
the penetrating power of a two million 
volt x-ray machine and can be pushed 
around as easily as you could push a 
caddy cart. 





The Automotive Division of 


2. The Budd Company is a 


source of supply for every 
major car and truck manufacturer in 
the United States. Most of the vehicles 
you see every day have Budd-built parts 
body, chassis frame, wheels, hubs, or 
brake drums. Shown is a railway car- 
load of automotive chassis frames built 
by Budd. 


The International Division 

of The Budd Company has 
for years spread Budd skills and methods 
throughout the globe. For example, 
eleven European automobile manufac- 
turers, and body suppliers, and eight 
foreign railway car builders are Budd 
licensees. Here, another facet of the 
Division's activities is shown with the 
delivery of one of many Budd RDC pas- 
senger railway coaches to Brazil. 





The Defense Division of The 
Budd Company was created 
to put Budd skills, engineer- 
ing, and developments to work for all 


@ 


of America’s defense industries. One of 


its recent contributions is a sandwich 
structure of welded, high strength, high 
temperature material. The part shown is 
a speed brake designed for the Convair 
F-106 jet plane. 





The Railway Division of The 


Budd Company has led in the develop- 
ment of better railway equipment for 
generations. This is an axle unit equipped 
with the Budd disc brake, an advanced 
mechanism which increases safety and 
provides smoother stops. One railroad, 
equipped 385 cars with this brake and 
is Saving over $1,500,000 per year. 


Continental-Diamond Fibre 
Corporation, a subsidiary of 
The Budd Company, ex- 
plores the limitless possibilities for new 
and useful products offered by plastics, 
vulcanized fibres, and mica. Products 
from this company include the now fa- 
miliar printed circuit material which is 
probably a part of your television set. 
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For rent: Penthouse studio with the most 
spectacular view in the West! 


Upstairs in one of the California Zephyr’s five Vista-Domes, you 
ride high above the rails, viewing an unobstructed, panoramic 
canvas of towering peaks, rivers and streams, and the vast ex- 
panse of unspoiled Western wilderness. You travel (via W.P., 
D.&R.G.W. and C.B.&Q.) the entire length of Feather River 
Canyon, across the Sierras and wind through the very heart of 
the mighty Colorado Rockies for hundreds of miles. And because 
this train is designed and scheduled for sightseeing, all this mag- 
nificent scenery, eastbound or westbound, unrolls before you 
during daylight hours! 

NOTE: The 120 Vista-Dome seats are not sold, not reserved. 
These are extra seats for the enjoyment of both Pullman and 
Chair Car passengers. 


General Offices: 526 Mission St., San Francisco 
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Route of the Vista-Dome 
California Lephyr 


SAN FRANCISCO - OAKLAND - CHICAGO 


Western Service 
at its best 


... for shippers ! 





Western Pacific’s Research Engi- 
neers, famous in the industry for 
their work in the development of 
special purpose freight cars, are also 
helping shippers improve materials 
handling and packaging techniques. 
If you have such a problem, call 
your WP Sales Representative. 





WP’s new car ferry, the “Las Plu- 
mas”, has proved to be a timesaver 
for shippers by speeding up the 
transfer of cars between Oakland 
and San Francisco. WP is consist- 
ently a leader in the introduction of 
equipment designed to provide the 
finest service in the West. 
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Headline of the Week 


In the Milwaukee Journal, reporting the 
campaign of Wisconsin’s Republican Sen- 
ator Alexander Wiley against further diver- 
sion of Lake Michigan water to Chicago: 


WILEY TOURS SEWAGE PLANT 
GATHERS AMMUNITION FOR A FIGHT 
AGAINST DIVERSION MOVE 


Lead of the Week 


In the Portland Oregonian: 


Herman (Zack) Lawson was found 
guilty Thursday afternoon of com- 
mitting statutory rape upon a 
runaway teen-age girl after 45 min- 
utes of deliberation. The verdict 
was unanimous. 


Sag in the Art 


“You will come to your end either upon 
the gallows or of a venereal disease,” Wil- 
liam Gladstone was said to have cried to 
his great political rival. Retorted Britain’s 
Prime Minister Benjamin Disraeli: “I 
should say, Mr. Gladstone, that depends 
on whether I embrace your principles or 
your mistress.” 


That the once-proud art of political in- 
vective in Britain has sadly sagged was 
demonstrated last week. Taking dinner 
with the New York Herald Tribune’s Eu- 
ropean Columnist Art Buchwald, Labor 
Party Leader Hugh Gaitskell relieved 
himself of a few mild pokes at Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan: “I personally 
don’t trust Mr. Macmillan. My own per- 
sonal opinion is that Mr. Macmillan is an 
actor, and I think all this publicity is 
dragging British politics to its lowest lev- 
el.” Buchwald’s column quoting Gaitskell 
was printed in the Herald Tribune’s Euro- 
pean edition, but not in the U.S. 

As it developed. the outraged party was 
not Macmillan, but Gaitskell himself. 
Cried he: ‘This is the grossest travesty of 
what I said in endeavoring to explain to 
him—not, I fear, with much success—how 
our party system differed from the Ameri- 
can,”’ After some coaching by his editors, 
Buchwald grudgingly apologized: “I am 
sorry that anything I have written should 
have given offense to Gaitskell, for whom 
I formed a high regard. I was writing as a 
columnist and not as a political commen- 
tator. I did not think for one moment 
that anyone would take the article literal- 
ly.” But to inquiring press colleagues, he 
insisted: “I stand by my interview.” And 
on the basis of that insistence, the Herald 
Tribune made tentative plans to run the 
offending column in the U.S. this week. 


After the Earthquake 

In 1952, a city-room earthquake rocked 
the morning San Francisco Chronicle, and 
38 staffers disappeared from view, in- 
cluding Boy Wonder Editor Paul Smith 
(Time, Dec. 22, 1952). Before the shake- 
up, the Chronicle had a studious and 


often dull international bent, a slipping 
circulation of 155,205 (down 20,356 in 
five years), and an annual deficit of 


$1,000,000. Last week, edited as though 
the world began at San Francisco Bay 
and ended at the Golden Gate, the Chron- 
icle was proudly—and accurately—calling 
itself the nation’s fastest-growing major 
daily both in ads and circulation. 

Prime shaker of the quake that started 
the Chronicle rolling was energetic As- 
sistant Publisher Charles de Young Thie- 
riot, who later became editor and pub- 
lisher. A descendant of Charles and Mi- 
chael de Young, teen-age brothers who 





Bill Young 
“CHRONICLE'S” TurerriotT & NEWHALL 


Ending the world at the Golden Gate. 


founded the Chronicle in 1865 on a bor- 
rowed $20 gold piece, Thieriot gave the 
job of blowing a fresh breeze through the 
Chronicle’s fogbound pages to suave Scott 
Newhall, also a member of a leading San 
Francisco family. As executive editor, 
Newhall scrapped the Chronicle’s old 
makeup of sober type marching row on 
row for a blaze of bold, black headlines, 
launched syndicated Lovelornist Abigail 
Van Buren (Time, Jan. 20, 1957), as- 
sembled a cast of 20 home-town 
umnists. “International news,” declares 
Thieriot, “is not what people want to 
read at breakfast.” 

But Thieriot and Newhall still lacked 
just the man to turn the liberal Republi- 
can Chronicle into a breakfast treat in- 
stead of a treatment: curly-haired, puck- 
ish San Franciscophile Herb Caen (pro- 
nounced Cane), 43, the columnist who 
defected to Hearst’s morning Examiner in 
1950 for a doubled salary of $30,000. In 
1957, Prodigal Son Caen decided to re- 
turn (for $38,c00 a year), leaving the 
Examiner (circ. 2 51) with little hu- 
mor to perk up its somber pages. “The 
day I knew we had come around the 
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IN THE NEWS 


This spring is the time to see the 
new Disston Dragon—the unique 
hedge and shrubbery trimmer with 
fixed all-position handle. It cuts 
across, up or down without tiring 
either hand. Its high speed—a 
thousand strokes a minute—makes 
garden housekeeping a breeze. 

Disston, a Division of H. K. Porter 
Company, Inc., is a brand name 
famous in tools for industry, home 
shops and gardening. Such accept- 
ance is evidence of the sound Porter 
principle: We profit and grow be 


cause the customer benefils. 


HERE’S HOW PORTER SERVES 
INDUSTRY: with Rubber and Friction 
Products — THERMOID DIVISION; Elec- 
trical Equipment — DELTA-STAR ELEC- 
TRIC DIVISION, NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
DIVISION; Refractories — REFRACTO- 
RIES DIVISION; Electric Furnace Stee!— 
CONNORS STEEL DIVISION, VULCAN- 
KIOD STEEL DIVISION; Fabricated 
Products — DISSTON DIVISION, FORGE 
AND FITTINGS DIVISION, LESCHEN 
WIRE ROPE DIVISION, MOULDINGS 
DIVISION; and in Canada, Refractories, 
Disston Tools”, "Federal" Wires and 
Cables, "Nepcoduct” systems—H. K. 
PORTER COMPANY (CANADA) LTD. 





H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


Pittsburgh 


Whats 
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that makes it sell so well ? 








emonstrated 


Engineering and 
Style Leadership! 


eB sey ote Engineering excellence, ad- 
vanced features... balanced 
design ... a pleasing personality 
—all are in the Olds tradition! 
And Oldsmobile’s styling leader- 


OLOSMOBILE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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ship means your Olds will be in 
fashion for years to come. 





Publisher Thieriot. “is the 
day Herb Caen decided to come bac Kz F 


corner savs 


Looking over his figures for 1958, Thie- 
riot had good evidence that he, Newhall 
and Caen. and a fired-up city-room staff 
had done a good job of boosting the 
Chronicle: in a‘recession year, the paper 
gained 1.248.313 lines in advertising 
soared 31,029 in circulation to reach a 
new high of 225.429 


Word from Weasel Necklace 


Wishie Weasel Head got mixed up with 
an old lady at Heart Butte.” read the item 
in the weekly Browning. Mont. Glacier 
Reporter (circ. 1,200), “So the old woman 
pick up a jug of Gallo and whack him 
over the head and was soaked in wine. 
He was hospitalized for several days so 
don't bother an old lady.” 

Over the last four years. Reporter read- 
ers have learned to expect such gamy fare 
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CORRESPONDENT TATSEY 
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t, and that's all. 


Whats wh 





from the paper's correspondent in Heart 
Butte, a tiny Indian community (pop. 
250) hunkered in the hills of Montana's 
vast Blackfeet Reservation. The Heart 
Butte correspondent, 65-year-old Weasel 
Necklace. never lets them down. Writing 
under his other name, John Tatsey, he 
produces a column so lively, if ungram- 
matical, that it is widely reprinted. Sample 
ratseyisms 

@ “Old Uncle Frank was coming out of 
the Tribal Store with a bag of meat and 
bread when a young lady came and took 
the bag and told him that she would go 
home with him and cook and feed him. 
She walked so fast he could not keep up.” 
Q “Levi Aims Back was picked up Sun- 
day night back of George Wippert Place 
where he was hung up by one leg on a 
barbed wire fence. More fences would help 
the police. 

q “Last week Chief Big Eagle went out 
one morning with two buckets after water. 
He never came back so one of his daugh- 
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A move now will protect you against 
the danger of uninsurability later 


As an up-and-coming young man, you almost 
certainly have plans for financial growth—plans 
to increase your life insurance, to add more and 
more to your family’s security, as your income rises. 

But there is a danger: when you are ready to 
buy more life insurance, it may not be available 
to you at any price—no matter how badly you 
want it, or how much your family may need it. 
Every year some 300,000 people discover that 
they are uninsurable. 

This need not happen to you. Now, through a 
Massachusetts Mutual Jnsurability Protection Agree- 
ment, you can guarantee your right, regardless of 
your future health or occupation, to buy up to 
$60,000 additional protection in the years ahead. 

What’s more, this Massachusetts Mutual plan 
lets you increase your insurance in slow, easy 
stages. It guarantees you this opportunity every 
three years—beginning with the policy anni- 
versary nearest your 25th birthday and extending 


through age 40. On cach of these three-year 
option dates, you can purchase additional protec- 
tion equal to your basic policy, up to $10,000. 


Insurability protection from Massachusetts 
Mutual costs only a few pennies a thousand: It is 
available with most new policies of $5,000 or 
more purchased up to age 37. 


It’s also a wonderful way to safeguard the child 
you love against a future uncertainty—to give him 
the gift of guaranteed insurability. A Massa- 
chusetts Mutual policy on his life with our new 
Insurability Protection Agreement will assure him 
the availability of a substantial amount of life 
insurance when he grows up and has his own 
family responsibilities. 

Call your Massachusetts Mutual man—or our 
General Agent listed under Massachusetts Mutual 
in your phone book—for full information on how 
you and your family can avoid the danger of 
uninsurability. 


Massachusetts Mutual 
LikFE INSULBAN CE CesT PAN Y 


ORGANIZED i851 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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WHO, ME FLY MY OWN PLANE? 


IM NO PMAZON! 





BOLD? ADVENTUROUS? I'm evena 
little frightened of my new sewing 
machine. So when Bob, my son who 
flies, said, “You can be a good pilot,” I 
thought he was kidding me again. 


“IT'S SO BIG!" I exclaimed when he 
took me to see his new Cessna 172. 
“T thought you had a little plane.” He just 
grinned. “The biggest in its class! 


“AND SO SAFE!" he added. He 
showed me the extra-large Cessna High- 
Stability Wing ...and those huge Para- 
Lift flaps that can float you down twice 
as slowly as an opened parachute! 
“That's fine,” I said, “but an airplane 
that big must be complicated to fly.” 


“IT'S EASY TO FLY!" he objected, 
and he took me for a ride to prove it. 
I had to admit it looked easy; he vir- 
tually drove into the sky. Then, just as 
I was settling comfortably in the adjust- 
able seats to enjoy the view (excellent 
visibility!), Bob insisted I take the 
wheel. Golly, was I scared! 


“JUST RELAX!" he advised.“A Cessna 
practically flies itself.” So I relaxed and 
tried level flight. I even made some 
turns. Was it fun! Then Bob took over 
to land. He said it was almost as easy as 
driving downhill. That’s because of the 
special kind of landing gear only a 
Cessna has. It’s called Land-O-Matic 
Well, that ride sold me. Flying seemed 
so easy, I decided to take flying lessons. 


| SOLOED IN 8 HOURS! Now I'm 
thinking about buying a Cessna. Why 
don’t you? You can get a new Cessna 
for as low as $6,995 (model 150 with 
std. equip., f.a.f. Wichita). Call your 
Cessna dealer now (Yellow Pages of 
phone book). Look at all seven great 
Cessna models—there’s one for every 
need. Or write: Cessna Aircraft Com- 
pany, Dept. WT-5, Wichita, Kansas. 









EVEN LIL‘OL ME CAN 
HANDLE A CESSNA! 


ters went down to see what happened. The 
buckets were there but no Big Eagle. He 
was already in Valier he went after some 
thing stronger than white-tail water.” 
Milo K. Fields, editor-publisher of the 
Glacier Reporter, used to worry that Tat- 
sey’s pungent reporting might draw libel 
suits. He worries no more. Most of Tat- 
sey’s neighbors—Mrs. Maggie Chief All 
Over, Francis B. (for Bull) Shoe, George 
Running Wolf Jr. and Sr.—complain only 
when they are ignored in his column. And 
the few who do mind Correspondent Tat- 
sey’s frank exposures get nowhere with 
Weasel Necklace, who doubles as a police- 
man on the 1,.252,000-acre reservation. 
“I just tell them what’s what,” says 
Columnist-Cop Tatsey. “And that’s all.” 


"Never Be Servile" 

The editor of the brand-new Stockholm 
daily newspaper asked his boss just one 
question as the first day's issues hit the 
streets in 1944: “How long before I have 
to start making money?” Said volatile 
Tor Bonnier, head of Sweden's biggest 
publishing house (books. magazines, the 
Stockholm morning Dagens Nyheter): 
“It’s a question of how long my nerves 
hold out.” Replied Editor Carl-Adam Ny- 
cop: “In that case, I'll have to hurry.” 

Editor Nycop hurried. Within 18 
months the evening tabloid Expressen 
rocketed into the black, and it has since 
come to soothe Publisher Bonnier’s nerves 
as the largest paper in all Scandinavia 
(circ. 370,000). Expressen is hale because 
it is hearty. Its formula: a smorgasbord of 
culture and sensationalism enlivened by 
flashy picture play and bellowing head- 


| lines. Last week, Expressen outdid itself, 


produced 600,000 copies of a 64-page 
issue, biggest in Scandinavian history. 

Spunk & Sparkle. Expressen was an 
extravert right from its wartime begin- 
nings in neutral Sweden. Bonnier wanted 
a paper that would back the Allies (only 
some 20% of Sweden's editors were pro- 
German at the time), needed an editor 
with enough spunk and sparkle to put Ex- 
pressen apart from the rest of the Swedish 
press, which was generally cast in the 
sobersided Scandinavian tradition. 

On that basis, Bonnier’s choice for edi- 
tor was obvious. Well-born Carl-Adam 
Nycop, now 49, had been headed for 
a stuffy life of upper-class responsibility 
when his fellow junior aristocrats at Swe- 
den’s swank Lundsberg boarding school 
began to mock him as a runt (he is now 
5 ft. 7 in.). Nycop was so embittered by 
the attacks that he rebelled against his 
convention-bound background, to become 
a news-and-be-damned reporter. In 1938 
he was tapped by Bonnier to start 
the Lire-like picture weekly Ssee, soon 
showed an executive's firm hand for or- 
ganization, an editor's ‘sure touch for pic- 
tures and pithy sentences. 

Beat of the Year. Then came Expres- 
sen. Nycop hired Sweden's best young 
newsmen (one impoverished reporter got 
a set of false teeth as an inducement), 
gave them lessons in writing simple Swed- 
ish (which is not at all simple). He 
kept his sharp eye out for the big news 





Arne Schw —Stockholm Expressen 
“EXPRESSEN’S” NYCoP 
Smorgasbord for the nerves. 


beat, and on May 7, 1945 he found the 
biggest of the year—the surrender of Ger- 
many, broadcast by Grand Admiral Doe- 
nitz and picked up by Expressen’s radio 
monitors. Nycop had been hopefully hold- 
ing his presses for the news, now says 
that his Expressen became the world’s 
first paper to carry the story, by rolling 
out an edition just 22 minutes after the 
announcement. 

Swedes had never seen the like of Ny- 
cop’s Expressen. Circulation climbed as 
Nycop championed the underdog (e.g., 
juvenile delinquents), riled Sweden’s neu- 
tralist government by urging membership 
in NATO, gibed at the institution of mon- 
archy. “The monarchy,” says Nycop, “is 
undemocratic. I’m all for King Gustaf. 
He’s a remarkably good executive. But 
the next one could be an idiot.” 

Paris to Little Rock. Editor Nycop 
has taken care to build a foundation of 
solid newspapering techniques. He sent an 
aide to study the first-rate color reproduc- 
tion of the Milwaukee Journal, set up a 
distribution system that uses eleven air- 
planes and a fleet of hurtling station wag- 
ons, called vdgarnas skrdck (i.e., “terror 
of the roads”) by the Swedes. Nycop uses 
a staff of six foreign correspondents to get 
spot coverage from a Paris murder to a 
Little Rock schoolroom; when Molotov 
was banished to Outer Mongolia, an Ex- 
pressen reporter tagged along. Relying on 
circulation for some 70% of its revenue 
(v. 29% for the average U.S. paper), 
Expressen can be refreshingly contemp- 
tuous of advertisers, ¢.g., even the com- 
positors have the right to throw out ads 
that interfere with editorial play. 

In neutralist Sweden, Nycop’s formula 
is simple but bold: “Annoy the readers. 
Stroke them the wrong way. Never be 
servile to King or government.” Expres- 
sen never is. 
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Shape of things to come is often determined in Most are so “‘inert” that they soak up none of whatever 


Norton laboratory ware like this. Little can you judge its magic materia! is melted in them. All enjoy the respect 
marvelous qualities by what you see. Some of these of science and technology for their usefulness in testing 
ceramics readily withstand temperatures over 5,000°F! theories and producing better articles for industry. Also... 





—_ 
Electric kilns of unique design, turn out grinding produces wheels of exact uniformity and predictable be- 
wheels to new standards of precision and in radically havior on the job. Norton Company is the world’s largest 
reduced time. It is far more than a big bake oven of con- maker of grinding wheels with plants and distributors 
trolled temperature. Precise control of kiln temperatures around the world. In addition .. . 





Nuclear ceramic fuel made by Norton may provide energy in many 
modern reactors for peacetime domestic power. One of these tiny thorium- 
uranium oxide fuel pellets contains enough energy to supply your home with 
electricity for a year. NORTON COMPANY, General Offices, Worcester 6, Mass. 





ABRASIVES 
Making better products...to make your products better 
























Makes 
accurate copies 
in 4 seconds! 
the all-electric, all.dr. we 
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Only“Thermo-Fax" Copying Machines do so many jobs... so quickly, 


so easily, for such low cost ! 


Looking for the efficient way to speed work flow in your office or plant? 
Call on ‘““Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machines. Copy a business paper in just 
4 seconds—by the only completely electric, completely dry, completely 
clean copying process. 

And these versatile machines do far more than speed communications. 
They’re used, too, as low-cost billing machines, accounting machines, ad- 
Another exclusive! ‘“’Thermo-Fax” Copy dressing machines, labeling machines. In many other systems as well you'll 
Paper in 7 distinctive colors for color-coding ~ fs or = ‘ = é aaa 
in every office and production system. find ‘“Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machines the most valuable office machines 
working for you. Call your local dealer, or mail the coupon. 


MINNFSOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. HP-4139, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


—_ 
Thermo-Fax 3M Please send me information about ‘“‘Thermo-Fax"’ Copying Machines 
. 7 


COPYING MACHINES Name 

Company 

Address 

my Zone State 
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Up & Coming 

The San Francisco Giants trailed the 
Boston Red Sox 4-0 as they went to bat 
in the first inning of an exhibition game 
at Phoenix, Ariz. last week. Boston’s lead 
lasted less than five minutes. The Giants’ 
Utility Infielder Ed Bressoud led off with 
a home run. Outfielder Willie Mays hit a 
triple to deepest center field. First Base- 
man Orlando Cepeda walloped a 450-ft. 
home run, and Outfielder Jackie Brandt 
followed with another homer—all off Ike 
Delock, Boston’s winningest pitcher last 
year. In his box behind third base, the Gi- 
ants’ President Horace Stoneham smiled 
broadly. “This is a real team,” he said. 
“We'll be there all the way this season, 
and if we win it, there may be no stop- 
ping us for five years to come.” Nobody 
seemed to mind that the Giants eventual- 
ly dropped the game on a late-inning 
homer by Boston’s Frank Malzone, 9-7. 

Young & Eager. For Horace Stone- 
ham’s Giants are young, eager and burst- 
ing with base hits. Last year they scored 
more runs (727) than any other team in 
the National League, led the league for 
brief periods until early August, when the 
inadequate pitching staff finally folded 
completely. Explains Manager Bill Rig- 
ney: “We had to borrow tomorrow's 
pitching today, and it finally caught up 
with us.” The Giants finished third, be- 
hind Milwaukee and Pittsburgh. 

But over the winter, the Giants took 
on new strength while their chief rivals 
sagged. Milwaukee's second baseman and 
sparkplug Red Schoendienst, recovering 
from tuberculosis, will be out of play all 
season, and the Braves looked unimpres- 
sive as they dropped 15 of their first 21 
spring training exhibitions. Pittsburgh's 
second-place Pirates gave up power that 
they could ill afford to lose when they 
traded Slugger Frank Thomas to the Cin- 
cinnati Reds. In the winter trading, the 
Giants picked up two established starting 
pitchers: Jack Sanford, 29, who won 19 
games for Philadelphia two years ago, and 
aging (33) Sam (“Toothpick”) Jones, a 
hard-throwing curve-baller who led the 
league last year in strike-outs (225), was 
second in earned-run average (2.88), man- 
aged a 14-13 record for a St. Louis team 
that scored fewest runs in the league. 
With Lefthanders Johnny Antonelli (16- 
13 last year) and Mike McCormick (11- 
8), and slow-balling Righthander Stu Mil- 
ler (whose 2.47 earned-run average was 
the league's best last year), the Giants 
have the best group of pitchers in years. 

Butcher in Field. Thanks to good for- 
tune with rookies, the rest of the Giant 
team looks solid. First Baseman Cepeda, 
21, a big, amiable Puerto Rican, broke in 
last year with a .312 batting average, 25 
home runs, 96 runs batted in (“I butcher 
in field.” he says, “but you forget bad 
field when I hit”). Catcher Bob Schmidt, 
25, hit 14 homers as a rookie last year. 
Third Baseman Jim Davenport, 25, hits 
adequately (.256), fielded so brilliantly 
in his freshman season that he is already 
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considered one of the major’s best glove 
men. Switched to shortstop, Andre Rodg- 
ers, 24, a onetime Bahamas cricket player, 
seems finally to have solved big-league 
pitching, was leading the team in batting 
average (.414), as the Giants broke camp 
at week’s end. 

The Giants’ young outfield is fast and 
young, can hit and field. Rightfielder Fe- 
lipe Alou, 23, sprays line drives to all 
fields, set seven batting records in the 
winter league of his native Dominican 
Republic. Back from two years in the 
Army, Leftfielder Jackie Brandt, 24, is an 
established hitter (.298 with the Giants 
in 1956) who can cover a wide range. 





was still bustling around the California 
boathouse on the Oakland Estuary, roar- 
ing instructions and encouragement as he 
drove his oarsmen through his last season. 

Conibear & Success. “Rowing,” says 
Ebright, “is a strenuous sport, though 
there is no jarring and no contact. It re- 
quires persistence and mental courage. 
Those that stay with it acquire some of 
that mental courage.” 

Ebright started early and stayed late. 
At the crew-conscious University of Wash- 
ington (class of 1917), he was a fine cox- 
swain under the great Hiram Conibear, 
father of West Coast rowing, and devel- 
oper of the upright stroke with short lay- 
back that became the trademark of West 
Coast crews, differentiating them from 
Eastern oarsmen, who took their style 





Joe Munroe 


CALrForNIA’s EBRIGHT 
Flattered, but what was the catch? 


Between them stands the incomparable 
Mays (.347 with 29 homers, 96 runs bat- 
ted in last year). In reserve: Sluggers 
Leon Wagner, 24 (.317 last season), and 
Willie Kirkland, 25 (14 homers in 1958). 
Cracks Stoneham: “With Willie Mays, 
Alou and Brandt out there, we might go 
all year without letting a fly ball drop.” 


Leaving the Launch 

The sign on the office door read Don’t 
KNOCK. COME IN. Inside, a small, spec- 
tacled man leaned back in his chair and 
surveyed the walls, decorated heavily with 
rowing memorabilia. “I am satisfied to 
retire,’ said Carroll Ebright, 65, the Uni- 
versity of California’s head rowing coach 
since 1924. “I have seen our crews reach 
worldwide acclaim; I have been down, 
and now I see us coming back again, It 
is time for a younger man.” 

When “Ky” Ebright retires in June, he 
can look back on one of the most success- 
ful records in rowing. His crews have been 
national college champions six times, took 
Olympic titles in 1928, 1932 and 1948. 
Last -week, attired in his traditional bat- 
tered hat, stubby (5 ft. 6 in.) Ky Ebright 


from the British. California picked Eb- 
right in 1924 to raise the Golden Bears 
to Washington's lofty level. Results came 
quickly. In 1927, 1928 and 1929, Califor- 
nia crews, newly tutored in the Conibear 
stroke by Ebright, left mighty Washing- 
ton trailing in their wake. 

Bigger & Better. Unlike Washington, 
California attracts few experienced row- 
ers, and Ebright must build his men from 
scratch, Twice a year he looks over the 
registration line of incoming students, 
studying them like a chorus line director 
for height, posture, shoulder and leg 
muscles. “Usually they're flattered when 
I single them out, but some of the skeptics 
wonder what's the catch. Most of them 
never held an oar in their lives.” He puts 
the selected candidates to work, builds 
their bodies, makes extensive use of moy- 
ies in analyzing their form. Though crew 
is a spring sport, Ebright works his men 
on the barge and rowing machines each 
fall. has them ready for the eight-oared 
shells when the season rolls around. 

Though rowing styles have changed 
little in his 36 years as coach, oarsmen 
have. Today they are bigger and row fast- 
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ue Cross, protection meets each employee’s 


personal needs—that’s why we’ve had it for 20 years!” 


says WILLIAM M. NOONAN, President, Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., 


makers of Whitman's Chocolates 


“We've always felt that hospi- 
talization expense protection to 
be most effective should base 
benefits on the individual’s need 
when illness comes. Blue Cross 
does precisely this. That’s why 
it gives everyone here a special 
sense of preparedness and se- 
curity. Whitman pays for em- 
ployees’ Blue Cross, so its low 
cost is welcome, too.’ 





Blue Cross protection is exceptional, 
because of its realistic approach—the 
primary reason over 300,000 companies 
nationwide have chosen it. 

Benefits in terms of hospital care 
is the aim of Blue Cross, rather than just 
so much per day. Blue Cross can give such 
real help because it works directly with 
hospitals. The employee simply shows his 


Blue Cross card when admitted to the 
participating hospital. 

Perfect for national companies. All 
employees are safeguarded by one simple 
protection “‘package’’—yet it's flexible to 
meet local needs. There's one bill. Blue 
Cross does the bookkeeping, handles cases 
directly with hospitals, cutting expense 
for companies. 

Low cost, high dollar value. Blue 
Cross rates and benefitsare adapted to local 
conditions. Every cent taken in, except for 
low administrative expenses, goes toward 
Last year, over $1,000,000,000 
was paid out! 


benefits. 
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Adapts to retirement programs, 
can readily fit needs of any size group. 
Get facts and figures from your local 
Blue Cross Plan, or write Blue Cross Asso- 
ciation, Dept. 429 at 34th St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 


55 East 





Some of the national firms 
that have Blue Cross: 


BENDIX AVIATION 
H. J, HEINZ CO. 
LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 


@ Blue Cross and symbol ree. by 
American Hospital Association 
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er. “It’s harder to get into school now; 
yet the enrollment is larger, so our selec- 
tion is better in all ways,’ he explained. 
“The boys are generally. taller and strong- 
er, too. The 6-ft. 4-in. and 6-ft. 5-in. guys 
in the middle of the shell are common 
now. In fact, it’s getting harder all the 
time to find little coxswains.” 
i> oe 

During his career at California, Eb- 
right’s most persistent rival was Washing- 
ton's calm, handsome Alvin Martin Ul- 
brickson, known to all as the Dour Dane. 
One of the great strokes in Washington 
rowing history, Ulbrickson led the Hus- 
kies to two I.R.A. championships, gave 
his grittiest performance in 1926 when, 
with a mile still to go in the four-mile 
Intercollegiate Rowing Association grind 
at Poughkeepsie. he tore his shoulder 
muscles. Staunchly, Ulbrickson rowed on 
despite the pain. Washington won, Under 
Ulbrickson’s coaching, Washington’s fresh- 
man, jayvee and varsity crews swept the 
river in four I.R.A. regattas (1936, 1937, 
1948, 1950)—a record never equaled. Sud- 
denly this year, Al Ulbrickson, 55 and look- 
ing much younger, decided he had had 
enough and resigned. Explained Ulbrick- 
son: “After 32 years, well, you lose some 
enthusiasm—and you've got to have en- 
thusiasm yourself to get it out of the 
kids.” Said his successor, Fillip Leander- 
son: “Those are pretty big shoes I'm 
supposed to fill.” 





Scoreboard 

Q Suddenly finding his putting touch and 
scoring five birdies on the last six holes, 
Art Wall Jr., saturnine, 35-year-old golf 
pro from Pocono Manor, Pa. who has 
been the hottest golfer on the early spring 


circuit, came from nowhere in the final | 


round of the Masters golf tournament in 
Augusta, Ga. He overhauled the leaders 
with a six-under-par final round of 66. 
Arnold Palmer, last year’s Masters cham- 
pion, who tied for the lead with Canada’s 
Stan Leonard at the end of the third 
round, triple-bogied the treacherous 
twelfth hole, narrowly missed two short 
putts, ended up with a two-over-par 74 
and third place, behind steady Cary 
Middlecoff. 

@ In Grosse Pointe, Mich., Judy Devlin, 
23-year-old Baltimore schoolteacher and 
daughter of Former World Champion 
J. Frank Devlin, drubbed all opponents 
to win the U.S. open badminton singles 
for the fourth straight year, in the final 
allowed her opponent only a single point. 
@ In the fastest automobile race ever 
run, Miami’s Jim Rathmann drove his 
Simoniz Special around the steep-banked, 
24-mile track of the new Daytona Inter- 
national Speedway at an average speed of 
170.261 m.p.h. to win the roo-mile U.S. 
Automobile Club championship _ race, 
breaking his own closed-course record, 
which he set by winning the Monza, Italy 
500-mile race last year. The speed of the 
race brought death to Wisconsin’s George 
Amick, 34, No. 2 in last year’s Indian- 
apolis race. On the last lap, his Bowes 
Seal Fast Special went out of control, hit 
the outer guardrail, killed Amick instantly. 
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Serr, fees 


W. M. NOON AN, Pres., Whitman & Son, Inc., says... 


“Slue Shiela gives our people real 


help with doctor expenses—and 


it cuts down costly detail!” 


“Time and again, Whitman 
employees have had the value 
of Blue Shield proved for them 
—particularly where they have 
faced surgery bills. By handling 
details and benefits direct with 
the employee and his doctor, 
Blue Shield saves us time and 
administrative expense.”’ 


Provides practical benefits. Nation- 
wide, Blue Shield Plans help with doctor 
bills for hundreds of types of surgery, 
and for many medical services. 

Costs are held low. Every cent paid 
in to any Blue Shield Plan, except for 
administrative expense and necessary 
reserves, goes to help pay members’ 
doctor bills. Rates and benefits fit con- 
ditions locally, assuring maximum value. 
Approved by doctors. Each Blue 


Shield Plan, is sponsored by the medical 
society in its area. The doctors them- 
selves help set up the realistic Blue 
Shield benefits offered. 

Adaptable to large and small com- 
panies. Fits welfare or retirement 
programs. Payment for benefits are made 
directly to save companies extra expense. 
Get full data from your local Blue 
Shield Plan or write Blue Shield Medical 
Care Plans, Dept. 429 at 425 North Mich- 
igan, Chicago 11, Illinois. 





®Service marks reg. by Blue Shield Medical Care Plans 
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George H. Forsyth, Jr. 


Treasures from Sinai 


For 14 centuries the Greek Orthodox 
monastery of Saint Catherine has stood 
serene and safe beneath the shoulder of 
Mount Sinai. Founded in 527 by the Em- 
peror Justinian, it is in one of the world’s 
most inhospitable places. A traveler must 
drive 100 miles southeast from Suez 
across jagged wilderness, then turn off 
along a succession of dry stream beds for 
an eight-hour climb to the gates, 5,000 
feet above the Red Sea. Its one tiny door 
swings open only for men bearing letters 
of introduction from the Greek Arch- 
bishop of Cairo. 

The few travelers who reached it came 
back with reports of a fabulous treasure- 
trove of art hidden behind its s50-ft.-thick 
walls. But no one was allowed to photo- 
graph or even to catalogue it. Then last 
year a team of scholars and technicians, 
jointly sponsored by Princeton, Michigan, 
and Alexandria universities, got permis- 
sion to make the first complete record of 
Mount Sinai’s treasures. This week Time 
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NEAR THE PEAK OF MT. SINAI: THE MONASTERY OF ST, CATHERINE 


publishes an unprecedented sampling of 
the expedition’s finds. 

Sacred to Three. What the scholars 
found almost passed belief. There were 
3,000 manuscripts, many illuminated. In 
the apse of the basilica there was a 6th 
century Transfiguration of Christ, 20 feet 
across, one of the earliest, most splendid, 
and best preserved of all Byzantine mo- 
saics. There were more than 2,000 ancient 
icons, by far the world’s largest and also 
greatest collection. 

The fact that so huge a stockpile of 
ancient art has survived is in part due 
to the fact that, remote and detached, 
Mount Sinai has long been a still point in 
a turning world. It marks a spot sacred to 
three religions: Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam. There Moses heard the voice of 
Yahweh out of the burning bush, com- 
manding him to go down to Egypt and set 
Israel free. On the journey to the Prom- 
ised Land, Moses stopped again at Sinai, 
climbed to the peak and received the Tab- 
lets of the Law. Among Christians, Mount 
Sinai is also revered as the shrine and rest- 


ing place of Saint Catherine of Alexan- 
dria. To Moslems, it is sacred as the spot 
where, on a boulder near the peak, the 
camel bearing Mohammed to heaven left 
the imprint of one foot. 

The site of Mount Sinai at the conflu- 
ence of contending religions was responsi- 
ble for the fact that the monastery con- 
tains nearly all the icons which survive 
from before the 8th century. In 726, the 
Emperor Leo the Isaurian ordered all 
icons within the Byzantine realm de- 
stroyed to discourage idolatry. Only those 
at Mount Sinai escaped, since the monas- 
tery had fallen under Omayyad rule. The 
Moslems left the monastery in peace; in 
return, the monks allowed the Moslems to 
build a mosque within the monastery. 

New Window. For Princeton Professor 
Kurt Weitzmann. 55, the expedition ful- 
filled a long-frustrated dream. He first 
tried to get to the monastery in 1932, but 
was turned back by an attack of typhus. 
A second try was stymied by the start of 
World War II, and a third by the Suez 
crisis. In 1956 Weitzmann got to the mon- 
astery at last, but all his color film was 
spoiled by the heat. This time everything 
worked, Aluminum scaffolding and an 
electric generator were sent from the U.S., 
and enough material was gleaned to fill a 
projected ten-volume treatise on Saint 
Catherine’s monastery. The expedition 
packed in their own food supplies, since 
the 13 monks that keep the monastery 
cannot spare any food from the sparse 
yield of their parched garden patch. 

Among the icons that illuminate the 
place like so many gems of the spirit, one 
representing the soldier-saint Demetrius 
is outstanding, It dates from the 1th 
century, and is made of tiny mosaic cubes 
pressed into hot wax. Moses Receiving the 
Law makes infinity seem very near as the 
hand of God breaks out of the stars down 
through the gold-leaf sky. Saint Nicholas 
compresses a lifetime into twelve scenes 
that surround the saint like a doorway. 
Finest of all is the 6th century Virgin, 
painted with hot wax and a palette knife, 
deathlessly sparkling. 

The monastery’s crowning glory, the 
Transfiguration, was saved from disaster 
when the expedition’s mosaic expert, Paul 
Underwood, noticed that the cubes com- 
posing the face of Christ were beginning 
to come loose. Importing craftsmen from 
Istanbul, Professor Underwood supervised 
a repair job that secured the work for 
centuries to come. The mosaic, 
Weitzmann, “‘is extremely subtle. I believe 
that it was conceived by Justinian’s finest 
artists sent down from Constantinople.” 

No camera has ever captured the whole 
of a work of art—only human eyes and 
hearts can do that. But the expedition’s 
three months’ labors did succeed in bring- 
ing Saint Catherine's treasures startlingly 
near and clear. The pictures of the Trans- 
figuration, in particular, go far to prove, 
as words cannot, Weitzmann’s contention 
that it is among the most exalted blos- 
somings of the Byzantine genius. 
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SAINT DEMETRIUS is one of some 2,0 icons in remote Byzantine Emperor Justinian near the crest of Mount Sinai 


Greek Orthodox monastery of Saint Catherine, built by the where Moses received the Tablets of the Law from Jehovah. 





TRANSFIGURATION is a vast 
6th century mosaic in apse of the 
church at Mount Sinai, Never 
properly photographed in detail 
before, and never in color, the 
mosaic was target of a three- 
month archaeological and photo- 
graphic expedition mounted last 
summer by Princeton, Michi- 
gan and Alexandria universities. 
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MOSES RECEIVING THE LAW, a 13th century pan- 
el, shows burning bush and prophet’s sandals, untied 
at God’s behest, on rock before him. By happy chance 
the streak of damaged paint seems part of composition, 





SAINT NICHOLAS, who was originally Bishop of Myra 
in Asia Minor, is depicted in this 15th century icon 
surrounded by small pictures of his life and miracles. 
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THE VIRGIN detail from a 6th century master- yroduced by the School of Paris. In the 8th century the 
; = I 1 i 
piece painted \ 1 encaustic, a hot-wax medium, in a Byzantine Emperor ordered all ic in his realm destroved. 


manner that seems as modern, fresh and lively as anything Only Mount Sinai’s escaped. being in Moslem territory. 
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J.B. v. Job 

Ever since Poet Archibald MacLeish’s 
version of the Biblical Book of Job, the 
verse-play J.B., opened on Broadway last 
December (Time, Dec. 22), viewers and 
reviewers have been choosing up sides to 
attack and defend MacLeish’s Biblicism 
or lack of it, his humanism or his sen- 
timentality. 

"Incredible" Job. The Christian Cen- 
tury’s drama critic, the Rev. Tom F. 
Driver, who also teaches Practical The- 
ology at Manhattan’s Union Theological 
Seminary, criticized MacLeish for making 
his play a non sequitur by jumping down 
from the theological discussion between 
God and Satan to dwell upon J.B.’s purely 
human sufferings. 

In a later issue of the Century, Samuel 
Terrien, professor of Old Testament at 
Union, maintained that MacLeish’s J.B. 
is an entirely different character from Job. 
The Bible’s Job “shouts his pride, shrieks 
his blasphemy, and fights with a God who 
eludes his attacks.” By comparison, Ter- 
rien finds MacLeish’s J.B. “emasculated.” 
He is merely “the diseased victim of fate 
who hardly, if ever at all, rises above the 
level of intellectual stupor and spiritual 
impassivity.” 

Terrien’s and Driver's academic 
President Henry P. Van Dusen of Union 
Theological Seminary, took them both to 
task in the Christian Century for not 
taking into consideration the fact that the 
Book of Job is not one book but two— 
a poem with a prose introduction and 
conclusion on a much lower level. Since 
the picture of Job is not consistent in the 
first place, says Van Dusen, Dr. Terrien’s 
complaint that J.B. is not faithful to the 
Book of Job is irrelevant. Instead of ‘‘slav- 
ish imitation” of the Biblical Job, “Mr. 
MacLeish authentically sets forth the re- 





boss, 


Port MacLetsu 
God thrives on love. 
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sponse of a very modern man to substan- 
tially parallel adversities. And again, his 
J.B. is far more convincing, as he is cer- 
tainly vastly more moving, than the in- 
credible Job.” 

"Loving" Job. In the current issue of 
the Century, Poet-Playwright MacLeish 
speaks out for himself. Whatever the opin- 
ions of scholars about the question of the 
Book of Job's split authorship, he takes 
it as a whole. The prologue in heaven is 
to him supremely important, Why, he 
asks, does God deliver the innocent Job 
into Satan’s hands? 

“Because,” he “God believes 
it will be demonstrated that Job loves 
and fears God because He is God and not 
because Job is prosperous . that Job 
will still love God and fear him in ad- 
versity, in misfortune, in the worst of 
misfortunes—in spite of everything . 
Which means that in the conflict be- 
tween God and Satan, in the struggle be- 
tween good and evil, God stakes his su- 
premacy as God upon man’s fortitude and 
love. Which means, again, that where the 
nature of man is in God 
has need of man. 

“Man depends on God for all things: 
God depends on man for one. Without 
man's love God exist as God 
only as creator, and love is the one thing 
not even God himself. can com- 
mand. It is a free gift or it is nothing. 
And it is most itself, most free, when it 
is offered in spite of suffering, of injus- 
tice, and of death . The justification 
of the injustice of the universe is not our 
blind acceptance of God's inexplicable 
will, nor our trust in God's love, his dark 
and incomprehensible love, for us, but 
our human love, notwithstanding 
thing, for him.” 


The Power of the Brief Burst 


Christ cursed a fig tree, and in a mat- 
ter of hours, says the Gospel of Mark 
(11:20), it was “dried up from the roots.” 
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The Rev. Franklin Loehr and his Reli- 
gious Research Foundation in Low Ange- 


les do not such dramatic results 


off to a flying start, as re- 


claim 
but they are 
ported in a new book (Doubleday; $3.50) 
titled The Power of Prayer on Plants. 
Presbyterian Loehr, 45, was trained as 
a chemist at Illinois’ Monmouth College 
before he turned to the ministry and “re- 
ligious research.” When he heard six years 
ago that Duke University’s famed ex 
trasensory perceptionist, Dr. Joseph B. 
Rhine, was testing the effect of prayer on 
plants, Loehr and _ his bought 
two sealed jars of water, prayed hard over 
one, ignored the other them 
to water two equal sets of seeds planted 
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under identical conditions. 





later the prayed-over wat 
seedlings 
three. “It 
we had something here,” writes Research- 
er Loehr. He began to set up 
elaborate experiments. 

A ten-inch, circular cake pan filled with 
earth was spun, and divided by a piece of 
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RESEARCHER LOEHR 
Do plants thrive on prayer? 


lath. On each side of the barrier 23 ker- 
nels of corn were planted, and the pan was 
spun again to select the side to which 
“positive prayer” should be addressed. 
For eight days, prayer for growth was 
given to that side, prayer against growth 
to the other. Result: “Sixteen sturdy lit- 
tle seedlings greeted us on the positive 
side. On the negative side there was but 
one.” Against that stubborn seedling the 
experimenters directed “several _ brief 
‘bursts’ of negation—strong mental com- 
mands to grow no more. . . and it grew 
no more. The top of it darkened and 
withered and it remained in the stunted, 
non-growing condition, No more seedlings 
appeared on the negated side, though we 
held the experiment open for 20 days 
before digging, photographing and meas- 
uring each seed. Later one of the mathe- 
maticians on Dr. Rhine’s staff at Duke 
University did a quick computation of 
the probability factor of this experiment. 
It came out over 2,000,000 to one.” 

Like Dr. Rhine in his work on extra- 
perception, Researcher Loehr 
found that some people are better at it 
than others. One woman scored slightly 
lower than average in praying her seed- 
lings up, but when she tried “negative 
prayer,” the seedlings showed hardly any 
all. “She was rather shaken by the 
writes Loehr, “but I am 
eping her name and address on file. The 
time may come when those with effective 
prayer-negation power will be sought 
again for their healing help.” How 
one go about praying negauy ely ? One ex- 
calling her 
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yperience, 


does 


perimenter resorted to seed 


lings Communists. “To her that is an 
epithet of disdain, scorn and active dis- 
like. Those poor seeds seemed to twist 
and writhe under the negative power 


showered on them.” 
After more than 700 experiments con- 
ducted by about 150 people on 27,000- 
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Scenes like these can’t happen with 
PLUGMOLD, used for ample out- 
lets in all kinds of buildings. Wide 
variety of sizes and spacing. All- 
steel, grounded. Paint to match 
anything. Gives HOUSEPOWER— 
PLUS; workpower—plus! Simply 
installed on any surface in any 
building. Users know PLUGMOLD 
GIVES MORE OUTLETS FOR 
LESS MONEY. Write The Wire- 
mold Company, Hartford 10, Conn. 
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| odd seeds and seedlings, concludes Ex- 
perimenter Loehr, “‘our research has shown 

. that prayer can make a difference in 
the speed of seed germination and in the 
rate and vigor of plant growth. This in 
turn demonstrates two things: 1) that 
prayer is fact, and 2) that scientific lab- 
oratory research can be done in basic 
religious fields.” 


Jesuit Jubilee 

Fifty years ago this month scholarly 
Father John J. Wynne, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Catholic Encyclopedia, gath- 
ered a group of fellow Jesuits around him 
in Manhattan to launch a new magazine. 
They called it America, the National Cath- 
olic Weekly Review, and made it a reflec- 
tive, sobersided account of broad, cultural 
trends viewed in the long-range perspec- 
tive of the Roman Catholic Church. In 
the 2,600 weekly issues that have slid 
off the presses since then, America has 
changed with America, reflecting not only 
a turbulent half-century but the turbulent 
views of a wide-ranging group of tough- 
minded intellectuals. For the Jesuits, like 
all Catholics, are united only in matters 
of faith, doctrine and moral law; out- 
side these areas there is plenty of room 
for controversy. 

Under the editorship of Father Richard 
H. Tierney (1914-25), America sparked 
| and smoldered with’passion for justice in 

international affairs, for the plight of 

Catholics under Mexican persecution, and 
for Ireland's struggle to be free of British 
rule. The next editor, Father Wilfrid Par- 
sons, a theology professor from Mary- 
land’s Woodstock College, brought to 
America a crusading concern for social 
justice in the U.S., and the tradition was 
carried on by one of the grand old men of 

U.S. Catholicism, Father John La Farge, 

now 79, who founded the Catholic inter- 

racial movement. Under the Rev. Rob- 
ert C. Hartnett (1948-55) and America’s 

present editor, Thurston N. Davis, a 

twelve-man board has waded into such 

controversial issues as state support for 
parochial schools and U.S. diplomatic rep- 
resentation at the Vatican, has even been 
accused of “softness toward Communism” 
for its stand against McCarthyism and 
in favor of freer immigration regulations. 

This week America celebrated its half- 
century with a special Mass at Man- 

hattan’s St. Patrick’s Cathedral and a 

212-page anniversary issue crammed with 

congratulations and recollections. There 
were full-page felicitations from Pope John 

XXIII, Jesuit General John B. Janssens, 

President Eisenhower (‘‘a scholarly and 

responsible magazine”), Vice President 

Nixon (“a balanced yet forward-looking 

appraisal of problems”), New York's Gov- 
ernor Nelson Rockefeller (“one of the 
best-edited periodicals’). But the most 
entertaining message came from Staten 
Island’s St. Francis Seminary: a_ full- 
page ad, in which the Conventual Fran- 
ciscans managed to put across a piece of 
quick recruiting: “In 1773, when Clement 

XIV issued the papal brief titled Domi- 

nus ac Redemptor [formally suppressing 
| the Jesuit Society], no one thought that 








Franz Krous 


“America’s” Davis 
Turbulent views of turbulent years. 


in 1959 there would be any Jesuits any- 
where to be congratulated by Conventual 
Franciscans for anything. Yet here they 
are, bigger and better than ever, cele- 
brating the golden jubilee of America... 
P.S.: We are on the lookout for re- 
cruits for our missions in Africa, Japan 
Brazil and Costa Rica. Interested, unat- 
tached males between 4 and 4o write 
to Vocation Director.” 


Mormons & Civil Rights 


Whatever they may do or leave undone 
about their Negro brethren, most U.S. 
churches hold that all men are equal be- 
fore God. One notable exception: the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. The Book of Mormon teaches 
that the colored races are descendants of 
the evil children of Laman and Lemuel, 
who impiously warred against the good 
children of Nephi and received their pig- 
mented skin as punishment. Last week a 
Utah State Advisory Committee to the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights drew on 
this Mormon scripture in a scathing re- 
port on the state of the tiny nonwhite 
minority in Utah. 

“The Indian in Salt Lake City or 
Ogden is lost, friendless” and generally 
out of a job, according to the report. The 
same is true of the Mexican-American 
and the extent of mistreatment of the 
Negro in employment, restaurant and 
hotel service, higher education, housing 
“is almost impossible to ascertain. 

“The Mormon interpretation of the 
curse of Canaan . together with un- 
authorized, but widely accepted state- 
ments by leaders in years 
past, has led to the view among many 
Mormon adherents that birth into any 
race other than white is a result of in- 
ferior performance in pre-earth life, and 





that by righteous living dark-skinned 
races may again become ‘white and 
delightsome.’. . .” 
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DOLLAR $SIGN$ 


in the nation's “treasure” states 





WASHINGTON 
INCOMES 





Throughout the vast area served by Great Northern 
individual incomes rose sharply between 1937 and 1957. 
What better sign of prosperity? Where better to look for 
new markets, new plant sites? Money in pockets in 
Great Northernland means abundant purchasing power. 
Manufacturers can count on plentiful raw materials, 
power and labor supply. And, Great Northern excels at 
the job of transporting goods into and out of these 
“treasure” states. Address inquiries about Great 
Northern services to: G. D. Johnson, General Freight 
Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


OFFICES IN 


A TREASURY OF FACTS ABOUT 10 BOOMING STATES 


f PRINCIPAL CITIES 









If this region’s rocketing growth 
and purchasing power intrigues 
you asa marketer...ifits vast min- 
eral, power, farm and forest re- 
sources stimulate your thinking 
on production, let Great North- 
ern provide the facts you need to 


help evaluate opportunities here. 
We'll gladly share the useful 
information we have on this area. 
Write E. N. Duncan, Industrial 
and Agricultural Development De- 
partment, Great Northern Rail- 
way, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


Go GREAT NORTHERN on the 


incomparable EMPIRE BUILDER 


sad rates, woah 
WA Ad Dat wal, 
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HOuse paAINT 


If the world’s largest man- 
ufacturer of paints can’t 
supply you with a more dur- 
able house paint, to who 
would you expect to tu 


FREE BOOKLET! 


How to Save Money When Painting 
Your House." Available at Dealers, 
or write The Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Dept. R, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


Alias Jesse James [Hope 





ted Artists), for moviegoers who have 
ulmost given up Hope, is a pleasant sur- 
prise: a Bob Hope farce that is actually 


and sometimes downright hilarious. 





Hope is cast as “the world’s worst 











Insurance agent,” a 19th century ncom- 
poop who caps his career by writing a 
$100,000 insurance policy for in who 





vers that he is “well known in railroad 
ind banking circles.’ Only later does Hope 


has 


insured the life of the 





c enemy Jesse J mes 





What 


such colossal 


you hope to achieve with 


pidity?” his 





boss roars 
ind Hope meekly replies: “I wanted to 
become your assistant.’ Instead, he is or- 
James and 
alive at all costs. B-b-but 

liable to get killed. 
a retort that is 





dered to head west, find Je 





e 
keep h 


Hope stammers 








To which the boss 
just as funny now as it was when Aris- 


tophanes was scratching the wax Stop 





trying to cheer me up! 

t at the James ranch, Hope is met by 
es (Mary Young), a dear lit 
j rifle in her lap. As she oils it 
she quavers, “Ah’m jes’ cleanin’ up after 
the boys. 






tle old 


Next morning Jesse announces 
wearily that he has to get up early and go 
to work—there's a man he has to kill. Ma 
pipes up 
bers, son.” But Hope rides out to the duel 
instead, rigs his guns to fire when he tips 


Promise me you'll wear rub- 


his hat, drops his man, saves the policy 
ts the girl (Rhonda 
Conclusion: as the grateful 
gather around and promise to 
erect a statue of the hero in the public 


captures the villain, g 
Fleming ) 


townslo 








square, Hope strikes a statuesque attitude 
suddenly finds himself occupied by a pass- 
ing flock of pigeons. Best spot gag: Hope 


boy who is play- 





saunters over to a small 
ing the piano at a Missouri wir £, pats 
his head, gently inquires, “What's your 
The boy looks up, peering 





name, son?” 
uncertainly through thick glasses. “Harry 
Truman,” he says. 


Compulsion (Zanuck Productions; 20th 
Century-Fox) is a terse, tense, intelligent 
melodr tization of “the crime of the 
the Leopold-Loeb irder case 


of 1924. Richard Murphy's screenplay bor- 














century’ 


rows many of its keenest scenes from 
Meyer Levin's Broadway version of his 
own bestselling casebook of the crime 
(Time, Nov. 12, 1956), preserves in the 
film (103 minutes) all the essential details 
of the play 





(180 minutes ), eliminates only 
a few of the far-out psychiatric references. 
One important addition: a taut sense of 
dramatic sequence. 
Judd Steiner and Artie Straus (fiction- 
al names for Nathan Leopold and Richard 
brilliant young law 
students at the University of Chicago. 
Straus-Loeb, as portrayed by Bradford 
Dillman, is the spoiled-rotten son of a 
socialite mother. At 18, he is already a 


Loeb) are wealthy 








i 





STOCKWELL & DILLMAN IN “COMPULSION” 


p kina e + f 


V YY + ex Cc wer 


vicious little sadist. Steiner-Leopold, as 
Dean Stockwell interprets him, is a moth- 
erless young genius whose IQ is too high 
to be measured by any known intelligence 
test—essentially a gentle boy who has 
been completely mesmerized by the ani- 
mal magnetism of his evil companion. 
Straus-Loeb is the superman, Steiner- 
Leopold the “superior slave” in a private 
world of post-Nietzschean fantasy and 
homosexual practice. 

Carried away by a kind of folie a deux, 
the boys resolve “to explore all the poss- 
bilities of human to pluck 
the most exotic flowers of evil. Murder 
Artie decides, is the only thing that will 


experience,” 


satisfy his compulsion “to do something 


really dangerous ind Judd loyally ap- 
proves the pertect 
test of the superior intellect.” So they 
kidnay 
Paulie Kessler (fictional name for Bobby 
Franks), cosh-kill him in the back of a 
rented car, and dump the body in a cul- 


crime” as “the true 


) s-year-old schoolboy named 





vert. Remorse? Artie seems incapable of 
human feeling. But thoughtful sitive 
Judd protests too much: “Murder’s noth- 
ing! It’s just a simple experience. What's 


r 





one life more or less? 

Soon, of course, the perfect crime col- 
lapses into a heap of all-too-human, even 
childish errors—Judd was so rattled that 
he dropped his spectacles beside the body 
of the victim. The boys are questioned 
tricked into confession, ordered to trial. 

Abruptly, at this point, the charact 
of the film changes. The first 60 minutes 
add up to a clever psychological thriller 
marked and sometimes marred by solemn 
efforts to see the crime in its social and 
spiritual setting—as a single pustule in a 
larger leprosy. The trial, arguing from 
this evidence, swiftly develops an eloquent 
though somewhat overextended plea for 
the abolition of the death penalty, The 
film rises to a memorable peroration in 
the words of Clarence Darrow (Orson 
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Problems of space travel | 


What is it like to defy the law 
of gravity, freely floating in 
space? In this week’s LIFE, 
Science Editor Warren Young 
describes his reaction to this 
and other unusual experi- 
ments scientists devised to 
ready men for space travel. 





Teen-age marriages 


Many a teen-age marriage 
fails for emotional or finan- 
cial reasons, or both. In LiFe’s 
absorbing report of concern 
to every parent you see what 
happened in Charlotte, N.C. 
where teen-age marriages 
boomed just three years ago. 


Shaper of stone 


Henry Moore, at 60, is prob- 
ably the world’s most famous 
living sculptor. His work has 
been compared to that of the 
Old Masters. You'll meet him 
in Lire’s close-up this week, 
see him at work on his latest 
creation for UNESCO in Paris. 





Beauty in court 


Easily the most decorative 
figure in Kansas City’s judi- 
cial system is a 20-year-old 
parole workernamed Pat Rice. 
In LiFe’s pictures this week 
you'll meet this businesslike 
beauty who brings glamor to 
grim courtroom proceedings. 


The West relives its past | | 


In Part II of “‘How the West Was Won” Lire shows, in 15 
glowing color pages, how Westerners today are deeply 
absorbed in their own history. And in a fascinating ar- 
ticle prize-winning author A. B. Guthrie Jr. explains 
America’s continuing interest in all things Western. 








OUT TODAY... 


in the new issue of 









see the 


in the PASSION PLAY 


BLACK HILL 


The script is scripture, the cast numbers 
dedicated hundreds, America’s most 
beautiful mountains backdrop the stage. 
See the Black Hills Passion Play enact 
the inspiring story of the Christus. Visit 
majestic Mount Rushmore . . . Custer 
State Park. Vacation in a 6,000,000 acre 
wonderland—the Black Hills of South 


Jakota. 
Dakota. Wi te for FREE color folder! 


SOUTH DAKOTA DEPT. OF HIGHWAYS 
Publicity Director, Pierre 21, South Dakota 
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the nicest things 
happen to people 
who carry 
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people who are excited 
about tomorrow 





PUFA AWA 


on the pink sand beaches of 


BERMUDA 





FREE : 


New full-colour Bermuda Brochure 
and vacation kit. Mail coupon today! 


The Bermuda Trade Development Board, 
Dept. T94, 620 Sth Ave., N.Y. 20, N.Y. 


Please send Bermuda vacation kit to: 


STREET 


city 
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| Welles), as he asks the court to temper 
justice with mercy, sentence his clients to 
life in prison. “Life!” he cries. “Any cry 
for more goes back to the hyena.”’* 

The film's philosophy is open to debate, 





* Life they got. Loeb was killed (Time, Feb. 
10, 1936) in Stateville Prison in a razor fight 
that apparently started with a homosexual 
sault. Leopold was paroled last year (Time, 
March 24, 1958) at the age of 53, is now 
working as a laboratory technician in a Puerto 
Rico hospital. 


Born. To George London, 38, Metro- 
politan Opera baritone, and Nora London, 
30; their second child, first son (Mrs. Lon- 
don has two sons by an earlier marriage); 
in Manhattan. Name: Mark David. 


Married. Sir Ellice Victor Sassoon, ag- 
ing (77) playboy now confined to a wheel- 
chair, English financier once known as 
“The J. P. Morgan of the Orient” (before 
World War II he owned a substantial frac- 
tion of metropolitan Shanghai, threw some 
of the wildest parties in Cathay society), 
scion of a family whose enormous wealth 
derived from the China trade (including 
opium in the old days), prominent figure 
in English turf circles, cousin of Poet- 
Novelist Siegfried Sassoon; and Evelyn 
Barnes, 39. his blonde nurse-companion; 
both for the first time; in Nassau. 


Died. Barthélémy Boganda, 48, Pre- 
mier of the Central African Republic; in 
a plane crash (see FoREIGN News). 


Died. Arthur Stassen, 49, director of 
the petroleum division of the Minnesota 
state tax department, who left his job as 
a milkman to take a position in the state 
government when his 31-year-old brother 
Harold Stassen, sometime Pullman con- 
ductor, became Governor in 1939; of a 
heart attack; in St. Paul. 





Died. Johnny Allen, 53, righthanded 
pitcher who—from 1932 to 1944—threw 
wild tantrums and controlled smoke balls 
while playing for five major-league clubs 
(Yankees, Indians, Browns, Dodgers, 
Giants), won 142 games, lost only 75, 
achieved in 1937 a win-loss ratio (15-1) 








| that has not been bettered; of a heart 
ailment; in St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Died. Alfred di Lelio, 77, Rome res- 


taurateur known as “the King of Fet- 
tuccine,” who—under a spotlight, with 
house lights dark and violins softly play- 
ing—mixed butter into the long noodles 
with a gold fork and spoon given to him 
by Douglas Fairbanks and Mary Pick- 
ford, attracted food connoisseurs from 
all sides of the news, among them Her- 
mann Goring, Dwight Eisenhower, Grace 
Kelly, Harry Truman, Heinrich Himmler, 
Princess Soraya, King Farouk, Pierre La- 
val; of a heart attack; in Rome. “There's 
a little trattoria on the Via della Scrofa 
where you get the best fefttuccine in the 


100 





its psychiatry to ridicule, but its actors 
are open only to ovation. Orson Welles, 
frazzle-pated, barrel-bellied, hollow-eyed, 
creates a fetching caricature of the great 
trial lawyer, all fustian and a yard wide. 
Bradford Dillman, the Straus-Loeb, is 
alarmingly screw loose and frenzy free. 
But it is Dean Stockwell, as Steiner- 
Leopold, who dominates the drama. His 
intensity and insight do much to explain 
the character's homosexuality, do some- 
thing to clarify his fearful crime. 





MILESTONES 





world,” says Sinclair Lewis’ Socialite Lu- 
cille McKelvey, but the remark passes 
several noodle-lengths over the head of 
George Babbitt. who answers: “Oh, I— 
yes. That must be nice to try that. Yes.” 

Died. James G. Stewart, 77, Ohio Su- 
preme Court judge, longtime (1938-47) 
mayor of Cincinnati, father of U.S. Su- 
preme Court Associaté Justice Potter 
Stewart; of a heart attack; in Louisville. 


Died. André Siegfried, 83. French in- 
tellectual, authority on English-speaking 
peoples (America Comes of Age), colum- 
nist for Le Figaro, professor at Paris’ In- 
stitute of Political Science, member of the 
sanctified French Academy; in Paris. In 
America, wrote Siegfried, “equality reigns 
because men do not serve other men but 
serve a principle—production. They do 
not serve an individual master, they serve 
the community. It is quite accurate to 
call America the New World; for it is 
really a new world—another world.” Of 
the race in general he once said: “Enough 
people take the right train. Few get off at 
the right station.” 


Died. Hiram Haney Parke, 85, art ap- 
praiser and auctioneer who in 1937 co- 
founded Manhattan's Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries, which became the U.S.’s largest 
auction house, handling paintings, books, 
furniture, tapestries, stamps, etc.; in Mt. 
Airy, Pa. Parke brought down his ham- 
mer on some of the most grandiose sales 
in art history. Maintaining an air of dis- 
interested opulence, he could up bids hun- 
dreds of dollars with a shrewdly timed 
word, thousands with a sentence. In 1928 
he sold Gainsborough’s The Harvest Wag- 
on to Lord Duveen for $360,000, also ped- 
died such miscellaneous treasures as the 
manuscript of the Gettysburg Address and 
a lock of George Washington’s hair. 


a) 





Died. Gleb Maksimilianovich Krzhi- 
zhanovsky, 87, oldest Bolshevist revolu- 
tionary, who shared with Lenin a 17- 


month prison term that began in 13895, 
later became a director of the Soviet Un- 
ion’s first Five-Year Plan, was eulogized 
in 1957 by the Current Digest of the 
Soviet Press as “one of the founders of 
the State Commission for Electrification 
of Russia . . . founder of the scientific 
school of Soviet power engineering, a 
dreamer and poet.” 
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Standard-Triumph Motor Company, Inc., 
Dept. T-49, 1745 Broadway, New York 19 





Our photo shows the Triumph TR-3’s 100 horses 
in action with some really older models at a Southern 
California ranch. 


The horses under the hood of a TR-3 are equally 
at home west of Laramie or Long Island. 


They’re thoroughbreds—took first in class in prac- 
tically every European Rally during the past five 
years. But they’re not fussy...they enjoy their work. 





a 


what 100:horses 


And they’re extremely light eaters. You can count 
on up to 35 miles per gallon. 

Best of all, they’re domesticated. The TR-3 does 
what you want to do. Or what your wife wants to do, 
if she happens to be driving. 

It adds up to performance (i.e. Fun!) that would 
cost at least $500 more in any other sports car. 

Spring is here. Why wait? 





TR-3 


ONLY 62675° 


Six reasons why the TR-3 is your best sports car buy: 

a; DISC BRAKES: Standard equipment on front wheels for maximum 
braking efficiency, stop in 3 car lengths from 50 m.p.h. 

2. 1991 cc. ENGINE: 100 horsepower; top speed: 110 miles per hour; 
acceleration: 0-50 in 8 seconds. 

3. RACING CLUTCH: heavy duty, woven lining to insure longer life. 

4. EXHAUST SYSTEM: 2 straight-through mufflers relieve back 
pressure, increase engine efficiency. 

5. SEATS: Orthopedically designed to reduce strain, insure comfort. 

6. GEARBOX: 4-speed, short throw, synchromesh in 2nd, 3rd and top. 


OPTIONAL EXTRAS: Overdrive, hard top, rear seat, wire wheels, 
white walls, and others (ask your dealer) 


SERVICE: Dealers in every state—over 700 in all—with service and parts. 


*At US. Ports of Entry, plus state and/or local taxes—slightly higher West Coast. 








NAA is at work in the fields of the future 





_ 


Hand in hand with his practical flight training, the jet cadet works hard in the Cadet can complete his basic training in Navy’s new T2J jet 


lent control at re- 





classroom, progressing rapidly from basic pr les to extremely advanced tech trainer. The T2J flies 500 mph, yet gives exc 
nical and theoretical knowledge. Here the instructor demonstrates a landing pattern. duced speeds for safe landings on carrier decks, small airfields. 





JET CADET 


He’s destined to be tomorrow’s man-in-a-missile. 


Here’s why he and his plane will be the cornerstone 


of America’s defense—for a long time to come. 


When today’s cadet has earned his wings, he discovers that 
his real education has just begun. For he’ll be trained not only 
to be capable of piloting a 2000 mph plane, but to command a 
complex weapon system. Time may come when his ability to 
make the right split-second decision could spell the difference 
between freedom and finish. 

To fit the new pilot for his enlarged role, the Armed Forces 
are seeking ways to streamline his training—including a 
reduction in the number of different types of airplane the stu- 
dent has to learn to fly. The ideal trainer would be a jet—so 
easy to fly, yet so fast and versatile, that it could take the cadet 
all the way from early primary through basic training. 


Safe, easy to fly, versatile 

Such a plane is the Navy’s new T2J basic jet trainer. It was 
scientifically designed for its purpose... based on exhaustive 
human-engineering studies and field surveys of flight instruc- 
tors...engineered for maximum safety. 

In his T2J the cadet learns instruments, navigation, and 
acrobatics... gunnery, rocketry, and bombing. 

The Columbus Division of North American Aviation de- 
signed the T2J and is now building it for the Navy. For more 


than 20 years North American has been building trainers. 

The majority of America's pilots got their early training in 
the famed T-6, or its Naval version, the SNJ. North American 
also designed the T-28 and, beginning in 1950, built hundreds 
for both the Air Force and the Navy. 

New weapons on the way 

North American is now at work on a new breed of aircraft 
for today’s jet cadets. First of these—the Navy’s A3J 
Vigilante—is already in Navy evaluation. The Strategic Air 
Command's B-70 bomber will skirt the edge of Space at more 
than 2000 mph, carrying bombs to’ any target on earth or 
launching missiles hundreds of miles from ground defenses or 
primary targets. The Air Defense Command’s F-108 inter- 
ceptor will be able to detect, identify, and destroy enemy air- 
borne weapons a thousand miles from our shores. 

When today’s jet cadet becomes the man in command of 
such a weapon system, he’ll add depth and flexibility to our 
deterrent power. For only a pilot can seize an opportunity or 
solve an emergency...only a pilot can be recalled or redi- 
rected. That’s why manned aircraft versatility plus missile 
capability are both needed for a balanced defense. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 


SERVING THE NATION'S INTEREST FIRST — THROUGH THESE DIVISIONS 
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AUTONETICS MISSILE 





LOS ANGELES 


lot Angetes, Canoge Part, Downey, California, Columbus, Ohio; Neosho, Missourt 





NADAR, compact airborne recorder built 
by the Autonetics Division, tells pilots how 
they perform during the training flights. 





The Air Force is now flight testing the Sabreliner, 
a twin-jet utility trainer that will release front- 
line planes from radar and navigation training. 
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POCKETOYNE coiumeus ATOMICS INTERNATIONAL 





Air Force pilots get advanced instruction in supersonic 
air tactics in the F-100F —2-place version of famed 
Super Sabre... triple-threat trainer, fighter, bomber. 
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BUSINESS 








STATE OF BUSINESS 
Stabilized Market 


“When everybody is cautious,” runs an 
old Wall Street adage, “the danger is 
about over.’ Last week there were signs 
that Wall Street investors were beginning 
to tread softly because of the worrisome 
speculative fervor of recent weeks. The 
New York Stock Exchange was so con- 
cerned at the rush for low-priced stocks 
that it asked members to discourage unin- 
formed speculation. Brokers themselves 
started to boost house margin require- 
ments on lists of volatile stocks. Others 
took to the newspapers with ads warning 
small stockholders not to try for quick 
killings. The effect was like a tonic on a 
market that had seesawed aimlessly for 
nearly three weeks. At the end of a smart 
two-day rally, Dow-Jones _ industrials 
closed the week at 611.93, a gain of 
4.41 points. 

The strength came from a new move 
into the old blue-chip favorites by big 
investors who were sitting on the side- 
lines waiting for the big board to settle 
down. Buyers rallied to International 
Business Machines after President Thom- 
as J. Watson announced a 3-for-2 split 
and an increased dividend; they bid for 
Ford after Ford Foundation successfully 
sold an additional 2,000,000 shares of 
Ford common without trouble. At the 
same time, such speculative favorites as 
General Development and Universal Con- 
trols (Time, March 30) ran into waves 
of selling, were sporadically held off the 
market when trading volume on _ the 
American Stock Exchange got too great. 

Few experts look for another spectac- 
ular rise in the next few months. One 
factor is that the shortage of stock is 
easing as more and more issues come on 
sale to sponge up excess funds. The Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission re- 
ported a record 171 filings in March for 
issues of $2.2 billion. 


Cash for Expansion 


From the Council of Economic Advisers 
came a report confirming what most 
busiaessmen suspected: profits are back 
to prerecession levels, and climbing. At 
$21.6 billion for the fourth quarter of 
1958, after-tax profits showed a $3 bil- 
lion jump from the third quarter; undis- 
tributed profits, or the money companies 
still have after taxes, dividends, etc., 
were up to $9.8 billion, the highest level 
since the first quarter of boom year 1957. 
The high profit level, plus the assurance 
of a fine first-quarter report for 1959, 
gives U.S. industry plenty of money in 
the bank to keep the recovery rolling. 
Many a corporation will be able to dust 
off the expansion plans shelved during the 
recession, and once the spending starts, 
the floodgates are liable to open for an- 
other big round of new plant and equip- 
ment investment. 

The signs of expansion are already evi- 
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dent. First-quarter construction volume 
hit a record $ro.g billion. Manufactur- 
ers’ sales in February edged up 14%, 
while new orders climbed 5%. February 
inventories reached $50 billion, up $250 
million from January, though still $2.7 
billion under the corresponding 1958 fig- 
ures. As for the U.S. consumer, who trig- 
gers all the activity, he was once more 
increasing his debts to buy industry's 
products. Consumer installment debt in 
February rose $333 million to $3.8 bil- 
lion, highest monthly gain but one in 
three years. 

One big gainer from the borrowing was 
Detroit, which has visions of the balmiest 


MONEY 
IN THE BANK 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 





spring selling season in years. Ford’s ad- 
vance orders are so big that it will boost 
April production 20% to 140,000 Fords, 
biggest April since 1955. And despite la- 
bor troubles, Chrysler surprised everyone 
by announcing that it was “comfortably 
in the black” in the first quarter of 1959. 


Continued Unemployment 


Of all the recession’s problems, the one 
that has shown the least statistical im- 
provement is unemployment. New figures 
from the Labor Department last week re- 
ported substantial unemployment (6% or 
more) in 74 cities during March, down 
from 76 cities in January but worse than 
January last year. When the overall 
March unemployment figures are released 
this week, they will probably show a 
300,000 reduction in unemployment, to 
about 4,400,000. Seasonally adjusted, the 
figure is still about 6% of the labor force, 
and it leads economists to wonder if per- 
haps they should take a new reading on 
what is “normal” unemployment. 


The percentage everyone talks about— 
and aims at—is no more than 4% unem- 
ployed. But now top administration econ- 
omists say the nation faces a real possibil- 
ity of 5% to 54% unemployed as one of 
the new conditions of the changing econ- 
omy. They see basic structural changes in 
the labor picture caused by increased 
automation, corporate decentralization, 
labor-force immobility, and the surge of 
new workers from the postwar baby crop. 
It is still too early to be certain. Yet the 
labor market has been relatively stable 
over the past several months, with only 
modest improvement, and administration 
economists do not see much prospect of 
unemployment dropping below the 54% 
line until late fall, or possibly early next 
year. 


THE FUTURE 
$750 Billion Economy 


What will the U.S. find just over the 
next economic hill? Last week, in the 
fourth of a series of Fortune articles 
on the course of the economy, the U.S. 
public got an idea of the prosperity it 
can expect in the decade ahead. “From 
1965 on,” said Fortune, “the U.S. 
should enter a new age of abundance 
that will make even the great days of 
the 1950s look a little austere.” 

The prospective increase in U.S. pro- 
duction in the 1960s is almost as much 
as the combined current production of Eu- 
rope’s two fastest-growing industrial pow- 
ers, the Soviet Union and West Germany. 
In 1960 the effect of increasing defense 
efforts plus rising capital investment will 
boost gross national product from $475 
billion to an even $500 billion. By 1970, 
ten years later, U.S. production will have 
soared to $750 billion for the greatest 
growth in any decade in U.S. history. 
To U.S. consumers, the growth will mean 
$355 billion available in disposable income 
to spend on goods and services in 1965. 
Five years after that, in 1970, the well- 
heeled consumer will be spending at the 
rate of $436 billion a year—a sum equal 
to the entire U.S. gross national product 
last year. 


WORLD TRADE 


Formula for Investment 

How can the U.S. encourage private 
investment abroad? Last year the State 
Department commissioned Ralph I. 
Straus, a director of his family’s R. H. 
Macy & Co. and an economist who served 
ably with the Economic Cooperation Ad- 


‘ministration, to study the situation with 


an eye to formulating a new Government 
policy. Last week, after distilling answers 
from questionnaires sent to 955 key U.S. 
businessmen, Straus issued a report that 
the State Department heartily endorsed 
as “a new and fresh look” at the problem. 

Some investment-priming suggestions: 
@ Defer taxes on foreign income of U.S. 
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firms until these earnings are distributed 
in the U.S, as dividends. Thus a company 
could reinvest more profits abroad, shift 
profits, tax-free. from one foreign land 
to another. 

@ Give tax credit to U.S. firms for foreign 
taxes that are deferred or forgiven “by 
foreign governments as an incentive to 
new productive investment.” The U.S. 
Government should also allow companies 
to deduct losses that they suffer due to 
changes in foreign-exchange rates. such 
as the recent devaluation of France's 
france. 

@ Expand the U.S. investment insurance 
program (Time, July 28) to cover as 
much as $1 billion in new investments 
(current ceiling: $500 million) and to 
cover losses from war, revolution or civil 
strife. 

@ Offer financial aid to foreign-develop- 
ment banks and other “American financial 
institutions which are prepared to invest 
in private enterprises in the less developed 
countries.” 

G Permit direct but nonvoting Govern- 
ment investment in private enterprises 
abroad. 

The Straus report is bound to run into 
considerable opposition from the U.S. 
Treasury, which announced that it will 
fight any tax-easing rules that might 
further unbalance the budget. Yet Straus 
has strong support for his proposals both 
on Capitol Hill and at the White House. 
Louisiana Democrat Hale Boggs, author 
of a House bill to cut corporate taxes on 
foreign earnings from @ to 38%, prom- 
ised a “warm welcome” from Congress 
for the report. And from Administration 
officials came word that the White House 
will endorse much of it. 


AUTOS 
Wheels for All 


“We are really concentrating on cars 
this year—cars that look well, run well 
and are available to the ordinary citizen.” 
So said an exhibitor last week of the big- 
gest auto show ever held in the U.S. The 
Third International Automobile Show 
filled Manhattan’s Coliseum with more 
than 600 cars from 68 automakers in nine 
countries, and as always the crowds clus- 
tered admiringly around the rich and the 
racy. Britain's famed Rolls-Royce showed 
off a new Silver Cloud convertible 
($19,350); there was a 150-m.p.h. Aston 
Martin sports sedan ($9,870), a new 
French Facel-Vega sedan ($12,800), and 
a handsome roadster ($10,500) from Ger- 
many’s B.M.W. But the real news this 
year was the continuing growth of the 
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NoBLE’s NOBEL 200 


small-car market, and the automakers’ 
pitch to the family that would rather 
spend its money on two modest cars 
than one superchariot. 

Only a few years ago, the customer 
looking for a small economy car had a 
small choice. This year nearly 70% of the 
cars in the show—about 400 in all—sell 
for less than $3,000. For $4,000 
(about the price of a Ford Thunderbird ), 
the auto buyer can have anything but a 
few top models. Everybody is getting into 
the merchandising act. moving up, down, 
and all around to tap a foreign-car im- 
port market that is expected to top 
500,000 units this year. Even England’s 
staid old Daimler, best known for the 
limousines it builds for Britain’s royal 
family, introduced a car specially designed 
for the U.S. market: a sleek, two-seater 
Daimler Dart sports car with speeds up to 
123 m.p.h. and gas mileage of better than 
30 miles per gal. On sale in the U.S. 
next year, the Dart will be priced at 
about $3,800. Some other show stoppers: 
q Britain's Austin-Healey Sprite, a junior 
edition of the popular Austin-Healey 100 
sports car. It has seats for two, a con- 
vertible top, and a price tag suited to 
college-boy billfolds: $1,795. Another en- 
try: the handsome AC Aceca hardtop 
coupé that seats two with plenty of lug- 
gage space, goes 106 m.p.h., and costs 
around $8,000. 

@ Italy's Moretti Spyder four-cylinder 
convertible and Super Tourismo Coupé 
with top speed of go m.p.h. Price $2,995. 
@ Holland's first U.S. entry, the DAF 
600, a new five-passenger two-cylinder 
family car with top speed of 57 m.p.h. 
40 miles per gal. gas consumption. Price 
$1,469. 

Q Japan’s Toyopet Crown Custom, a 
four-cylinder, four-door family car with 
top speed of So m.p.h., and 33 miles per 
gal. Price: $1.999. 

@ West Germany’s Wesphalia “camping 
bus,”’ which looks like Volkswagen's util- 
ity bus, has beds for two in the back. 
Price: $2,195. A second German car: 
the NSU Sport Prinz with seats for four 
a two-cylinder engine that gets ss miles 
per gal., and a price of $2,245. 

For the buyer seeking the ultimate in 
economy, Britain’s York Noble Indus- 
tries Ltd. had a new, fiber-glass-bodied 
Nobel 200, a tiny (672 Ibs.), gas-saving 
(85 miles per gal.) bubble of a car 
that seats a family of four and goes as 
fast as 63 m.p.h. Lowest-priced auto at 
the show, the Nobel will sell for $oo8 
complete. or $895 in a do-it-yourself, 
semi-knocked-down kit assembled in 100 
man hours. 





DAF'’s 600 
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HE words from President Eisen- 

hower had the ring of a command. 
“They must do it, and they must do 
it in such a way that the price is 
not compelled to go up.” Rarely does 
the President use such strong words 
in matters of labor-management rela- 
tions, but rarely are strong words more 
necessary. 

In another month big labor, in the 
form of the United Steelworkers of 
America, will sit down with big busi- 
ness, in the form of U.S. steel com- 
pany executives, to hammer out a new 
contract that will not only set the pat- 
tern for steel but also for dozens of 
other industries. As negotiations ap- 
proach, the two sides are so far apart 
—and so adamant about it—that they 
may not be able to get together short 
of a long strike or a surrender by man- 
agement, either of which would harm 
the recovering economy. 

Since January, the United Steel- 
workers union has spent about $500,- 
ooo on ads in yo major newspapers to 
make its case for an “extra billion dol- 
lars” in the pockets of 1,250,000 steel- 
workers. This is money, says the union, 
that will bring real benefits to the 
economy. Union Boss Dave McDonald 
is not so much interested in a hefty 
wage boost as in fringe benefits, whose 
cost is less evident. He is likely to em- 
phasize pension terms, better hospitali- 
zation and medical plans, more gen- 
erous unemployment benefits. But the 
big firecracker that is sure to set up 
a ringing in management’s ears is a 
share-the-work plan to reduce the dan- 
gers of unemployment by giving each 
worker a three-month vacation with 
pay every five years; when the senior 
workers go off, younger men will fill 
in. Says McDonald: the idea will cre- 
ate 30,000 new jobs in the industry at 
a cost of only about 12¢ an hour. 

° 

Actually, McDonald could accept 
much less. He has beaten down last 
year’s dues revolt in his own union 
(Time, Sept. 29), and need not act 
tough to impress his membership. Nor 
does he have to bring home a whole 
ham to keep pace with the wage gains 
won by other unions. The United Auto 
Workers’ President Walter Reuther 
settled for a modest increase that 
poses no threat to steel’s position as 
one of the best-paying big businesses. 
Steelworker gross earnings averaged 
$2.88 an hour last year, 35¢ better 
than autoworkers and 7s¢ better than 
the average for all manufacturing; 
among production workers only bitu- 
minous coal miners ($3.02 an hour) 
and flat-glass workers ($2.91) aver- 
aged more. 
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STEEL NEGOTIATIONS 


The Issues Dwarf the Arguments 






Yet McDonald shows no sign of 
trimming his demands. One of the 
union’s chief complaints is the fact 
that 80,000 steelworkers are still un- 
employed despite the industry’s rapid 
comeback. Employment is up only 
about 20% since last April, while 
monthly production has jumped 100%. 
The union insists that labor is the 
main factor in the rising productivity, 
and that the companies can afford to 
pay more. 

° 

Management is not disposed to ac- 
cept any such union demands. The 
companies have matched McDonald 
ad for ad, angrily point to the perils of 
domestic inflation and market troubles 
abroad if they are forced to a settle- 
ment that results in higher prices. 
Even worse, another round of price 
increases raises the specter of price 
controls from Congress if the industry 
cannot manage its own price structure. 
As for the union demands on produc- 
tivity, steelmen cite a study by George 
Washington University’s Dr. John W. 
Kendrick, who takes the view that 
output per man-hour is not a fair 
measure of productivity. Just as im- 
portant, says Kendrick, are manage- 
ment’s investments in new plant and 
equipment and the contribution of 
company executives. 

Management's back is also stiffened 
by a rising level of inventories that 
would help ride out a strike. Inven- 
tory accumulation in February was at 
a $3 billion annual rate, more than 
half of it in industries using steel. The 
industry is currently producing at 
about 93% of capacity; once the ware- 
houses are full, it faces the possibility 
of a slack third quarter, strike or no 
strike. Then there are all the other in- 
dustries, particularly aluminum. that 
also negotiate new contracts in the 
months ahead, and want steel to stand 
firm. Aluminum’s profit picture, for 
instance. has not yet recovered fully, 
and a big, pattern-setting settlement 
would mean serious trouble. 

The fear of a strike is not that it 
will throw the recovery into reverse. 
Tt will not. But once started. a strike is 
likely to be a long, bitter affair—some 
experts predict up to four months— 
that will dampen the recovery just 
when new spurts are needed, add pain- 
fully to already troublesome unem- 
ployment problems. The clear call is 
for statesmanship on both sides. Warns 
George Humphrey, chairman of Na- 
tional Steel Corp. and former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury: “The economic 
forces at work are much bigger than 
any of the people who are involved in 
the situation.” 








BUSINESS ABROAD 
The Right Road in Germany 


West Germany’s government took an- 
other stride toward making good on Eco- 
nomics Minister Ludwig Erhard’s belief 
that a free-enterprising government should 
not be in big business. On public sale 
fortnight ago went a sizable block of stock 
in one of the 300 nationalized companies 
inherited by the government after World 
War II: 300.000 shares of the big (1958 
sales estimate: $178 million) Preussag 
mining combine, whose activities range 
from coal mining to oil refining. The gov- 
ernment took the step with some misgiv- 
ings: a 1958 poll seemed to indicate that 
40% of all Germans had little knowledge 
of stock, and presumably little interest. 
The doubts were groundless. The shares 
were snapped up so fast that the Bonn 
government decided last week to allot an 
additional 530,000 shares to subscribers. 

A big part of the success was due to 
the government's happy idea of “Volks- 
kapitalisten” (people’s capitalists), and 
spreading the stock among as many people 
as possible. Purchasers were limited to five 
shares apiece; only those with incomes 
of less than $3,810 a year could subscribe. 
By tempting the purses of middle-class 
citizens, the government hopes both to 
keep them from socialism and to tap the 
$9.3 billion West Germans have locked 
up in small savings accounts. The next is- 
sue will probably be the giant Viag heavy- 
industry holding company (coal, alumi- 
num, steel, copper, electric power). By 
next year the government hopes to get 
legal complications out of the way, sell 
Germany's famed Volkswagen company 
to small stockholders. Said Economics 
Minister Erhard: “The successful issue 
of People’s Shares is a milestone in our 
economic history and marks the beginning 
of the end of class struggle, which divided 
capital and labor into two hostile camps. 
We are on the right road.” 


WALL STREET 
Midget Maker 


It has always been hard for a small, 
growing company to float a stock issue. 
Wall Street’s big underwriters generally 
ignore it; the fees are hardly worth the 
effort. But last week a fledgling micro- 
wave-equipment company called F X R, 
Inc. made news with its new issue. It had 
taken its modest (200,000 shares) offering 
to an underwriting specialist as small as 
itself: C. E. Unterberg, Towbin Co., a 
two-man firm that operates a one-room 
office and has won itself a red-hot repu- 
tation introducing and making markets 
for midgets. So successful is the firm that 
on the F X R issue, a string of blue- 
ribbon houses—Lee Higginson Corp., 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co., Paine. Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis—were glad to come in on the 
deal, eagerly spread the stock around to 
their best customers. Within a week 
F X R went from $12 to $20 a share. 

Second Stage. Unterberg, Towbin has 
had previous successes. In 1955 it en- 
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Capital Airlines’ Jo Humbert—fi ss to welcome the jel age. 


A million jet-powered miles without spilling a drop 


Jo Humbert attributes her deft way with the earned a skyful of praise, but their nicest compli- 
coffee cups to the Viscount’s smooth Rolls Royce ments are unspoken. A sleeping baby, a plate 
engines. She was first assigned to the Capital wiped clean, a smile of contentment. They'd 
Viscount back in 1955. Since then she’s been enjoy making you feel at home on your next 
chef, waitress, secretary, librarian, weather fore- flight east of the Mississippi. Just ask your 
caster, and mother to her passen- travel agent for a reservation on 
a jet-powered Capital Viscount and 


gers for over a million jet-power @ 
miles. She and her colleagues Q ip | prepare to be pampered! 


America’s largest jet-powered fleet 








; ; Ben Martin 
WaALt Srreet’s UNTERBERG & TowsBIn 
Little issues with big results. 


gineered a Diners’ Club stock issue that 
no one else wanted, brought it out at $8 
a share. Current value: the equivalent of 
$86 a share. The two-man team handled 
Marquardt Aircraft Co. in 1gs2 at $15 a 
share; it is now worth $280 (counting 
stock dividends). While most of Unter- 
berg, Towbin’s companies are scientific or 
technical, it is not a venture capital firm 
in the sense that it sponsors new inven- 
tions. “We get in on the second stage,” 
says Partner Clarence E. (“Dutch") Un- 
terberg, “after the company has dem- 
onstrated some earnings. In the first stage 
the risks are too great.” With its low 
overhead, Unterberg, Towbin can afford 
to spend time hunting for good small 
companies, and the partners manage very 
well on their underwriting profits. On 
Marquardt Aircraft they made $22,000; 
on F X R, Inc., $75,000. 

Start at the Bottom. Though they 
have been in business 26 years, it is only 
in the past several years that Unterberg, 
Towbin has won star billing. Manhattan- 
born Dutch Unterberg, 57, studied bank- 
ing in Europe, started a one-man, over- 
the-counter firm in 1932, after the broker- 
age firm he was with dissolved. Brooklyn- 
born Partner Towbin, 48, went to Johns 
Hopkins University and the Harvard 
Business School, got a job with Unter- 
berg at $11 a week in 1933. 

The firm's first “glamour” underwriting 
came in 1952, when Venture Capitalist 
Laurance Rockefeller chose it to help 
market the stock of his Marquardt Air- 
craft. Another opportunity came when 
Unterberg, Towbin became interested in 
American Research & Development Corp. 
a venture capital firm that had invested 
in a number of exciting looking companies 
but was having trouble getting market 
recognition. The partners decided to help 
by making a market for the stocks, ac- 
quired an inventory of shares to trade. 
Because there was a public market in 
their securities, companies such as Air- 
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borne Instruments, Machlett Laboratories 
and Midwestern Instruments found that 
they were in better positions to consider 
mergers and expansion plans. 

Unterberg, Towbin’s holdings in its 
own nurslings have boosted the firm's 
capital from a mere $20,000 to more than 
$2,500,000 today. But though their ven- 
tures have been almost uniformly success- 
ful, and bigger underwriters have learned 
how profitable it can be to sign up for 
one of their undertakings, the partners are 
a little apprehensive about the current 
fervor for low-priced glamour stocks. 
“These days,” says Towbin, “anybody 
with a soldering iron and a piece of wire 
calls himself an electronics company. We 
find only one or maybe two really good 
companies a year.” 


LABOR 
Meany v. the Bank 


Barely a fortnight after President 
Eisenhower branded the political gambit 
of equal time as “ridiculous” (Time, 
March 30), the First National City Bank 
of New York decided to try a little of the 
ridiculous itself. Along with its month- 
ly newsletter last week, the bank sent 
250,000 subscribers an amazing document 
that lambasted bankers for “violation of 
trust,” “barren feudalistic prejudice” and 
“misuse of funds.’), The angry author 
using the bank's stationery: A.F.L.-C.1.0. 
President George Meany, who had taken 
a rapping from National City and, like 
any good politician, wanted equal time to 
rap right back. 

What made Meany sore was National 
City’s August letter, which criticized what 
it termed the “abuses of organized labor's 
power,”’ went on to defend right-to-work 
laws, and quoted more than a dozen econ- 
omists to back its case. Hopping mad, 
union leaders first wanted to withdraw 
their funds from National City, then de- 
cided to let George do it—on banker's 
hours. Said Meany, before tweaking the 
bank for everything from monopoly to 
Communism: “A most unscholarly collec- 
tion of myths and half-truths about the 
American labor movement.” 

National City? It did not even bat an 
eye. Said the bank: “We will continue to 
publish any article that bears on the eco- 
nomic conditions of the country.” 


Carey v. G.E. 


Onto the television screen flashes the 
image of a widowed U.S. worker, five 
little girls and a boy huddled around 
him. Their problem is spelled out to the 
viewer: what does a man do if he has six 
motherless children and no hope of a job? 
Answers the worker: “I don’t want to put 
them in a home. The nearest thing for me 
is the river, but that’s a horrible thought.” 

So runs a 29-minute movie called Help 
Wanted, made by the big (375,000 mem- 
bers) International Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers. Its purpose 
to blast General Electric Co., whose de- 
centralization program (Time, Jan. 12) 
has created heavy, if temporary, unem- 
ployment in cities where plants were shut 
down. The film shows troubles in Fort 








Wayne, Ind., Lynn, Mass. and Bloom- 
field, N.J. A Presbyterian minister ar- 
gues: “The profit motive has destroyed 
the human personality.”” I.U.E. President 
James Barron Carey himself pleads for 
sympathy from G.E. and its shareholders. 
Whatever sympathy Jim Carey may get 
from G.E., he got little from TV sta- 
tions. Last week, Manhattan’s WABC, 
Providence’s WPRO, Baltimore’s WMAR, 
Toledo's WTOL and Dayton’s WLW-D, 
which were supposed to show Help 
Wanted, canceled the program. Said 
WABC, warily: “Too controversial.” 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 


Auto-Trip Insurance. To give motor- 
ists trip insurance as convenient as airline 
flight insurance, Charlotte, N.C. Business- 
men Walter Shapiro and Morris Speizman 
thought up Insuratrip, Inc. Motorists see- 
ing an Insuratrip sign at gas stations dial 
a designated local agent's telephone num- 
ber, buy coverage at the rate of 25¢ per 
$2,500 per day, up to $25,000, deposit 
coins in a coin box placed close to the 
telephone. The. policy itself is mailed to 
the insured’s beneficiary by the agent. 
In operation only since December, In- 
suratrip now does business in four eastern 
states. has applied for permission to op- 
erate in 30 more. 

Better Carder. The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has developed the first ma- 
jor improvement in cotton-carding equip- 
ment in 60 years. Offered on a royalty-free 
licensing basis to the cotton industry, the 
new 300-lb. rotary carder replaces one 
bulky 1,100-lb. carding flat. which now 
wastes 3° of cotton fibers. With virtually 
no waste, the new carder promises to save 
$40 million a year, or put another way, 
add 135 million lbs. of cotton annually 
to the mounting cotton surpluses. 

Lightest Peeper. The Dage Television 
Division of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge 





MINIATURE TELE-TRAN TV 
Big pictures from half a mile. 
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| Ex 
ist that hundreds of SIMCA 


Se, dealers would like you to try. 
For once you do, you'll know 
the truth. That of all imported 
economy cars, Chrysler Corporation 
has brought you the finest. 


Aa) \ the test... 
"4 —— ~_ 


SHARP TURN: A 90° 
corner, and SIMCA takes —_ Li | 4 


. groan ia PARKING: You never 
had it so easy. 
(You'll have to try it twice 
to believe it.) 


9. 
BUYING: Another pleasure! 
Priced from only $1698, 
East and Gulf Coast ports 
of entry. Inland freight = 1. 
and local taxes extra. ___-@ START: Toe down for the 
1 big surprise. An economy 
car with zing and go. 
2. 
UPGRADE: The 
4-speed transmission and 
powerful engine flatten out 
the steepest hills. 


8. = 3 
OFF AGAIN: Now to f ae 5. 
test SIMCA in downtown yy J STOP: Toe down again, 
traffic. Main street and SIMCA’s 
will seem wider today. oversized brakes bring 
you to a safe, sure halt. 


7 ee a SHOW THE FOLKS: Swop by the house, call 


WIDE TURN: No 
“wheel-fight” or sway. Front 
engine design increases 


SIMCA’s stability. 


out the brood, look at the car together. 
That's when you'll count up all the built-in 
extras like: heater, defroster, automatic choke, 
and luxurious reclining seats (on most models). 





SALES. PARTS AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT AMERICA * OVERSEAS DELIVERY, TOO 
SIMCA SALES OFFICE. CHRYSLER MOTORS CORPORATION * DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 
IMPORTED FROM PARIS BY CHRYSLER IN CANAGA SIMCA SALES OFFICE CHHYSLEN CORPORATION OF CANADA LTO. WINDSOR ONTARIO 


SIMCA now offers you a choice of 5-passenger cars (96.2 inch wheelbase} or | 

= the luxurious new 6-passenger Vedette V-8 and Ariane 4 (106 inch wheelbase). 
And SIMCA economy can save you hundreds of dollars per year on gas alone. 
\ 





A difference of opinion 


Every time a sale is made on the New York Stock Exchange, 
somebody else buys. 

That's elementary, of course, but sometimes it’s the elementary 
facts we lose sight of, particularly when prices move sharply up 
or down. 

It’s worth remembering that half the people don’t agree with 
the trend of the market at any given time. They buy when the 
others sell, and they sell when others buy. 

Another thing to remember: Price isn’t always the complete 
measure of the value of a stock, particularly at a time when the 
market is strongly influenced either by pessimism or optimism 
about business prospects. 

Whatever your opinion may be of any company’s stock, may 
we suggest that you do everything you can to be sure such opin- 
ion is solidly based on facts—facts about the company’s sales, 
earnings, dividends, outlook. 

Where can you go to get those facts? Other member firms of 
the New York Stock Exchange, any established security dealer, 
your banker. Or ourselves. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 
Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Offices in 112 Cities 
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Lrported from Canada 





Detroit, Michigan +» Blended Canadian Whisky. 












6 years old 
90.4 proof 


Imported in bottle from Canada by Hiram Walker Importers, Inc., 





Inc. has developed for military use 
the lightest portable television camera- 
transmitter yet offered for sale, the Tele- 
Tran. Weighing only 4 Ibs. for the camera, 
plus twelve for a back-pack transmitter, 
the assembly sends pictures to half a 
mile, Price: $12,500. 

Mobile Lounge. For air travelers who 
would rather ride than walk those last 
few feet to the plane, Washington's 
new Chantilly Airport (completion date: 
1961) plans something called “mobile de- 
parture lounges.” Conceived by Architect 
Eero Saarinen, the lounge is a 15-ft.-by- 
60.-ft. truck with upholstered seats; pas- 
sengers climb aboard to wait until the 
plane is ready. are then hauled out to the 
ramp, where the lounge fastens to the 
plane’s entrance door. Nobody has to move 
a muscle, though it could be dull. 


INDUSTRY 
Fight for the Fisheries 


At twin hearings in Seattle and Juneau 
last week, a Senate Commerce subcom- 
mittee stewed over the biggest economic 
problem of the nation’s 49th state. The 
great salmon fisheries, which normally 
bring 41% of Alaska’s $146 million 
annual civilian income, are on the verge 
of destruction. In the past 23 years, 
the pack has slipped from 8,500,000 cases 
to 3,000,000 cases in 1958. This year the 
outlook is for a bare 1,800,000, the low- 
est level since the canneries started keep- 
ing records in Ig1o. 

The fishermen can blame themselves for 
part of the trouble. For years U.S. fleets 
fished with such predatory methods that 
the Government now permits no salmon 
fishing outside the three-mile limit, this 
year outlawed the use of fish traps at the 
mouth of spawning rivers. But the U.S. has 
no control over other nations, whose fleets 
catch the salmon before they ever get to 
Alaska waters. 

Cut off by the Soviets from their tradi- 
tional northwestern Pacific fishing waters, 
Japanese boats are ranging far into the 
mid-Pacific to intercept the salmon as 
they head for Alaska spawning grounds, 
trap tens of millions before they can re- 
produce, Up to 20% of Bristol Bay red 
salmon runs in 1957 bore the telltale scars 
of long, fine-meshed Japanese gill nets, 
which can be strung to form a solid, ten- 
mile barrier across the ocean. By using 
these nets, say U.S. fishermen, the Jap- 
anese kill many immature, Alaska-born 
salmon and violate the intent of a 1953 
treaty designed to prevent the Japanese 
from fishing for native Alaska salmon. 

The U.S. has hopes of negotiating a new 
conservation treaty with Japan. But last 
week a second power was moving into the 
fishing grounds—and one with which nego- 
tiations are considerably more difficult. As 
U.S. Navy planes kept a 24-hour watch, a 
Russian fishing fleet of 64 boats cruised 
off Alaska’s Pribilof Islands. “Research 
into fish migrations.” explained the So- 
viets. The Alaskans see another purpose: 
they think that the Russians are lying in 
wait for the thick schools of salmon just 





| beginning their annual spawning run. 
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Only the RW-300 Digital Control Computer 
is providing fully automatic control 


of complete industrial processes. 


The RW-300 Digital Control Computer is the most power- 
ful tool available today to control entire industrial proc- 
esses and to provide useful data from manufacturing and 
testing operations. Connected directly to measuring 
instruments and control devices, the RW-300 collects and 
interprets operating data, makes control calctilations and 
decisions, and operates valves, starts and stops motors, 
and takes all the other control actions necessary for fully 
automatic operation. 

By exercising fast, effective control, the RW-300 
reduces operating costs, improves product quality, and 
increases production. It also computes and prints out 
large quantities of useful data simultaneously with its 
performance of the control function. 

Some of the world’s largest companies have purchased 
the RW-300 Digital Control Computer for uses ranging 


TRW 
es 
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fifth in a series 





from the completely automatic control of an oil refinery 
unit in Texas to the monitoring of a nuclear reactor in 
France. Additional RW-300 installations are under way 
in such fields as chemical manufacturing, cement making, 
air traffic control, equipment testing, and data reduction. 


The RW-300 is one example of the diversified products 
built by TRW that are contributing to the productivity 
and efficiency of modern industry. The Thompson-Ramo- 
Wooldridge Products Company, a division of Thompson 
Ramo Wooldridge Inc., performs systems engineering and 
marketing for the RW-300, which was designed and is 
manufactured by the Ramo-Wooldridge Division. 


For further information, call or write: Director of Marketing, The 
Thompson-Ramo-Wooldridge Products Company, P. O. Box 90067 
Airport Station, Los Angeles 45, California, OSborne 5-4601. 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 


Main offices * CLEVELAND 17, OHIO * LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA 
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Under Two Flags 


THe Kine’s War: 1641-1647 (702 pp.) 
—C.V.Wedgwood—Maemillan ($7.50). 


Britain’s great civil war began in 1642. 
It is still being fought. Every schoolboy, 
guided more by his own temperament 
than historical fact, still takes sides as a 
dashing Cavalier or a solid Roundhead— 
which is perhaps one reason why modern 
Britain rests its institutions in an all- 
powerful Parliament but reserves its af- 
fections for a powerless monarchy. In 
Volume II of her great history, which car- 


The Cavaliers sang their jaunty When 
the King Enjoys His Own Again. But 
from start to finish, “the Parliamentar- 
ians encouraged a solemn godliness” that 
was best expressed by the Roundhead who 
said: “Is any merry? Let him sing 
psalms.’ The exhortation made sense to 
London's Protestant merchants, who saw 
in every Cavalier excess the worldly hand 
of the Papal archfiend. It found the same 
response in all who refused to allow Roy 
alist glamour to blind their eyes to the 
King’s infinite capacity for treachery, de- 
ceit and absolutism. The Roundheads’ 
chosen poet, John Milton, sang them no 





Culver Service 


ROUNDHEADS v. CAVALIERS IN BATTLE AT NASEBY 
For king, for country and for Her She Majesty Generalissima. 


ries on from The King’s Peace, Historian 
C. V. (for Cicely Veronica) Wedgwood 
touches this national nerve of double 
loyalty and lets it enliven what would 
otherwise be dreary years of incessant skir- 
mishes intermixed with interminable dip- 
lomatic maneuverings. Only the Cavalier 
and Roundhead legends can give life to it 
all, and this because, remarkably enough, 
they prove to be almost as factually cor- 
rect as they are fabulously colored. 

Colorful Loyalty. The Cavaliers who 
fought for Charles I were gay, glamorous 
and morally unreliable. Charles Stuart 
was a double-dealing, handsome monarch, 
stoutly abetted by busy little Queen Hen- 
rietta’ Maria, who bore the lively title 
(created by herself) of “Her She Majesty 
Generalissima.” Their outstanding general, 
Prince Rupert of the Rhine (Charles’ 
nephew), combined style and audacity 
with grim efficiency. Parliamentarians de- 
nounced him as an ingrate; Royalists 
hailed him as ingenious, and his white dog 
was popularly ranked “Sergeant-Major- 
General Boy.” Thus the Cavaliers held 
until the war's end a virtual monopoly of 
high spirits and colorful loyalty, plus re- 
sources of wit, satire and song. 
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sparkling songs; he merely compressed 
their deadly earnestness into a few short 
lines culled from Seneca: 


There can be slain 
No sacrifice to God more acceptable, 
Than an unjust and wicked king. 


Budding Irony. With the infinite pa- 
tience of a housewife unsnarling an atro- 
cious tangle of wool, Author Wedgwood 
shows just how the men of Parliament, 
aided by the Calvinist Scots, wound up 
the bright Cavalier cause, captured its 
fugitive leader and beheaded him. Their 
answer to flamboyant dash was the sturdy 
discipline of Cromwell's and Fairfax’ 
“New Model army”; their retort to royal 
deceit was tough, businesslike cunning— 
along with an ironhandedness that even- 
tually gave Cromwell the very absolutism 
he had denied to Charles. 

But in 1647, none could see the irony 
that lay ready to bud—namely, that hav- 
ing achieved all they could desire in the 
way of puritanical austerity, the British 
would endure it only for a few years be- 
fore inviting the sacrificed King’s un- 
saintly son to ascend the throne as Charles 
II and enjoy his own again. 





Holy Fool 


THe Wino (254 pp.}—C/aude Simon— 
Braziller ($3.50). 


The man is tall, worn, woebegone. He 
stammers foolishly when he tries to speak, 
often does not hear what is said to him. A 
creased, dirty raincoat is his unvarying 
costume; he wanders abstractedly, clutch- 
ing a camera and a sackful of pointless 
documents. Says a woman, exasperated to 
find herself in love with him: “What do 
you think you are, a saint?” That is pre- 
cisely the point about Antoine Montés: 
he is a scarecrow and a chronic victim. but 
he is also a kind of saint—a holy fool. 

The morality tale told by French Novel- 
ist Simon is harsh and gloomy. The story 
of Montés’ futile wanderings is told 
through the recollections of derisive and 
uncomprehending French villagers, re- 
sifted by the man who collected the gos- 
sip, and who was the gaunt man’s only 
close a¢quaintance. Antoine Montés came 
to the savagely provincial winegrowing 
town to claim an inheritance, the narrator 
recalls, his memory distorted by a sense of 
tragedy lurking in his background. The 
newcomer’s father was once a prosperous 
winegrower. His mother surprised her hus- 
band making love to a maid and, with 
her baby still unborn, retreated grimly to 
the distant home. From such earth, Au- 
thor Simon grows a strange, sour wine. 

He does not explain his saint. Perhaps, 
his justification might run, there is no 
explanation for the existence of a man 
so out of joint with his world that he can- 
not feel hate, is incapable of acting in 
self-interest or even self-protection. He is 
a blind soul who probes his way, not with 
the white cane of rationality but with a 
mild, gentle love. 

More Than Matter. In the course of 
the story, Montés touches three people— 
a broad-hipped mare of a peasant woman, 
with whom he sits for one evening and 
talks; and her two little girls, who follow 
him about for the gumdrops he hands out. 
But fate, Novelist Simon seems to be say- 
ing with irony, cooperates enthusiastically 
in making martyrs of saints; the woman 
is murdered, and the two children are 
taken away. “Man,” writes the author, 
“is doubtless something more than mat- 
ter; perhaps not much more, but all the 
same a little something more, just enough 
for his misery and his misfortune.” 

Blowing incessantly, desiccating the 
town and the vineyards, pausing only to 
howl at a higher pitch, is a “furious mo- 
notonous purposeless wind"—hence the 
book's title. It is the breath of a malevo- 
lent universe and carries the inevitability 
of human defeat. 

Taste of Sorrow. Author Simon’s harsh, 
hard-blowing prose suggests, in the oblique 
way of poetry, the wind he writes of. A 
member of France's school of New Real- 
isis (‘Tume, Aug. 4; Oct. 13), he sprawls 
1,000-word sentences, nested with concen- 
tric sets of parenthetical statements and 
restatements, across four-page expanses of 
type. The flow of words, like the wind, 
halts for a moment, then rushes on, en- 
gulfing a stabbing or a casual conversa- 
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How to have 


a boom 
without a bottleneck 


$1,100 more spending money 
per family ... 

Thirty-three percent more goods . . . 
in just ten years... 


Economists see growth and _ prosper- 
ity in your future. American inge- 
nuity and skill will produce more of 
the things you want to buy... and you 


will have more money to buy them. 


The production boom will depend 
largely on the efficient, low-cost trans- 
portation which only the railroads 
can provide. In 1969, there’ll be 500 
billion more ton-miles of freight to 


move each year. 


Financially sound, progressive, 
and strong railroads are essential to 
a dynamic American economy and 
to our national defense. It is of vital 
interest to everyone that the rail- 
roads be given the equality of treat- 
ment and opportunity upon which 
their future health depends. 





ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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PROVEN REPUTATION 
FOR QUALITY! Olds owners 
know from personal experience 
that their Oldsmobile will de- 
liver long-lasting performance 
because it’s built right. . . right 


from the start! 





Tung-Sol tubes 



















“s) TUNG-SOL 


. communications ... radar... 
and semi 
s do vital jobs in just about every 


anufacture. Tung-Sol 
I's experience matches that of the many Electric Inc., Newark 4, New Jersey. 
other manufacturers who rely on Tung-Sc 


COMPONENTS 


tion with the same intensity. Simon re- 
writes without editing (a mouth is “closed 
again immediately afterwards, or rather 
pursed again, or rather sealed”) and. in 
the New Realists’ fashion, sets down the 
slightest detail with the pointillist’s fanat- 
ic care. Yet his prose-wind’s repeated ex- 
cesses, by equating the important with the 
trivial, reinforce a savage statement of 
meaninglessness. 

In the end, though, Simon's poeticizing 
betrays him. His final gust tastes too 
much of sorrow spooned with a sopho- 
more’s relish: “Soon [the wind] would 
blow up great storms across the plain, tear 
the last red leaves from the vines strip 
the trees bent beneath it. its strength un 
impeded, purposeless, doomed to exhaust 
itself endlessly, without hope of an end 
wailing its long nightly complaint as if it 
were sorry for itself, envying the sleeping 
men, transitory and perishable creatures 
envying them their possibility of forget- 
fulness, of peace: the privilege of dying.” 


Nonconformist Hero 

Fiyine Tiger: CHEeNNautt of CHINA 
(285 pp.)}—Robert Lee Scott Jr.—Dou 
bleday ($3.95). 





Claire Chennault died last year of can- 
cer, Lieut. General U.S.A.F. (ret.). Before 
that, says this biographer, his persistent 
ailment had for years been nothing more 
deadly than a heavy heart. Author Robert 
Lee Scott Jr. ought to know. He flew in 
China with Chennault’s legendary Flying 


Tigers, then commanded Chennault’s fight- 


er forces in what must have been one of 
the most gallant and frustrating wars ever 
fought. Flying Tiger an angry book. is al 
most as important for what it tells of its 
villains as it is for the love it accords to 
its hero. Yet, ironically, its villains cannot 
be thought of as bad men. onlv as fallible 
and shortsighted ones: Chief of Stafi 
George Catlett Marshall, General “Vine- 
gar Joe” Stilwell, Chennault’s theater com 
mander, and General Clayton Bissell. Stil- 
well’s second-in-command. 

Stilwell had an infantryman’s myopia 
when it came to the real uses of alrpower 
(he even walked out of Burma after his 
defeat, though Pilot Scott had flown in to 
rescue him), and Marshall could be relied 
on to back Stilwell in any disagreement 
with Chennault. Moreover, as Author Scott 
only suggests, Stilwell bitterly disliked 
Chennault’s friend, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek. The overriding issue of Chinese 
Communism is all but unmentioned in 
Scott’s book. although the Marshall and 
Stilwell blindness to the Communists’ real 
purpose lay at bottom of their inability 
to see the need of helping Chennault and 
China more than they did. Flying Tiger 
is written by a fighting man who sees 
above all the tragedy of Claire Chennault. 
But by this time, every thinking U.S. read- 
er will realize that the greater tragedy was 
that of his own country and of China. 

In 1937, when he was 47, Chennault 
went to China at Chiang Kai-shek’s re- 
quest to form an air force, after he had 
retired from the U.S. service and a losing 
battle, not unlike Billy Mitchell's, to show 
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Dave Swan’s best friend? 


A rash of burglaries assaulted Dave Swan's neighborhood; A plundered home, a damage suit—but Dave was unalarmed: 
But he was undismayed—he got the biggest dog he could. “With Travelers guarding me I am impregnably forearmed. 
The beast let burglars by unscathed—but in a playful mood They'll handle all my costs of being sued and burglarized; 
It bit the local paper boy, whose parents promptly sued. And they'd help keep my income up were I hospitalized, ' 








“If I should die my policy gives income to my spouse; 
Buys education for my kids, pays off our lovely house.” 
Said Travelers’ man, “Remember you have only me to call 
To make a claim on home, life, car—whatever may befall.” 


If Dave’s a man of modest means, his budget’s not a wreck— 
American Family Independence, one low monthly check, 
To buttress your whole way of life, just buy the Budget Plan; 

You pay in monthly payments—ask a trusty Travelers man, 


You can protect your whole good way of life vo THE TRAVE LE KS 


Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15. CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance including Life « Accident + Group « Fire » Marine « Automobile « Casualty « Bonds 
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“Our factories have built 
thousands of truck tires but 
never one to equal this!”’ 


Cc. J. JAHANT, Vice President, Production 
THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


THE ALL NEW DESIGN 





GENERAL Deep Cross Lug 


BUILT WITH NYGEN... 
engineered to deliver loads of low cost mileage 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. : Akron, Ohio 
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GENERAL CHENNAULT 
Part of a greater tragedy. 


the true role of airpower in modern war. 
When war with Japan came. the Flying 
Tigers made up the only Allied air force 
in being in a critical battleground. Yet 
even after he had been put in command of 
a U.S. air force of his own and had won 
the rank of general, he was still treated 
as a crackpot, remained low man on the 
totem pole when it came to supplies. He 
was Virtually pushed into retirement days 
before war ended and did not even get the 
courtesy of space on the battleship Mis- 
sourit when the Japanese surrendered. 
Much of Chennault’s sad and brilliant 
saga has already been set down by others 
some of it by Author Scott himself in God 
Is My Co-Pilot (Time, Aug. 9, 1943). 
But Scott's present accounts of battles in 
the China air, of maddening service red 
tape and of Chennault’s leadership have 
the ring of truth, loyalty and experience. 
Generals in higher places treating Chen 
nault as they did may have had reasons 
Fighter Scott never knew about, What he 
shows in Flying Tiger is an advantage few 
of them enjoyed: the knowledge that 
comes only to the man on the trigger. 


Crazy Mixed-Up Cad 
Days AND Moments Quickty FLyine 
(256pp.}—Perry Madoc—Viking ($3.75). 


The “Sunnylands Grange Select Summer 
School for Boys” is a moth-Eton travesty 
of an English public school. Its playing 
fields of welfare-state spivs supply most 
of the antic humor to be found in this 
uneven first novel. Oliver Ventnor, the 
book's mock-hero, is sent down from Ox- 
ford for forging his uncle’s name to a 
check. Stony-broke and stonily rebuked by 
his pastor father, Oliver signs on as a 
teaching “captain” at Sunnylands Grange. 

This gloomy Victorian coastal mansion 
is run by a bland sharper who calls himself 
Dr. Chesterfield. An educational quack, 
Chesterfield prates of clean minds and 
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World's quietest 4-place twin-engine executive 


plane . . . the new, 200 mph Beechcraft Travel Air. 





“‘Go-do-it-ers’’ are family men, too 


Mr. Top Man, do you remember when a trip away 
from home was an event? A little of that has gone 
out of some of us. Especially so, when those trips 
call for week-ends away. A lot of that desire to go 
and do things returns when you fly Beechcraft, get 
back for week-ends with your family. 

Happy men with happy family lives are the “go- 
do-it-ers” of American business. Nearly every com- 
pany can use more of them. It’s easy; use the top 
men you have more frequently, farther, faster, with 
a Beechcraft. Bring them back happy and relaxed 
to their wives and children. Send today for your free 
copy of “Dollars and Sense of Business Flying.” 


MS 760 JET 


SUPER 18 TWIN-BONANZA BONANZA _ TRAVEL AIR 


Facts you should know: The Beechcraft Travel Air 
is America’s quietest executive airplane —less noise 
in flight than in an automobile at 60 mph. Cruises 
over 200 mph at only 75%, engine power. Can cruise 
up to 1,410 miles on 112 gallons of fuel. By far the 
strongest, most rugged plane of its type. Famous 
Lycoming engines total 360 hp for unsurpassed per- 
formance and all-weather dependability. Total cost, 
including depreciation, maintenance, insurance and 
operation, as little as 3¢ per seat mile. Easy financ- 
ing and leasing plans. Write today for free details 
to Public Relations Dept., Beech Aircraft Corp., 
Wichita 1, Kansas, U. S. A. 


eechcraft 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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so highly Regarded... 


so easily Recognized... 


Perfected 


more than 3 centuries ago 


so thoroughly Enjoyed 





ever since! A product of the House of Haig, founded 


in 1627—the oldest Scotch Whisky distillers. 


BLENDED SCOTS WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF. ORENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N. 
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Don't be vague...ask for HAIG & HAIG. 


. unmatched 


bodies but has sold four of the school’s 
five bathtubs. Boating and riding are ad- 
vertised in the school brochure. But the 
boat is a suicidally leaky scow, and riding 
is discontinued when the resident donkey 
drops dead and is carved to vary the diet 
of congealed herring and paste porridge. 
Before justice of a sort catches up with 
the feckless Oliver, he either seduces or 
proves irresistible to:1) his father’s gar- 
dener’s daughter, 2) a blowzy barmaid, 
3) a golddigger, 4) a bohemian nympho- 
maniac, 5) his elder brother's fiancée. 
Oliver may be just a crazy mixed-up cad 
to the reader, but in a fatuously psychiat- 
rical reconciliation scene, Oliver's father 
shoulders the blame: “I think perhaps you 
represented to me the little daughter I 
never had and always longed for.” A 
Sunnylands Granger would have the an- 
swer to that one: ‘‘Not bloody likely.” 
The author's odd conclusion is perhaps 
colored by the fact that Perry Madoc is 
all girl, and a parson’s daughter. Anne 
Humphreys by name. she is a fortyish 
Welsh woman, chose the house of Collins 
as her English publisher “because you 
publish the Book of Common Prayer.” 


As Vast as Mankind 
THe Naturat Science oF Srupipity 
(288 pp.}—Paul Tabori—C hilton($4.50). 


“With stupidity, the gods themselves 
struggle in vain,” sighed Friedrich Schil- 
ler, and Oscar Wilde added his amen: 
“There is no sin except stupidity.” Both 
writers had cause for complaint: stupid- 
ity, their own or that of others, landed 
them in jail.* In this head-shaking book, 
Author Paul Tabori notes that man’s in- 
curable doltishness has managed to fill 
the prisons and crowd the executioner’s 
block with the finest intelligences the 
human race could produce. A partial list: 
Plato, Socrates, Seneca. Boethius, Cervan- 
tes, Sir Walter Raleigh, Daniel Defoe, 
Voltaire, Beaumarchais, Turgenev, Dos- 
toevsky, Verlaine. 

A Lot of Browns. In its most virulent 
form, says Tabori quoting a psychiatrist, 
stupidity serves “to disguise the truth 
from ourselves.” Milder cases result in 
folly, credulity, superstition, plain  silli- 
ness. Men of science have resisted progress 
with the mindless tenacity of Bourbons. 
Distinguished experts, including members 
of the famed French Academy, have on 
occasion “proved” that there are no such 
things as meteors and hypnosis; they 
have shown conclusively that man can 
never fly, that steamboats and railways 
will not work, and that the idea of laying 
undersea cables is preposterous. 

Gold has been an ancestor of paradoxes 
from the legendary case of avaricious 
King Midas, who nearly starved to death 
because everything he touched became 
gleaming metal, to the phenomenon of 
the U.S. Government's solemnly mining 
gold dug from the earth, only to bury 


* Wilde for suing the Marquis of Queensberry 
for libel when he referred (accurately) to the 
poct’s homosexuality; Schiller by the Duke of 
Wiirttemberg after the stir caused by his social 
criticism in The Robbers, 
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Great Ideas of Western Man... one of a series artist: Jacob lawrence 
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Marcus Aurelius on brotherhood 


Men exist for the sake of one another. Teach them then or bear with them. 


(Meditations, Vill: 59) 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA (ci) 


THIS 


Albert Lea 


MINNESOTA 


HERE LAKE ALBERT LEA 

joins Fountain Lake in 
the fertile, gently rolling 
hills of southern Min- 
nesota, stands Albert 
Lea. Where once Indian war cries 
echoed through the woods, now 
sounds the hum of factories, the chug 
of bulldozers and the pound of car- 
penters’ hammers. Albert Lea is a 
city on the move. 





Even before the end of World War 
II, Albert Lea pioneered in a pro- 
gram of progress. In 1944 Albert 
Lea citizens organized Jobs, Inc., 
with a goal of providing employment 
for everyone who wanted it. In 1950 
Jobs Building, Inc., was founded as 
an industrial development corpora- 
tion to provide sites and buildings. 
More than one-fourth of Albert 
Lea’s industry was brought here as 
a result of these two organizations. 


Albert Lea has always striven for a 
balance between agriculture and in- 


Transporter, Packer 
and Manufacturer 





we Fae 


No. 20 in a Series, Cities of the Northern Plains 


dustry. Freeborn County farms pro- 
duce grain, beef, pork, poultry, eggs, 
potatoes, sugar beets and vegetables. 
Processing food and other raw ma- 
terials is big business for Albert Lea. 


Albert Lea can offer many advan- 
tages to new industry. It is served 
by four rail lines and three major 
highways. There is ample water for 
industrial processes. Dependable, 
economical natural gas is brought to 
the city by Northern Natural Gas 
Company and distributed locally by 
Interstate Power Company. Jobs, 
Inc., and Jobs Building, Inc., can 


Northern Natural 
Gas Company 


General Offices: Omaha, Nebraska 


Serving the Northern Plains States: Minnesota, 
lowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and Wisconsin. 


offer prime industrial sites and 
wholehearted cooperation. The city 
and surrounding towns and farms 
can supply willing, skilled workers. 


If you are interested in locating in a 
community that has made it their 
business to welcome you, consider 
Albert Lea. An inquiry to William 
H. Sykes, executive secretary, Jobs 
Building, Inc., in Albert Lea or to 
the area development departments 
of Northern Natural Gas Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska, or Interstate 
Power Company, Albert Lea, will 
bring you full information. 








—_—-— —~s er 


~_ 


SL a a. 


RE die 


it again at Fort Knox. Government red | 
tape a fertile field for the common. or | 
garden, variety of stupidity. In Britain 
a professional man applied for gasoline 
coupons and got thenr with the warning 





that his car could be used only to take 
him to his place of business and that 
“the return to your residence must be 
made by public transport.” In the U.S. 
during the war, when promising soldiers 
were sent to colleges for engineering 
courses, the assignments were made al- 
phabetically. The result: of 300 soldiers 
arriving at a small Southern school. 298 
were named Brown, 

A Million Laws. The law brings out 
all of man’s magnificent mulishness. For 
centuries, pigs, bulls. dogs and horses 
were gravely tried and executed if they 





\uTHOR TAgori 


There no sin except stupidit 


a sardonic 
estate to the 

What 
Why 


In 1890 
his 
answer I! 
urth? 


a human death. 
ian lawyer left 
who could best 
ind finite 


caused 
Hung: 


relative 





is eternal on e do 





people need money? 3) Why do people 
carry on lawsuits? Litigation raged for <s 
years among his kinfolk; all offers of 
compromise were rejected; and the case 


ended only when the estate was wiped out 


by inflation. The multiplicity of lawsuits 
may be partially explained by a U.S. 
attorney who, 20 years ago, set himself 
the task of adding up all the laws on the 


statute books of federal and state govern- 
ments. His grand total: 1 

Industrious Author Tabori 
Written 33 books, 28 feature 


120 TV scripts 


156.644. 


who has 
films and 
begins this volume 
spirit of friendly inquiry. But the toll 
of human  stupidities mounts, his 


seems to get more and frenzied 


Ina 
as 
tone 
outraged 


particularly with the follies committed in 


the name of romantic love and religion. 
“Stupidity,” he groans, “is as vast as all 
mankind.” Is it curable? Yes, says Tabori 
gloomily “provided of course, that some- 


one wants to be cured.” 
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The all new MacGregor 
liquid center TOURNEY 








(Min 













“Here’s the action-packed 
new Tourney ball that 
helped me win the 1958 
PGA Driving Championship”... 


The 1959 Tourney is well on its way to being the , 


winningest ball of them all. The good news about the 
liquid center Tourney has golfers everywhere asking 
for this new MacGregor ball. You'll like the rifle-like 
‘crack” of the Tourney as you send it streaking down 
the fairway. You'll like its responsive “feel” and lively 
performance . speed, distance and accuracy. Most 
of all, you'll like the good things the new Liquid 
Center Tourney does for your game. Prove it to your- 
self ... play a new Tourney on your next round. Ask 
for them in your pro shop. 


THE GREATEST @ NAME GOe SOF 


#06. 0.5. Pat. OFF 


lionel Hebert, 1957 PGA Champion and member of MacGregor Ad- 
visory Staff won the 1958 PGA driving contest with a 307-yard shot 


vi 


Knees flexed 

















85% of weight 
on right leg 


Hip and shoulders 
coiling 


Wrists break 
ot waistline 



















Wrists begin 
to uncock 


Hips ond shoulders 
turned to maximum 


Impact! Note similarity 
to address stance 


Body set for hit,. 
weight on left foot 






THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnati 32, Ohio * GOLF * TENNIS * BASEBALL * FOOTBALL * BASKETBALL 


Get just the 
you prefer i 


Heating units recessed in wall—take no floor space 
driven fan, thermostat. Central steam boiler or 


The SelecTemp system 
is a new Iron Fireman 
development for heating 
buildings and homes 


A thermostat in every room. Iron Fireman 
SclecTemp heating provides steady, con- 
tinuous warmth, regulated by a thermostat 
in each individual room. No room is 
overheated or underheated. Thousands of 
installations during the past five years, 
from coast to coast, include motels, 
churches, apartment houses, college dor- 
mitories and educational buildings, stores, 
all kinds and sizes of commercial buildings 
and homes. 


Send coupo 





ey 
IRON FIREMAN, 
Engineered 


Heating and Cooling 
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temperature 
n each room 


IRON FIREMAN 


ach unit has steam heating core, air filter, steam 
t steam. Units 


dis 





require no clectric wiring 


How SelecTemp heating saves money. When 
room temperatures cannot be individually 
regulated the fuel waste is enormous. Heat- 
ing needs of different rooms change rad- 
ically with variations of wind, sun or per- 
sonal preference, yet most heating systems 
cannot meet these changing requirements. 

With all of its advantages SelecTemp 
costs no more than many one-zone steam 
and hot water systems. Easily installed in 
new or existing construction. 


Why rooms are more comfortable. Selec Temp 
is a modulating system—not on-and-off. 
Heat output is steady, with the amount of 
heat constantly adjusted to room needs. 
Air is filtered and continuously circulated. 
Heat input automatically balances heat 
loss, keeping the room temperature remark- 
ably uniform at the level desired. 


n below for complete information. 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

3117 W. 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio 

(In Canada, 80 Ward Street, Toronto, Ontario) 

CO Send SelecTemp specifications and full 
information. 

C Arrange for brief demonstration of SelecTemp 
room unit, in actual operation, in our office. 


Name _ rponsasentccanesain 
Firm... 
Address......___. 
| 


TIME LISTINGS 


CINEMA 


The Diary of Anne Frank. Director 
George Stevens, with a hatful of triumphs 
already to his credit, goes over the brim 
with a flawless and massive epic of the 
Dutch Jewish girl and her family in hiding 
during World War Il. Newcomer Millie 
Perkins, who resembles a younger Eliza- 
beth Taylor, is almost all anyone could 
ask as Anne, 





Green Mansions. The South American 
rain forest of William Henry Hudson's 
sentimental classic has been sprayed with 
dime-store perfume. But Audrey Hepburn 
is spritely enough as a child of nature. 
The boy is Tony Perkins. 

Some Like It Hot. Marilyn Monroe as 
a thrush with an all-girls’ band in the 
1920s, The primitive Monroe, before Mil- 
ler and Method, seemed funnier, lusher, 
smarter. But the movie is a fine Keystone- 
style comedy. 

The Sound and the Fury. A shrewd, 
drastic revision of William Faulkner's 
labyrinthine novel, with almost every char- 
acter fumigated. Excellent acting by 
Joanne Woodward, Yul Brynner, Mar- 
garet Leighton. 

The Sins of Rose Bernd (German). A 
sensitive performance by Maria Schell sur- 
mounts insensitive direction in a story 
about the pangs of unmarried motherhood. 

The Mistress (Japanese). A poignant 
Eastern view of a fallen woman, who rises 
by union with nature rather than by strug- 
gle against it. 

He Who Must Die 
screen’s most compelling 
ment in years. 


TELEVISION 


Wed., April 8 
Kraft Music Hall (NBC, 9-9:30 p.m.).* 


(French). The 
religious state- 


Milton Berle stars, with Oscar Levant. 
Color. 
U.S. Steel Hour (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). 


Gertrude Berg as an overloving grandma 
who offers too much advice to her daugh- 
ter (Betsy von Furstenberg). When daugh- 
ter rebels, frustrated grandma seeks succor 
in a salesclerk’s job, soon comically jan- 
gles modern commerce. 


Thurs., April 9 

Today (NBC, 7-9 a.m.). A two-hour 
salute to baseball with film clips of mem- 
orable games, interviews with past and 
present diamond sparklers. 

Bell Telephone Hour (NBC, 8-9 p.m.). 
Mr. and Mrs. José Ferrer (Rosemary Cloo- 
ney) and Gisele MacKenzie sing pop 
tunes, opera's Georgio Tozzi and Nicolai 
Gedda sing a duet from The Bartered 
Bride, Jose Iturbi plays Chopin, Liszt and 
Rameau on piano and harpsichord, Maria 
Tallchief and André Eglevsky dance a 
classical pas de deux. Color. 

Playhouse 90 (CBS, 9:30-11 p.m.). In 
a Civil War drama, a young Union soldier 
(Timmy Everett) falls in love with a 
Southern girl, kills his sergeant to pro- 
tect her. 

Fri., April 10 

Swing into Spring (CBS, 9-10 p.m.). 

Benny Goodman celebrates his 25th an- 


* All times E.S.T. 
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Just pocket change every day can buy 


a young family *LO,OOO more security! 


New York Life’s Whole Life policy 
protects your family at a low premium 
cost—assures funds for their future— 
or for your own retirement. 


If you’re like most fathers in their 20's 
or 30's, you’re probably finding it rough 
on the family budget to give your wile 
and children the financial security you 
want them to have. New York Life’s low 
premium Whole Life policy can be the 
answer. It assures your family immediate 
cash, if you should die . . . or promises you 
a lifetime income later on at retirement, if 
you wish. 

Because Whole Life is issued in a mini- 
mum face amount of $10,000, savings are 
made possible which are passed along to 


you in lower premiums. For a man of 30, 
for example, the monthly premium for 
$10,000 of Whole Life is only $17.20 under 
Check-O-Matic, New York Life’s spec ial 
monthly premium payment plan. This 


means setting aside about 57 cents a day. 





And dividends, as declared, can be used 
to reduce premium payments 

Aside from the protection it offers your 
family, Whole Life holds many benefits 
for you, too It builds « ash values fast, so 
you have a handy source of cash for an 
emergency. And then when you reach 
retirement age, Whole Life can pay you 
a monthly income for the rest of your life. 

Why don’t you take this simple “pocket 
change” way to protect your family and 
yourself? Ask your New York Life agent 


for all the facts about Whole Life insur- 
ance today. Or send a postcard to the 


address below. 


The New York Life Agent 


in Your Community ts a Good Man to Know 


New York Life 


Insurance «/® Company 


Dept. T-46, 51 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


Life Insurance +« Group Insurance 
Annuities + Accident & Sickness Insurance 
Pension Plans 


Rotary Slitters 


Product dependability— 
integrity of manufacture 

engineering for specific 
production needs have all 
contributed to establish 
Yoder equipment as the 
industry standard of excel- 
lence. Since 1909 Yoder- 
built machinery, including 
Pipe and Tube Mills, Roll 
Forming Equipment and 
Rotary Slitters, have earned 
world-wide customer satis- 
faction and recognition. 


Profit from Yoder's years 
of engineering and service 
experience. Send today for 
the illustrated Yoder 
Slitter Book. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5534 Walworth Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


MaAnUractumNG 


ROTARY SLITTING LINES 


PIPE AND TUBE MILLS 


ferrous or non-ferrous 


COLD ROLL FORMING MACHINES 
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niversary as a bandleader, with Guests 
Ella Fitzgerald, Peggy Lee, Lionel Hamp- 
ton among the well-wishers. 

Sat., April 11 

Perry Como Show (NBC, 8-9 p.m.). 
Guests: Shouter Frankie Laine, Comedian 
Buddy 
stein II. 

Sun., April 12 

Johns Hopkins File 7 (ABC, 11:30 a.m.- 
12 noon). Teen-age science students ex- 
plain their experiments with atomic en- 
ergy, soil quality, snails, ete. 

The Last Word (CBS, 12 noon-12:30 
p.m.). Broadway's Abe Burrows and Com- 
mander Whitehead, at sea with Schweppes, 
bend the language with Dr. Bergen Evans 
and John Mason Brown. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30-7 
p.m.). The saga of nuclear submarines 
Interviews with the skippers of three opera- 
tional U.S. atomic subs. 

General Electric Theater (CBS, 9-9:30 
p.m.). First act of Shaw's Caesar and 
Cleopatra, with Maurice Evans and Piper 
Laurie. 

Dinah Shore Chevy Show (NBC, 9-10 
p.m.). Hawaiian talent showcase. Color. 
Mon., April 13 
Voice of Firestone (ABC, 9-9:30 p.m.). 
With Guest Singers John Raitt and Pa 

trice Munsel 


THEATER 


On Broadway 


A Raisin in the Sun. A South Side Chi 
cago Negro family fights for its “pinch of 
dignity” amid tears and laughter that link 
audience and cast in this honestly ob- 
served and superlatively acted first play. 

Redhead. A faltering musical whodunit 
kept on the spin through the matchless 
body English of Musicomedienne Gwen 
Verdon 

J.B. Job in the guise of a wealthy mod 
ern businessman. Though Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s version lacks Biblical richness of 
speech and rigor of logic, it brings excite 
ment to the theater 

La Plume de Ma Tante. The French are 
too funny for words, and scarcely need or 
use them in this madcap revue 

Flower Drum Song. A melting-pot musi 
cal about Chinese-Americans, routinely but 
deftly stirred by Rodgers & Hammerstein 

A Touch of the Poet. With as much 
poetic license as poetry, the late Eugene 
O'Neill robbed a bottle-fed innkeeper of 
his illusions and gave a so-so season its 
best play. 

The Pleasure of His Company. Overage 
International Playboy Cyril Ritchard re- 
turns to the family hearth just in time to 
throw his daughter's wooden fiancé on the 
fire. 

Two for the Seesaw. A Greenwich Vil 
lage girl and an Omaha lawyer take love 
for a pick-me-up, and life is passingly 
sweet, sad and funny. 

My Fair Lady raises a topper, The Mu- 
sic Man sounds a trumpet, and West Side 
Story swings a switchblade in three mem- 
orable musical salutes. 


On Tour 


The Warm Peninsula. Julie Harris as a 
provincial have-not wants to join the so- 
cial haves in Miami. In BALTIMORE. 

My Fair Lady in CoLuMBus,Two for the 


Seesaw in Mitwauker, and The Music | 


Hackett, Lyricist Oscar Hammer- | 


Sold only at America’s finest Stores 





You are 
the Continental type! 


GGG genius shortens the jacket, rounds the 
front, sculptures the waist. Then adds slant 
welt pockets, side vents and peak lapels, 
Magnifico! Here's a suit that gives you 
Continental dash. Try one on today! 


Write @m. P. Goldman & Bros., Inc., Dept. Fl, 
42 E. 14th St., N. Y. 3, N.Y. for nearest store. 


A BRAINSTORM 
HELPED ME EARN 
$250 A WEEK 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


Not long ago I spent some time with 
some chaps who were having a “brain- 
storm” — a talkfest where each man con- 
tributes ideas. 

The subject of this particular discus- 
sion was MONEY! One man in the group 
earned more than all the rest of us. He 
gave us some wonderful ideas. Among 
other things, he said, “Subscribe to The 
Wall Street Journal. It will help you 
get ahead.” Well, to make a long story 
short, I tried it and IT DID. Within a 
short time, my income was up to $250 
a week. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities — 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. TM 4-13 
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28 DAYS 1 YEAR 


Compressive strength in 
pounds per square inch 


On the Pennsylvania Turnpike... 


2 YEARS 


3 YEARS 4 YEARS 


5 YEARS 





6 YEARS 7 YEARS 


CONGRETE 


shows a rising curve of strength year by year! 


Actual core tests just completed on 
this pioneer turnpike system again 
show why concrete lasts so long. 


Seven years ago concrete cores cut 
from the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
when it was three months old showed 
an average compressive strength of 
5,068 pounds per square inch. 
Cores recently cut from the same 
locations showed a compressive 


strength of 7,226 pounds per square 
inch ...a gain in strength of 29%! 
A basic characteristic of concrete 
has been proved again. Concrete 
constantly increases in strength. 
This strength “bonus” is one rea- 
son engineers stayed with concrete 
for all the Turnpike extensions. Con- 
crete is the only pavement that 
can be mathematically designed to 
specific traffic load requirements. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
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With its specially designed sub- 
bases, today’s concrete gives you an 
expected 50 years and more of safe, 
smooth driving. No wonder concrete 
is the preferred pavement for the 
new Interstate System — and all 
heavy-duty roads as well! 











Whats 
Olds 


Got... 


that makes it sell so well ? 


Olds Costs Less Than 
You’d Guess! An Oldsmo- 
bile does look expensive. In fact, 
many guess that an Olds costs 
much more than it actually does. 
But you'll find there’s a Rocket 
to fit “most every pocket! And 


Olds delivers excellent fuel econ- 
OLDOSMOBILE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION omy, low-cost maintenance, too! 
DESIGN ®% CRAFTSMANSHIP 





Heritage furniture is a living tradition in America’s most beau- 
tifully appointed homes. When you know fine furniture, you can 
tell Heritage 
for interpreting the best of the past for now and the future. 


at a glance. You recognize the Heritage genius 





For booklet—living, dining, bedroom collections—send fifty cents 
to Heritage Furniture, Inc., Dept. T-4, High Point, N.C. 
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Man in CuicaGco do justice to the Broad- 
way originals 

The Dark at the Top of the Stairs. Wil- 
liam Inge’s characters are alone, afraid, 
in a world they halfway made. In Los 
ANGELES. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


Mountolive, by Lawrence Durrell. An 
exciting writer adds the spoke of politics 
to a projected tetralogical cycle (others: 
Justine, Balthazar) that wheels around 
the magnetic hub of Alexandria 

The Notion of Sin, by Robert McLaugh- 
lin. A coterie of non-blue chip sophisti 
cates examined by a market analyst who 
knows both their prices and their values 

The Middle Age of Mrs. Eliot, by Angus 
Wilson. A portrait of a muddled Widow 
Britannia by a first-rate caricaturist 

Sight and Insight, by Alexander Eliot. 
With love and 20/20 vision, an art critic 
looks at the life of art and the art of life. 

Collision Course, by Alvin Moscow, 
about the Andrea Doria disaster, and 
Tomorrow Never Came, by Max Caul- 
field, about the torpedoing of the British 
liner Athenia, are memorable accounts of 
nights to remember. 

The Trial of Dr. Adams, by Sybille 
Bedford. One of those dramas in which 
London's Old Bailey tops the Old Vic 

Spinster, by Sylvia Ashton-Warner he 
humor and passion of a_ middle-aged 
teacher, in a major literary creation 

Borstal Boy, by Brendan Behan. A 
lively swearing of the green by Ireland's 
latest [RAte young man 

Eight Days, by Gabriel Fielding. A 
newly converted Catholic, soul seasoned 
in the sun of North Africa 

The Captive and the Free, by Joyce 
Cary. The late novelist’s last rousing testa- 
ment to freedom as creative action, proper 
or improper 

Doctor Zhivago, by Boris Pasternak. 
The eternal validity of the moral struggle 
affirmed by a man who is living it 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 


Doctor Zhivago, Pasternak (1) 

Exodus, Uris (2) 

Lolita, Nabokov (4) 

The Ugly American, 

Lederer and Burdick (3) 

5. From the Terrace, O'Hara (5) 

6. Mrs. ’Arris Goes to Paris, Gallico 

Lady L., Gary (8) 

8. Brotherhood of Evil, Sondern 

9. Around the World with Auntie Mame, 
Dennis (10) 

10. The Watch that Ends the Night 

MacLennan (6) 


NONFICTION 


Mine Enemy Grows Older, King (2) 
Only in America, Golden (1) 
What We Must Know About 
Communism, 
Harry and Bonaro Overstreet (3) 
4. *Twixt Twelve and Twenty, Boone (4) 
5. Elizabeth the Great, Jenkins (5) 
6. Collision Course, Moscow (7) 
7. Nautilus 90 North, 

Anderson and Blair (6) 
8. Main Street, U.S.S.R., Levine 
9. The Valadon Drama, Storm 
10 Aku-Aku, Heyerdahl (9) 


ath— 





| * Position on last week’s list. 
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New B utleri ipa 


create the 


OO AND 
EAU TRUE 
LOOK 


Jor Butler buildings 


Butlerib—a bold new metal building panel —so beautiful, 
you’d expect to find it only on expensive custom-fabricated 
structures. 

Butlerib’s unique combination of deep and shallow cor- 
rugations creates pleasing shadows . . . gives industrial 
and commercial buildings a substantial, distinctive ap- 
pearance. Yet, it’s the new standard cover on Butler 
buildings —the lowest-cost way to build well. 

Butlerib’s new corrugated pattern creates a stronger, 
more rigid panel. This means there’s less deflection under 
wind and snow loads... joints stay tight. The result—the 
strongest . . . most weathertight cover ever offered as 
standard construction on any pre-engineered buildings. 

Butlerib roofs give maximum protection, yet never re- 
quire re-roofing, re-waterproofing, or other costly mainte- 
nance procedures. 

A full 3 feet wide, in lengths up to 32 feet, Butlerib 
panels make short work of covering even the largest 
Butler buildings. 

Now... more than ever before— Butler is the fastest... 
lowest-cost way to build well. Butler pre-engineering and 
factory fabrication cuts weeks — even months — from 
costly building schedules. This puts you in business, earn- 
ing profits, far sooner than slow, traditional or ordinary 
building methods. 

Get the full story of the Butler system of building from 
your nearby Butler Builder. Ask him about Butler financ- 
ing too. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages under “Buildings” 
or “Steel Buildings.” Or, write directly to us. 

*Patent Nos. D178605; D178659 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7490 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings + Equipment for Farming, Dry Cleaning, 

Oil Production and Transportation, Outdoor Advertising - Contract Manufacturing 

Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. « Houston, Tex. « Birmingham, 

Ala. « Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn, « Chicago, III, * Detroit, Mich. 

Cleveland, Ohio « Pittsburgh, Pa. « New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. + Boston, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. + Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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YOU'RE JUDGED BY your words 





YOU'RE JUDGED BY your printing 


Words acquire meaning from the manner of the 
speaking. When you show respect for your audi- 
ence you are sure to gain respectful attention. 

The same is true of the printed word. Words 
gain or lose meaning from the quality of the print 


and the paper. Your message wins the respect of 


its readers when it is well presented through well- 
printed literature. You'll gain the respectful at- 


tention that so often leads to sales. 







For respectful printing, see a good 
printer. See him in the early planning stages 
of any printed piece. A good printer can show you 
many ways to put extra quality into your booklets 
at little or no extra cost. The chances are Warren’s 


papers will be included in his recommendations. 


He gets good results with Warren’s and so will 
you. The S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


) printing papers 
makea 
good impression 
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KELLOGG’S OF BATTLE CREEK fills breakfast bowls 


faster—with the help of Shell Research. 


How to keep a champ rolling 


F ALL the ready-to-eat breakfast 
O cereals made, none can match the 
popularity of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes— 
all-time champ of cereal sales. 

To meet mounting demands, Kellogg’s 
kept grit tempering dryers, flaking rollers 
and ovens going almost continuously. 
However, production was frequently 
halted as unavoidable heat on tempering 
dryers and oven bearings made lubri- 
cants thin out and run off. 


A call for assistance went out to Shell 


Industrial engineers. They recommended 
Shell Darina” Grease—a multi-purpose 
lubricant that performs exceptionally 
well under high temperatures. The trial 
was successful. Production has been 
maintained and because fewer applica- 
tions of grease are needed, servicing has 
been reduced. 


The same kind of research that devel- 
ops better lubricants for industry assures 
you of more for your money wherever 


you see the Shell name and trademark. 


© 1959, SHELL Oll COMPANY 


Leaders in Industry rely on Shell Industrial Products 
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IN SOUTHLAND CENTER 


OPEN APRIL 12 — the pride of Dallas, the suites, here’s a new adventure in luxury living. 
most luxurious hotel ever built. From spectacu- Call your nearest Sheraton for reservations. The 
lar lobby, with mosaic murals, to penthouse Diners’ Club card honored for all hotel services. 


Sheraton Corporation shares are listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
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the proudest 
name in 


HOTELS 


For Reservations 

by the new 
4-second 
Reservatron or 
Direct-Line Teletype 
call your nearest 
Sheraton Hotel 





NEW YORK 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-East 
(The Ambassador) 
Sheraton-McAlpin 
Sheraton-Russell 

BOSTON 
Sheraton-Plaza 

WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Cariton 
Sheraton-Park 

PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 

BALTIMORE 
Sheraton-Belvedere 

PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 

PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton- Biltmore 
ATLANTIC CITY 
Sheraton Ritz-Carlton 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sheraton. Kimball 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 
BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton-Syracuse Inn 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
Sheraton-Binghamton 
(opens Spring 1959) 





CHICAGO 
Sheraton- Blackstone 
Sheraton Hotel 

DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 

CLEVELAND 
Sheraton-Cleveland 

CINCINNATI 
Sheraton. Gibson 

ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 
OMAHA 
Sheraton. Fontenelle 

AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 

INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoin 

FRENCH LICK, ind 
French Lick-Sheraton 
RAPID CITY, S. D. 

SIOUX FALLS, S. 0. 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 





LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton Hotel 
The Watterson 

DALLAS 
Sheraton Dallas 

AUSTIN 
Sheraton-Terrace 
Motor Hotel 

MOBILE, Alabama 
The Battle House 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 
LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton-West 
(formerly the 
Sheraton-Town House) 
PASADENA 
Huntington-Sheraton 
PORTLAND, Oregon 
Sheraton Hotel 
(opens fall 1959) 


HONOLULU 
Sheraton operated) 
oyal Hawauan 
Princess Kaiulani 
Moana 
Surf Rider 


MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 

TORONTO 
King Edward Sheraton 

NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 
Sheraton-Brock 

HAMILTON, Ont. 
Sheraton-Connaught 


